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COAL...a growth industry 


Coal production has turned the corner and is headed toward new peaks of 
prosperity. 1955 production of bituminous coal is expected to be up 14.8% 
over the rock-bottom 1954 figure of 392 million tons . . . 1975 production, it is 
predicted, will be up 155% to 1 billion tons. Two major industries are respon- 


sible. 


1. Electrical Energy 


The demand for electric energy is growing at a fantastic rate. It requires 0.8 
£) £ £ q 
pounds of coal to produce a kwh of electric energy. 


Atomic energy installations require tremendous quantities of electric power. 
Their demand in 1955 will more than double 1954 consumption. By 1956 the 
demand will be tripled to 61,000,000 kwh. 80% of this energy will be generated 
by coal. 


Industrial and domestic air conditioning and heating; new home construction 
with the increased demand for innumerable electric appliances; and increased 
industrial production through machinery have put every prediction of future 
electric power demands—no matter how optimistic—on the low side. 


The use of coal for electric power—up 10% in 1955—will almost double by 
1960 .. . and by 1970 will reach 393.4 million tons. This is more bituminous 
coal than was produced in the United States in 1954. 


2. Steel 


It requires one ton of bituminous coal to produce a ton of steel. The steel indus- 
try increased its ingot capacity from 99 million tons in 1950 to nearly 126 
million tons at the start of 1955. The use of steel is constantly growing. Present 
plans call for further industry expansion. The present outlook is that total steel 
production in 1955 will be over 114 million tons, a new record, according to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


To help increase your sales to this growth industry—advertise your products 
or services in COAL AGE, which reaches the important buying influences at 
the operating headquarters, mines and preparation plants of every worth-while 
coal mining company. Plan now to advertise in the twelve monthly issues of 
COAL AGE and the COAL AGE Mining Guidebook and Buying Directory 


issue, a thirteenth issue. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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T.R.... the only publication 
in the buying guide field that 
qualifies for the circulation 
authenticity and incompar- 
able advertising evaluation 
factors and standards nec- 


essary for membership in 


the outstanding A.B.C. and 


_ A.B.P. organizations. 


T.R. contains 9400 pages, vastly the 
largest and most comprehensive publi- 
cation in the purchasing guide field. 


T.R. circulation exceeds in num- 
bers that of any single edition of 


any other guide... In terms of Purchas- 
ing Power of the purchasing men who 
order it, pay for it, and use it, T. R. Cir- 
culation is more than double the circulation 
of any other such guide. 

To largely major extent subscriptions 
are screened to accept only substantial 
purchasing powers and upper level finan- 
cial ratings in industrial field. Average 
rating is high...see ABC Audit. 

Continuously for past ten years the 
only guide having U.S. Govt. contract. 
Substantially all important Govt. pro- 
curement offices use regularly. 

Conservative estimate indicates use 
of T.R. by more than 60°% of total in- 
dustrial purchasing power of U.S. 

Sizeable foreign circulation in 116 
overseas trade centers. 


11,322 ADVERTISERS IN 


‘CURRENT ANNUAL EDITION 


THOMAS REGISTER 
461 8th AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Representatives in all principal areas 


THERE IS BIG SIGNIFICANCE 
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STRIAL MARKETING 


footnotes... 


= IM’s old friends may have a bit 
of difficulty finding or recognizing 
their favorite features in this issue. 
It’s pretty obvious that we’ve made 
some changes. 

Changes are nothing new for IM, 
however. In the magazine’s 40-year 
history there have been many for- 
mat changes — some much more 
dramatic than the ones you'll find 
in this month’s issue. But all of 
them have had one purpose: getting 
across to our readers quickly and 
easily the things we and our con- 
tributors are saying about methods 
in the field of selling and advertis- 
ing to business and industry. 

We have no intention of changing 
the basic objectives of IM. You'll 
find the same kind of material you’ve 
always found, plus new features 
aimed at keeping our readers better 
informed about some of the changing 
patterns in industrial marketing. 
Just two examples may help explain 
these additions (even though there 
will be many other additions over 
the course of the next few months): 
e IM will give considerably more 
emphasis to the merchandising 
phases of industrial marketing. Mer- 
chandising is rapidly becoming one 
of the most important activities of 
industrial admen and IM will keep 
readers informed on developments 
in this field. 

e Research activities are also re- 
ceiving increased attention from in- 
dustrial marketers and IM will be 
presenting special articles telling 
both how research is conducted and 
important findings from research. 

The changes you find in this 
month’s IM are by no means “the 
finished product.” Some of them, 
frankly, are in the nature of an ex- 


periment. Others will be coming 
soon. In all cases, however, we'll 
welcome the comments of our read- 
ers and give full consideration to 
any suggestions they offer. 


= Speaking of changes, you'll want 
to give special attention to IM’s 
“Trends” department in this issue 
(page 30). It’s a good example of 
our efforts to present important in- 
formation in quick-and-easy style. 


# “The Reynolds Story” (page 81) 
is a real “must” in this issue. This 
is a fascinating account of the mar- 
keting and merchandising program 
of a company whose spectacular rise 
as one of the leading producers of 
aluminum in an astonishingly short 
period has made it the talk of the 
nation. Much of the material in “The 
Reynolds Story” has never been re- 
ported before. Really a “book-with- 
in-a-book,” this special feature is 
one of a series of IM Case Studies 
presenting in depth the internal op- 
erations of outstanding industrial 
marketers. 


= Next Month in IM... There is 
an interesting follow-up on the 
“Powerama” article (page 78) 
scheduled for the November IM. 
General Motors officials will review 
some of the problems they bumped 
into during the course of the giant 
exposition — and what they did to 
correct them. 


Complete table of contents... pages 8 &9 
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Lindberg Engineering 


as described by Mr. Fred Hansen 


Vice President, Manufacturing and Engineering 


**A committee, of which these Metals Engineers 
are members, must approve any change in specifi- 
cations and materials before any purchase orders 
can be placed. Based on experience with metal 
performance in manufacturing and service, they 
decide on suppliers. Our Metals Engineers, of 
course, do a lot of research on the behavior of 
materials on which buying of metals, ceramics, 
instruments, alloy castings and expendable prod- 
ucts is based and approved. 


“‘Customers come to us with engineering problems 
involved in their own production. Our men are 
dealing with their opposite numbers therefore, the 
Metals Engineers in our customers’ plants. Being 
able to try out our own products in our commer- 
cial heat-treating production is very helpful to 
Lindberg Engineering Company.” 


Regarding Metal Progress Mr. Hansen says, 
‘“Metal Progress, like the Metal Show, has proved to 
be an excellent place to introduce something new.” 


The Magazine of Metals Engineering 


Metal 
Progress 


A publication of the American Society for Metals 
Owner and Manager, National Metal Exposition 


7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


4 These Metals Engineers are discussing the final test 
of a Lindberg carbonitriding furnace. Left to right: 
Mr. C. H. Stevenson, Vice President, Sales; Mr. Roy 
Lindberg, President; Mr. Norbert Koebel, Director 
of Research; Mr. Fred Hansen, V. P., Manufacturing 
and Engineering. All are members of American 
Society for Metals and readers of Metal Progress. 











“When new equipment is installed, the indus- 
trial salesman is on the job to make sure that 
all goes smoothly. The relationship between 
salesman and customer is friendly and long- 
lasting. 


regardless op title 


Mill & Factory Reaches the Men\ : 


rial Marketing 








Before this Sale Could be Made... 
the Industrial Salesman 
Had to Know the Key 
Buying Influences 





This same intimate knowledge of buying influences is 
put to work for you by MILL & FACTORY — because 
its circulation is built and maintained by 1,645 full-time 
salesmen of plant machinery, equipment and supplies. 


In order for your advertising to make sales, it must reach the 
men throughout industry who have genuine buying influence 
or authority. 


Only one basic magazine — MILL & FACTORY — is specifically 
designed to do this job for you. Because MILL & FACTORY is the 
only publication that builds its circulation through special 
reports direct from the field. 


Here’s how this unique Conover-Mast Franchise-Paid Circu- 
lation Method works. Each MILL & FAcTOorRY reader is picked for 
buying power by the man on the scene — the industria] salesman. 
No one knows buying influences better than he does. And 1,645 
full-time industrial salesmen use this firsthand knowledge to 
build and maintain the list of readers who receive copies of 
MILL & FACTORY. 


Remember — your sales message in MILL & FACTORY does 
industrial advertising’s first and most important job — it backs 
up your own salesmen by getting your story to the men your 
salesmen must see to sell your product. 





e 7 
Mills Factory 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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a PENTON publication 


interview Russian industrial specialists . . and take pictures 


Three sins of business paper space selling by Richard C. Christian 74 
An agency man accuses business papers of failure to help document 


advertising effectiveness and to offer editorial evaluation yardsticks 


Powerama . . industrial show for millions 78 
The story of General Motors’ multi-million-dollar show to promote 
its diesel-powered industrial equipment... a ‘world’s fair of power 
| 
New sales show features wide screen, directional sound 80 . 


Two men can set up this new Westinghouse sales show in an hour and 


1 half. Result: an innovation with the latest in film techniques 


The Reynolds story ... how Reynolds Metals Co. builds marketing program 81 


Here, in 12 fact-packed pages, is IM’s detailed case study of the 


marketing and merchandising practices of an industrial Horatio Alger 


Seek customers, not sales by J. M. McKibbin 96 
The group vice-president, consumer products, of Westinghouse 


offers some sage advice to industrial admen 


The campaign was a success ... but we lost the account! 97 
A leading industrial agency head tells why he resigned a major 7 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


account after 20 years. His question: are admen counselors o1 


technicians 


SIC and inquiries . . . how they find you new markets by Francis E. Hummel 105 
A machine tool company classifies its inquiries by SIC classification 


to find product uses in each classification. It spots new markets 


What do your customers read? How to find out by James Brown 108 
General Motors asks 5,000 customers who recently purchased its 


equipment what business papers and general magazines they read 








Tremendous reader interest is evidenced by 
very high “Starch” scores recorded on the advertising in 
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~ In short courses, agency executives study many things, ranging 
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« How to change your name, and keep it, too F 128 


a PENTON publication 


Alvey-Ferguson’s problem was similarity in names with two other 
companies. In a comedy (or tragedy) of errors, here is how they 
solved it. 


Pyramid Electric Co. boosts sales fast through coordinated marketing 129 


Comprehensive merchandising hikes sales 670% in three years for this 
company as it finds the electronics business (capacitors) a profitable one 


How to sell a chimney . . . or your own bulky product 134 


You can't take it with you, so sample parts and photographs can tell 
your story for you. Van-Packer Corp. does it with a 350-lb. chimney 


Looking for a manufacturers’ agent? Ask your customers by J. Howard Donahue 138 
Write them a letter; you'll be surprised at the response. After all, 


your customers are on the firing line, and they hope you get a good one 


Le Roi finds the farm is an industrial market by Glenn W. Graf 142 | 


Marketing irrigation engines is more complex than predicting rainfall. 
That's because irrigation still is in its infancy ... but not for long 
Group selling ... is it a new trend in industry? by Robert H. Wilkie 146 


To make a sale, the seller had to convince design, production and 
sales engineers (and the p. a., too) within one company. Here’s how 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


DuPont gives its dealers a laugh, poking fun at Mr. Nutley, the wacky customer 154 


How to get chuckles, and sales interest, toc 





quality standards and speed output. 


Edited for engineering. and production executives 
who are applying automationto reduce unit costs, raise 


Universal's 18-year campaign . . what keeps it going? 156 | 
Service information is clue to longevity for these textile machine ads 
Cummins builds a merchandising feat with ‘standardization’ ; 170 | 
It's a big story, so Cummins tells it big... with a 12-page insert 
e. 
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the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 








Too many special issues? 
How about trade shows, he asks 


Not in a long time have I read 
such a clear and forceful letter on 
the subject of special issues, as the 
one you published in your Septem- 
ber issue, and written by Mr. Doug- 
las C. Miner of Houghton & Co. 

Special issues have long been a 


| thorn in the side of industrial ad- 





i 


| once very 


vertisers. 

One day, industrial advertisers 
will also speak up when it comes to 
these two abuses: 


1. So-called catalogs or directories 
which are now published on a year- 
ly basis. Why these cannot come out 
every other year is something we 
have never been able to figure out. 


2. Trade shows which now plague 
us every year or every other year. 


| The average show can well be held 


three years, without 
much loss. The recent Machine Tool 
Show in Chicago, for instance, was 
so well attended because the one 
before was held eight years ago. 
HOWARD FARKAS 
Sales Manager, United States 
Stoneware Co., New York 


Copy Chasers’ portfolio 
criticism . . right or wrong? 


While I have been an interested 
reader of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for 
more years than I care to remem- 
ber, as well as a consistent user of 
advertising space, there are times 


| when I think your Copy Chasers de- 


partment is exalted by its own 
sense of importance. 

I am particularly referring to 
page 152 of your September issue 
on which there is a slightly super- 
cilious criticism of the advertising 
which the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers saw fit to give one of their 
“topper” awards. 

What is the test of good adver- 


| tising? Is it the aesthetic qualities? 


Is it the harmony of color and de- 
sign? Is it a matter of the wording 
or arrangement of copy? Or is it the 
visible and accountable results? 

Some moderately qualified men 
in NIAA must have completely 
overlooked the faults your Copy 
Chasers find with this advertising; 
possibly they were more concerned 
with the fact that the growth of this 
organization has been nothing less 
than phenomenal in the face of 
mighty stiff resistance and mighty 
tough competition. 

I don’t think this kind of criticism 
contributes anything to the good of 
advertising, nor do I think that it 
contributes anything to the prestige 
of your magazine, and I’m very 
sure that it may have irritated a lot 
of people just as it did me, because 
the criticism is picayune in com- 
parison to the results the advertis- 
ing accomplished. 

G. L. ANDERSON 

Manager, Construction Bulle- 

tin, Minneapolis 


Scribner questions whether 
NIAA should get Toppers profit 


Pursuant to my recent letter to 
the editors of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
on the subject of the handling of 
the Toppers Awards, I was extreme- 
ly shocked to find out the other day 
that the NIAA has considered these 
awards as a means of profit to NIAA 
and contemplates so using the 
awards in the future. 

We used to be led to believe, 
when the NIAA exhibits were set 
up, that the entry fee war purely 
one of defraying the costs of 
handling the exhibit. I do not ever 
recall hearing that a profit was ex- 
pected on the exhibitors’ money. 
We have also been led to believe 
that the NIAA was supposed to be 
an association for the promotion 
and advancement of industrial ad- 
vertising, and that the advertising 
exhibit had a job to do in playing a 

Continued on page 12 
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HOW-TO 
WHERE-TO 


. .in selling manufacturers of cor- 
rugated and solid fibre shipping con- 
tainers, folding cartons, setup paper 
boxes, paper cans and tubes! 


BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


the “how-to-do-it’ publication of 
boxmaking, provides effective, eco- 
nomical coverage of key people in 
the paper box industry — men with 


say-so in buying decisions. 


Its informative, illustrated articles 
are “must reading” tor top echelon 
and operating management alike; 
reprints of a special series of text- 
book articles, offered for sale at 
$1 a copy, have sold out twice. 
OVER 15,000 BOXBOARD CON- 
TAINERS’ REPRINTS HAVE 
BEEN BOUGHT AND PAID 
FOR BY YOUR PROSPECTS IN 
LESS THAN 36 MONTHS! 


Reader interest like 

this, added to BOX- 
BOARD CONTAINERS’ top cir- 
culation and readership, make its 
300 page increase in advertising 
mighty understandable. It’s at the 
top of many advertisers’ lists. How 
about you? 


BYetoyerire 


CONTAINERS 


22 East Huron, Chicago 11 
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LETTERS 
begins on p. 10 


large part in the stimulation of ad- 
vertising men to do a better job 
and produce better advertising. It 
was also supposed to play a part in 
rewarding the advertising men and 
particularly young advertising men 
coming up in the industry, for ex- 
ceptional work. 

To me, making this sort of thing 
a source of profit is unthinkable 
and perhaps the high cost that is 
now attendant on exhibiting in the 
Toppers Awards is one of the rea- 
sons why so many advertising agen- 
cies no longer take part. 

For weeks and months before the 
NIAA meeting we are flooded by 
material . . . demanding that we do 
not forget to get our entries in... 
we must take part in the Toppers 
Awards . . . we are missing great 
opportunities by not being present, 
etc. It has also been emphasized 
that here is a means to proving to 
our managements and clients that 
advertising accomplishes great 
things. 

In spite of this ballyhoo that is 
handed out in connection with the 
Toppers Awards before the meeting, 
two of our clients who won Toppers 
Awards this year have not received 
their plaques, nor has there been 
any indication or interest in advis- 
ing them as to when they would re- 
ceive their plaques and I question 
whether they are the only ones in 
this situation. 

The whole setup warrants ex- 
amination on the part of the NIAA 
members and dues-paying exhibitors 
had better think about whether 
they want to pay the NIAA a profit 
on these exhibits in addition to the 
already high membership fees. I 
hope some action will be taken. 

HARVEY A. SCRIBNER 

President, Russell T. Gray, 

Inc., Chicago 


How to promote by mail 
to Machine Tool Show visitors 


During the recent Machine Tool 
Show in Chicago, we distributed 
approximately 20,000 copies of our 
publication in a very unique man- 
ner. This special issue was com- 
posed of merely advertising from 
dealers of used machinery in the 





Chicago area only, and was actually 
a reprint of only a portion of our 
regular September issue. 

In two separate mailings of ap- 
proximately 10,000 copies each, these 
tabloid newspapers were mailed di- 
rectly to the occupants of eight of 
the major hotels in the Loop area. 
This was done with the express 
permission of the Post Office and 
was accomplished by placing the 
term Occupant, a specific room num- 
ber in the hotel, the name of the 
hotel and the city upon each ad- 
dress label. Advance letters were 
sent to these hotels advising them 
of this special mailing in order to 
lighten their burden. 

Private investigation revealed that 
excellent distribution of these 20,- 
000 copies was effected in this man- 
ner. To our knowledge, this is the 
first time that a mass promotion 
has been accomplished by mailing 
directly to individual hotel rooms. 
Our purpose in this type of mailing 
was predicated on the theory that 
over 90% of the guests in these 
eight hotels during the two week 
period were visitors for the Ma- 
chine Tool Show. For that reason, 
the amount of waste was held to an 
absolute minimum. 

SAMUEL SCHIFF 

Industrial Machinery News, 
Detroit 


Starts new company, calls IM 
"best partner a man can have’ 


Last May I started the Fairline 
Co. for the purpose of promoting 
sales and advertising for the small 
manufacturer who doesn’t know the 
procedure of getting his product 
on the market. Along with sales 
and advertising promotion for other 
companies I also have my own 
product (a low-cost earthmoving 
implement for building contractors 
and farmers) that I sell and pro- 
mote. 

I would like to take the oppor- 
tunity to tell you that I think m- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING is the best part- 
ner a man could ever have. I take 
other advertising magazines but 
there isn’t any that I can call upon 
as much as I do IM. Thanks for a 
wonderful magazine. 

RICHARD E. MENZEL 

Fairline Co., Hillsboro, Mo. 
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Engineet 
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Only PE lets the Advertiser 


pick the market he needs... 


Who are the key men responsible for selection and Only PE provides a publishing package whereby 
purchase of equipment and services in the 1 billion each reader can select the book designed expressly 
dollar annual Pipeline market? 92% of purchases are for his editorial preference. This takes your product 
by Pipeline Contractor, Engineer, Superintendent, message through the maze of cross communications, 
or Foreman. according to each reader’s personal preference. 
Now ... what are the reading habits of these men? Whether your sales message is for refining-petro- 
Because of highly specialized responsibilities, chemical . . . drilling-producing . . . pipelining .. . 
nearly 80% of all superintendents and engineers prefer or the entire oil and gas industry market . . . contact 
specialized editorial coverage of PE’s Oil and Gas the nearest PE district Manager. You'll learn why 
Pipelining Edition. But many important operating PE leads all oil papers in paid circulation gained 
men (about 20%) prefer all industry coverage. There- and advertising pages gained per issue since 1948; 
fore, these important buyers subscribe to PE’s Man- how product determines market with maximum 
agement Edition which covers the entire oil-gas impact and no waste circulation. 
industry for those who wish it. That’s why your 
advertising dollars go farther, dig deeper, sell harder Only PE lets the Reader select the editorial 
in PE. he needs. 


Only PE lets the Reader select the editorial he needs 
Engineer 


Only the Petroleum Engineer Gives You 
Both Integrated and Specialized Coverage. 





Every metalworking company is in business to manufacture products they 
can sell successfully . . . and the first and biggest order of business is to keep 


Production supplied with everything it needs. 


At the A. O. Smith Corporation, for example, 94.84% of 


every purchase dollar is invested in the machinery, equip- 


ment, materials, and supplies used by Production. 


RROARMEA 
Waals 4 


9 le : ieeitae 7 ~ > - 
. Pm ...the productten way 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production, 
Published every other Monday 





d 





Soth integrated and Specialized Coverage. 














More than 200 carloads of finished products leave A. O. Smith’s 
eleven plants every working day . . . large-diameter oil and 
gas line pipe, shown being welded here, automotive frames, 
pressure vessels, electric motors, home heating and air-condi- 
tioning systems, and many others for home, farm and industry. 





“Q4 84 of purchases 
f= for PRODUCTION” 





No wonder, then, that Production’s engineers and executives have Metal- 

¥ working’s most important buying voice. 
No wonder, either, that American Machinist is the most powerful advertising 
force in America’s biggest industry. It is edited exclusively for Metalworking 
Production . . . gives Metalworking Production the most help . . . attracts more 
production-responsible subscribers than any other metalworking magazine . . . 
sells Metalworking Production with unmatched impact and _ long-sustained 


results. 


to bigger sales in Metalworking 


’ McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36,N.Y. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associated Business Publications 
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Chemical Materials Catalog 
and Directory of Producers is 
recognized throughout the 
chemical process industries as 
the exclusive composite catalog 
of chemicals and raw materials 
information. In the current 
edition, 119 companies provide 
up-to-date data on properties, 
specifications and applications. 
18,000 copies of the 1955-56 
CMC will be distributed to 
specifiers of chemicals and raw 
materials in over 10,000 process 
plants from coast to coast. 
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Indexed four ways to make it 
easy for prospective customers 
to find out about your products, 
CMC furnishes facts fast © 
through ‘ 


Firm name index 

Directory of Producers . 

Use index & functional guide | 
Trade name index ( 


Designed by process men for 
process men, CMC provides a 
necessary source of cataloged 
product information undupli- 
cated by any other volume or 
directory in existence today. 


Mine titre i oS 


<q° aR CO 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
& DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 
Sells Chemicals and Raw Materials 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 


430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


i 
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TOASTMASTERS .. 





How can industrial 
adman train himself 
as public speaker? 


A reader asks .. 

Last month you mentioned that many 
extremely successful men are poor public 
speakers, and I certainly agree with your 
statement. However, I think you will agree 
there are also many successful men who 
are good speakers. 
convinced that the 


At any rate, I am 


odds for success are much higher for 


a person who speaks well than for one 


who is a poor speaker. So I'm interested 


| in getting proper training on the subject. 


| Can you suggest any course I can take. . 


| or any schools that offer evening classes? 


. advertising and promotion manager. 


® You should investigate the possi- 


| bility of becoming active in a group 
| known as “The Toastmasters Club.” 


| selves as 
| ambitious, 


Operating as part of Toastmasters 
International, Santa Ana, Cal., there 
are approximately 2,000 chapters 
from coast to coast, and in Alaska, 
Canada, Great Britain, Hawaii, 
South Africa, England, Scotland 
and Australia. 

The Toastmasters describe them- 
“organized groups of 
capable men, over 21 
years of age, who seek to improve 
themselves in the arts of speech 


| and leadership, as means of increas- 


| effectively 


ing their usefulness in business, 
social and civic relationships . . .” 

The basic purposes of the group 
include teaching members to appear 
before any audience, 
training members for leadership 
and for chairmanship in meetings 
of all kinds, and correlating Toast- 
masters training with job training. 

Toastmasters clubs meet every 
other week (some chapters meet 
weekly) for a dinner meeting. The 


activities of a typical meeting 


PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 






include (1) a business session, (2) 
a regular program feature called 


“Table Topics’ in which many 
members have a chance to give 
impromptu talks on everyday topics 
of general or current interest, (3) 
the formal part of the program 
which includes four to six talks 
which have been prepared in ad- 
vance, and (4) a period for eval- 
uating the various talks. 

The business sessions are con- 
ducted formally, and enable the 
members to learn parliamentary 





law and parliamentary procedures. 
From time to time, each individual 
member is given an opportunity to 
conduct a business meeting. 


The “Table Topics” session is 
probably one of the most interest- 
ing parts of each meeting. The 
chairman of this session (always a 
different member for each meeting) 
selects a certain subject and calls 
on various members to get on their 
feet, then and there, and discuss 
the subject briefly. Members might 
be asked to discuss, for example, 
why the community should or 
should not vote for a certain bond 
issue . . or whether or not college 
football is over-emphasized. 

The prepared-in-advance talks 
which comprise the formal part of 
each meeting will run about six 
or seven minutes each. 


Continued on page 18 
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MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR PROCES: 
CONTROL USING 1954-55 CEC 


Company Number years Company Number years 


How 


equipmient for 
process controll 


A record-breaking 116 manufacturers are fully aware 
why and how their process control equipment is pur- 
chased ... and sold. Every purchase merely ends with 
the order. It begins and progresses toward fulfillment 
when any one of 21,000 specifying teams turns to 
Chemical Engineering Catalog for specific product 
data. To these men of many titles and far-reaching 
responsibilities, CEC is a working encyclopedia 
crammed with 2,000-plus pages of detailed, up-to- 
date product data. It gives them answers needed be- 
fore they can call in your sales engineers. Then, real 
buying action results. 65% of CEC investigations by 
process specifiers interested in process control equip- 
ment result in purchases. Whatever you sell—materi- 
als of construction, engineering services, or process 
equipment, CEC is bound to bring business your way! 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 


pre -sells 


in CEC 


Jers-Provid e, Inc 
eron Iron Works Inc 
r A. W 
Cash Valve Mfg 
Corp., A. W. 
poration 
per Alloy Co 
Cooper Company, 
Inc., Clark . 
Corning Glass Works . 
Crane Co 
Davenport Machine 
& Foundry 
DeZurik Sho 


Duriron Co., 


Foundry Co 
Fngineering Corp. 

of America 
Everlasting Valve 

Company 
Exact Weight 

Scale Company 
Falls Industries Inc. .......... 
Farris Engineering Corp. .... 
Farris Flexible 

Valve Corp. ; 
Farris Stacon Corporation .. 
Fenwal Incorporated 
Fielden Instrument Div. .... 
Foster Engineering Co. ...... 
Foxboro Company 
Frick Company 
Fuller Company .... 
Fulton Sylphon Div. ....000..... 


General Ceramics Corp. .... 3 


General Electric Co 
Gotham Instruments . 
Grinnell Company, Inc. 
Ge Be Fs 3 
Hamer Valves, Inc. 
Hardinge Company, 


rporation 
Hetherington & 

Berner Inc 
Hills-McCanna Co. 
Homestead Valve 

Mfg. Co. 

Infilco Inc. ; 
SE Tote) ohven 1a ele) am el aele] a} ale}s) 
Jerguson Gage 

& Valve Co 


in CEC 


Comps 
Merrick S 


Milton Roy Co 
Mine Safety 
Appliances Co 
National Airoil 
Burner Co., 
National Lez 
Neptune Me 
Panellit, Inc 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Penberthy Injector Co 


Pfaudler 
Philadel Pump & 
Machinery Co 
Potter Aeronautic 
Powell Company, Wm 
Proportioneers, Inc 
Read Standard Corp 
Republic Flo he 


Cont 
Rockwe 


nnersville 
Blower 
Sackett & Sons 
Company, A. J 
Sarco. Company 
Schaffer Pr 
Schutte & K 
Company 
Spence Engineering 
Company, Inc 
Star Tank & Filter Corp 
Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co 
Strahman Valves, Inc 
Taylor Instrument 
Companies 
Toledo Scale Company . 
Uehling Instrument Co. 
United States Gauge 
United States Rubber Co 
United States 
Stoneware Co 
Vanton Pump & 


Vogt Machine Co., Henry 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Weston E 

Instrument Corp. 
Winslow Govt. Standard 

Scale Works, Inc 
Yarnall-Waring Company 


PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Chicago * Cleveland 


Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 
Denver * Houston 
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PROBLEMS. . 
begins on p. 16 


Which Directory 
Makes Your Dollar 
Most Productive? 


A new member will usually be 
called upon to prepare a formal 
| talk once every four to six weeks. 
_ A basic training manual which he 
| receives as part of his membership 

a ; » | in the Toastmasters Club outlines 

. ae 12 different types of talks he will ‘ 

ae | eventually be called on to give 
| before the group, and gives specific 


suggestions to aid him in the prep- 








jyuieivegd tak l ' t aration of his talk. 
‘\’ | \ akes your sales story to The new member’s first speech is 
for the purpose of introducing him- 





self to the group .. it is a “breaking 


~~ per dollar of cost | the ice” talk. He talks about him- 








] 18 industrial buyers* 








*Based on 1954 BPA | self, his experiences, his achieve- 
oe | ments, his ambitions . . in short, 
. 5 as | he gives something of a “This is my 
eh DIRECTORY | ei eigenen 
cl se tp takes your sales story to | n his second formal appearance 
‘ . | the new member is asked to give a 
ie es 23 industrial buyerst | talk where he endeavors to “sell” 

| « : : eal 
/ per dollar of cost e audience on his proposition 








possibly on the advantage of voting 
for a certain candidate for public 
office. Perhaps his talk is one of 
| protest or appeal. He must reflect 
earnestness and conviction. 


{Based on 1954 ABC 








MacRAE’S Blue Book Another talk in the series calls 
for the speaker to pay particular 

| attention to the proper modulation e 
takes your sales story of his voice . . tone variety . . force 
. and rate of delivery. Other talks 
° . | call for the speaker to use stories 

to 30 industrial buyerst | and illustrations . . or proper ges- : 
| tures .. or to pay particular atten- 
per dollar of cost | tion to the basic organization of his 

| material. 

tBased on current circulation Each meeting also provides time 


| for an “evaluation” period when 
some of the more experienced 
members constructively criticize the 
talks which are given during the 
evening. 

Most Toastmaster Clubs are limited 





These figures, based on cost per page, per thousand 
of effective industrial-buyer circulation, tell you plainly 
where your directory dollar works hardest and produces 


most. MacRAE'S 1955 circulation is over 90% SiC Bene lmertenege Saget Pano 
industrial, concentrated on big buying metalworking and man to actively perticinabaiane way 
processing plants, contractors and public utilities. That’s or another, in practically every 
why your BLUE BOOK Dollars are the most effectively meeting. 

productive dollars in your advertising budget. Reserve The initiation fee to a Toastmaster 


Club is generally $5 or $10, and 

annual dues will run somewhere 
around $20. 

Additional details about the ac- 

It Produces | tivities of Toastmasters Clubs can 

Consult — | be obtained through your local 


agency or s] BLUE | group .. or by writing to Toast- ‘ 
qc BOOK | masters International, Santa Ana, 


| California. « 
18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. | 


space now in the 1956 issue. 
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In the Industrial—Large Building Field 


FOR SALES ACTION YEAR ’ROUND 














here's the place 


<SASS) SSS to be... 
XS 


Increased attention, 
lasting sales power! 
They're yours when you advertise in our 
January Directory Number. It's the prized possession of over 
Contains 18,000 engineers and contractors. They find it the field’s only 


acs remabgan aetehiciean fatty et complete, up-to-date Product Reference. And that's been 

ali products used in ftnis 

field, 4 

. Riad iia gutlilee of the case for 21 years! Join the many who annually take 

all the manufacturers 

A listing of all known advantage of this advertising opportunity. Use extra 

frage names 
o the ¢ duct ME, ° e . 
Sigal ek. tic, fede space for extra emphasis in this extra productive issue. 


ALM LitehahUhickal Atha tae 


normal € 


1 regular 


KEENEY PUBLISHING... 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


@ AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. LOS ANGELES: 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
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We like to think of our 38 editors as worthy hands. We give them full credit for making it possible for our publisher 
to provide more convincing proof of editorial value to advertisers than any other oil publisher ever approached. 

WE confidently, The Journal has for 14 years put their worthiness to test by making the unconditional offer 
to pay costs for any sort of readership survey an advertiser or agency may make on oil magazines. The advertiser 

writes his own ticket —— makes up his own list of customers and prospects, prepares his own questionnaire, 
and asks his own questions. And he counts his own returns. The Journal picks up the tab. eae Why don’t you 

get in on this standing offer? Test for yourself the worthiness of our editorial hands. There are no strings attached. 
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TABLOID VS. MAGAZINE 





What format 
for employe 
publications? 


= A few weeks ago, a committee 
commissioned to launch a publica- 
tion for the employes of the com- 
pany, came upon one of the knotti- 
est of publication problems. Should 
the new publication be a magazine 
type, or should it be of the tabloid 
newspaper type? 

The rough printing estimates be- 
fore them showed clearly that the 
newspaper would be the less ex- 
pensive of the two. But were there 
other factors that made the tabloid 
newspaper desirable. 

The committee’s ultimate deci- 
sion to recommend a tabloid news- 
paper instead of a magazine was 
based on findings made earlier and 
often by other committees with sim- 
ilar assignments. Although there are 
considerably more employe maga- 
zines than newspapers in the em- 
ploye publication field, the tabloid 
newspaper appears to be inching 
slowly into greater management 
acceptance. 

Here are some of the reasons the 
champions of the newspaper provide 
to support their view that the news- 
paper is the better form: 


1. Generally, the newspaper costs 
less. The typical tabloid’s produc- 
tion costs are invariably lower than 
those of a magazine. Practically all 
tabloids are printed in one color. 
They use standard column widths. 
Heads are normally standardized to 
the same type face. Although some 
use coated stock, a great number 
use less expensive grades and sev- 
eral use newsprint. Trimming and 
binding are not usually required 
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by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 






for tabs. The majority are self- 
mailed, so the costs of envelopes 
and inserting are eliminated. All 
along the production route, the 
newspaper form provides economies 
warmly welcomed by the company 
treasurer. 


2. The newspaper is a more timely 
medium. Although most tabloids is- 
sued for employes are produced on 
a monthly basis, there is a growing 
tendency on management’s part to 
step up the frequency of issue. Tab- 
loids which, a few years ago, were 
issued monthly are now appearing 
semi-monthly or even weekly. 

The tab timeliness reflects itself 
in the copy. Whereas the editor of 
an employe magazine must concern 
himself with the preparation of lay- 
outs, balance of pages and a dozen 
other details involved in magazine 
production, the tab editor can make 
up swiftly. He works on a much 
closer production schedule through- 
out, so that his copy can be reason- 
ably current. If he carries personnel 
news, the material is not weeks or 
even months old. 


3. The newspaper requires less 
staff. This is of course related to the 
factor of cost. Since the newspaper 
production techniques lend them- 
selves to streamlining, such staff 
services as layout and production 
can be taken care of by the editors 
themselves. One war-time tab news- 
paper, produced on a_ bi-weekly 
basis and run on the local news- 
paper press on standby time, was 
turned out by a staff of two. 


4. The newspaper invites a quick, 
immediate reading. Whereas the 
employe magazine may be left as an 
adornment on the living-room table 
for several days before the bread- 





winner and his family get around 
to reading it, the newspaper gen- 
erally gets quick attention. It may 
be read and popped into the waste- 
basket in the same day but the 
point is that it is read. 

Tabloid newspaper editors of 
company publications generally feel 
that, although their products may 
lack the niceties of color and good 
appearance, they compensate for 
these shortcomings by wider read- 
ership. They feel that the news- 
paper’s production . . . editorial and 
mechanical . . . can be systematized 
so that the editor requires no great 
backlog of feature material, to fill 
holes caused by management cen- 
sorship. The tab editors find last- 


Continued on page 27 





Trend? . . Tabloids like these are gain- 


ing favor as employe publications. 





Electric Light and Power 





announces 


23a 


MORE CIRCULATION 


effective January, 1956 








Effective with the January, 1956 issue Electric Light and Power will 
deliver 18,500 electric utility industry circulation — an increase of 
28% over December, 1953 on which old rates were based. 


Although circulation has increased since December, 1953, it 
has not increased in ratio to the expansion of the electric power industry. 
While the number of key men has not increased as rapidly as the 
industry’s capacity, a thorough study of the industry in the Summer 
of 1955 showed the immediate need for increasing EL&P’s circulation 
in order to reach the growing personnel in certain functional groups. 
The circulation increase will be made mainly in the following groups: 


Engineering Executives 

System Operating Executives 

Commercial (Sales) Executives 
Engineering Firms Serving Electric Utilities 


With its increased circulation, Electric Light and Power becomes 
an even more powerful selling force by providing adequate coverage 
of the industry’s key men who control the industry’s buying power. 
For an example of how Electric Light and Power penetrates the leading 
electric utilities, see the next two pages. 


Circulation is now being increased. Electric Light and Power 
is delivering more readers every month. The December, 1955 Issue 
will deliver the full 28% increase. New rates do not go into effect until 
1956. The December, 1955 Issue will give you a big circulation bonus. 
Order your space today. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY! 


SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK WEST COAST 


22 E. Huron Street 1836 Euclid Avenue 130 East 56th Street McCDONALD-THOMPSON 
WHitehall 4-0868 PRospect 1-0505 PLaza 1-1863 San Francisco Seattle 
Walter J. Stevens Orrin A. Eames W. A. Clabault Los Angeles Denver 
G. E. Williams Bruce H. Dutton 
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Your Electric 





Light and Power 


The three present generating units at the Public Service Company of Colorado’s 
representative will be glad to Arapahoe plant in Denver. Each of these units has a capacity of 44,000kw, giving 

show you the actual list, names the plant a capacity of 132.000kw. Construction, now under way, will increase this 

and all, for this company, and for output to 232,000kw in 1955. 

any other leading electric utility 

you care to name. 


This company is one of the largest electric utilities in the West where it serves 


more than a quarter of a million electric consumers and is the major source of 
electric energy in a 16,000 square-mile area. 


Since 1945, the Public Service Company of Colorado has spent over $100 million 
for new generating, transmission and distribution facilities. The latest addition, 
now under construction, is a 100,000-kw steam-electric plant addition at Denver. 











Very important people! 

And the mote you examine the list of key men in the Public Service 
Company of Colorado who are receiving Electric Light and Power, the 
more important they will look to you. 


These are the men who make the buying decisions in this company. 
These are the men you have to sell. If your sales story was in the last 
issue of Electric Light and Power, you reached these important key men. 


Better than that — you reached the key men in every leading electric 
power company in the nation. 


It is this kind of penetrating coverage that is helping to increase sales 
for Electric Light and Power advertisers. They get their sales story 
in front of the men who make the buying decisions on multi-million 
dollar projects. 


The electric power industry is a $4 billion market. It is a market worth 
developing because it is constantly expanding. The industry will double 
its size in the next ten years. 


Ask one of our representatives to show you how and why Electric Light 
and Power can help you increase your sales in this ever growing market. 
The Haywood Publishing Company, 22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, III. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 
SALES OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
22 E. Huron Street 130 East 56th Street 
WHitehall 4-0868 Plaza 1-1863 

Walter J. Stevens W. A. Clabault 

G. E. Williams B. H. Dutton 

CLEVELAND 15, OHIO WEST COAST 

1836 Euclid Avenue McCDONALD-THOMPSON 
PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco Seattle 


Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles Dallas 
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talks to buyers 


Your advertising dollars we mean. The money you spend for magazine space. 
It’s supposed to buy more than just paper and ink. You spend it 
to reach people. Readers. Buyers. 


You can always find proof that the readers get the magazine. But does the 
magazine “get to” the readers? If it doesn’t, you are speaking in an empty hall. 


In Electric Light and Power you are playing to a crowded house. 
Reader traffic in this magazine is high. 


How do we know? Our own reader surveys tell us. Our editors’ personal 
contacts with industry leaders guide us. Requests for reprints offer tangible 
evidence. Results obtained by our advertisers are proof of reader action. 
Readers themselves tell us in their letters. 


But that’s all us. 


Just so we won’t get smug and self-satisfied, we employ the services of an 
impartial, outside organization to check us up. 


Electric Light and Power is under the constant scrutiny of the Eastman 
Editorial Research Organization. This is a critical and advisory service for 
publishers only. It is based on continuing exhaustive reader research and analysis. 


Our own efforts combined with Eastman Research Service is just as much a 
part of the magazine as the cover. We believe we know what makes our 
readers “tick.” They listen when we speak editorially. They are there when you 
step on the stage. That’s why your money talks to buyers when you 
put your sales story in Electric Light and Power. Readers are the key men 
in the electric power industry. 


Ee | ES ELECTRIC LIGHT 
+ AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


SALES OFFICES: 

CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK CLEVELAND 15, OHIO WEST COAST 

22 East Huron Street 130 E. 56th Street 1836 Euclid Avenue MCDONALD-THOMPSON Co. 
WHitehall 4-0868 PLaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco Los Angeles 
W. J. Stevens W. A. Clabault Orrin Eames Seattle Denver 
G. E. Williams B. H. Dutt-n 

















COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
begins on p. 22 


minute corrections easier to make 
and less costly, and make-up time 
is whittled down substantially. 


Du Pont Uses Tabloids . . 
In multiple plant operations, where 
employes are scattered over wide 
areas, the local plant newspaper is 
a dependable medium of local plant 
information. In some cases, the local 
plant newspaper is issued to supple- 
ment an over-all company magazine 
of broad employe interest. Thus Du 
Pont issues a lively and readable 
journal for all company employes 
called “Better Living”; it is supple- 
mented at the local level by indi- 
vidual plant papers of various sizes 
and shapes, locally produced by 
editors assigned to the local plants. 

Du Pont’s “Chambers Works 
News,” for example, is a standard- 
size newspaper tab (half the news- 
paper page size) of eight pages, 
produced on newsprint. It is issued 
every two weeks and covers essen- 
tially the news of operations at the 
Deepwater, N. J., plant. For its gen- 
eral services division at Wilmington, 
Del., Du Pont publishes a four-page 
tab bi-weekly; another four-page 
slick tab appears at the Nylon plant 
at Seaford, Del. These are three 
of many distributed at local Du 
‘Pont plants. 

Local plant papers cleave sharply 
to local level news, leaving the 
news of company-wide importance 
to the over-all company magazine, 
although there are departures from 
this policy when news of company- 
wide interest needs local level in- 
terpretation. 


It Takes Two. . For several years, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. at Peoria, 
Ill., entrusted its employe news to 
a large bi-weekly paper called 
“News and Views.” After studying 
the situation, officials decided to 
divide up the informational respon- 
sibilities between two publications: 
“News and Views” became a maga- 
zine of broader general interest to 
all employes, and a new tabloid 
newspaper, “Caterpillar Folks” was 
introduced to cover the news at the 
local plant. 

The tire companies lean to the 


tabloids—Goodrich, Goodyear and 
General Tire are three that utilize 
the news form to get the word out 
to employes. Goodyear’s paper, “The 
Wingfoot Clan,” appears in various 
plant editions, and has often been 
cited for its weekly review of labor 
relations wherein readers get a 
quick look at what has occurred. 


Should It Look Low Cost? . . 
The editors of employe magazines, 
of course, often look with disdain 
on the lowly tabloid. They consider 
these journalistic upstarts, printed 
on coarse paper, as poor representa- 
tives of management. They point to 
the fact that the quality of a com- 
pany’s publication is a measure of 
the regard in which the company 
holds its employes; that a flimsy, 
inexpensive type of journal is a 
rebuff to the reader. They contend 
that a colorful and attractive em- 
ploye magazine becomes a matter 
of pride to employes, a showpiece 
on the living room table. They say 
that the families of employes tend to 
prefer the neater, costlier job. 

One editorial veteran, whose ex- 
perience covers the production of 
both types of employe magazine, 
concedes that a great deal depends 
on (1) the type of audience and 
(2) the quality of material. 

“If there isn’t anything meaty in 
it,’ he says, “it doesn’t make much 
difference by what process it is pro- 
duced, or in what form. But I 
would be cautious of the plushy 
product, because it too often prompts 
the employe to suggest that the 
budget be re-distributed in the pay 
envelopes. The plush employe maga- 
zine can build a fast resentment, 
even before it is opened. The tab- 
loid, on the other hand, is not pre- 
sumptuous. Its value lies in its sim- 
plicity. There is little about the 
average tabloid to suggest high cost 

. it has the physical appearance 
of something worth only a few 
cents. The cost-wise employe is like- 
ly to approve this, whereas he might 
be puzzled or annoyed .. . or even 
enraged . . . by something that looks 
as though it costs more than it 
should.” ® 


Next month: A study of develop- 
ments and trends in the external 
publication field. 
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$1.8 BILLION 


will be spent 
on 





construction & 
maintenance 
market 


New road construction in the 
Rural Roads’ market will approxi- 
mate $450 million in 1956, and 
rural road maintenance will total 
$1,340 million. 

Thus, total expenditures will be 
$1,790 million. 

On the equipment side of the 
market, the 18,000 jurisdictions 
maintaining rural roads own ap- 
proximately 284,000 units of major 
equipment valued at $1,200 million. 
Annual replacement amounts to 
about one-eighth of this total. Thus 
the equipment for construction and 
maintenance in Rural Roads’ market 
approximates $150 million annually. 


The Buyers 


RURAL ROADS is expressly de- 
signed to reach the purchasing in- 
fluences no matter what the buying 
patterns or individuals’ titles may 
be. 

RURAL ROADS covers both construc- 
tion and maintenance of the special road 
districts, towns, townships, and counties 
in the United States and Canada, and in 
addition, it covers the buying factors in 
road and bridge maintenance in the states, 
federal forests, national parks, federal 
lands, and military installations in the 
United States; and maintenance and con- 
struction in the Provinces and Special 
Roads in Canada. 

Elected public officials receive the 
magazine personally addressed at their 
homes—for technical men, their offices. 


Reach the buyers and specifiers of your 
equipment or materials in the United 
States and Canada through — 


22 W. Maple Street Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Reader preference studies by Chemical Process Industries adver- 
tisers over their customer and prospect lists consistently rank 
these two McGraw-Hill leaders at the top... Chemical Engineering 


first whenever plant production titles are surveyed . . . Chemical 
Week first at every level of management. Among those conducted 
over the past four years, Chemical Engineering received 80% 
more production votes than any other publication .. . Chemical 
Week 114% more management mentions than the next maga- 
zine. Together these two publications bracket both buying func- 
tions in the $41 billion-a-year spending CPI. Ask your agency! 
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CANADA Is Your No. 1 Export 
Market... 


CIEN Is Your No. 1 Publication 
to Sell Canadian Industry 


Canada buys more from the United 
States than does the whole continent 
of South America. She is the United 
States’ biggest customer. 


in no other country will you find such 
opportunities for business expansion, 
nor as easily developed. For one thing, 
you can reach most of your industrial 
buying prospects through one publica- 
tion. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS has the largest circulation of all 
industrial magazines in Canada. That's 
why more machinery and equipment 
firms advertise regularly in CIEN than 
in any other Canadian publication. 

You will be interested in a report of 
sales made through CIEN advertise- 
ments. Write for a copy today, to- 
gether with the CIEN NIAA Report. 





iia 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


No. 1 Publication to Sell Canadian 
Industry 

Largest Industrial Plant Coverage 

Most News of Industrial Products. 


Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 
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TRENDS 





A review of industry 
conditions that may 
influence industrial 


marketing procedures. 


High output, more competition 
seen in ’56 aircraft picture 


IM’s popular “Trends” column 
takes on a new look this month — 
a new style designed to give readers 
a concise, yet comprehensive picture 
of the trends within various indus- 
tries which may influence industrial 
marketing procedures. Each month, 
IM Associate Editor Fred Borden 
will work with leading business 
paper editors in preparing an up-to- 
the-minute report for “Trends.” Co- 
operating with Editor Borden on 
this month’s column were Randolph 
Hawthorne, editor of Aviation Age; 
Robert B. Hotz, editor of Aviation 
Week; Arthur J. Newfield, director 
of research for American Aviation 
Publications and the Aircraft In- 
dustries Assn. of America. 


® The controlling factor in the 
aviation industry picture for 1956 
is the international situation, and 
American military needs growing 
out of it. 

During the coming year, it is es- 
timated that airframe manufacturers 
alone will sell about $5.2 billion 
worth of product; of this amount 
about 89% will be purchased by the 
Department of Defense. Added to 
this total are a predicted $700,000,- 
000 to be spent on guided missiles, 
about $2 billion on piston and jet 
engines, and approximately $3 bil- 
lion on such vital components as 
flaps, landing gear, de-icing equip- 
ment, and both airborne and data 
processing electronic equipment. 

“Most manufacturers,” says 
Arthur J. Newfield, American Avi- 
ation Publications’ director of re- 
search, “see 1956 as a duplicate of 
1955 . . . equal output, reasonable 
dollar sales, and profits.” Produc- 
tion and sales outlook for engine 
manufacturing he characterizes as 
“good,” and the aircraft compo- 


| nents sales picture as “very bright.” 


Leading editors in the aviation 
field seem agreed that the develop- 
ment of guided missiles will prove 
one of the more important factors 
affecting the industry and its sup- 
pliers during the period immediate- 
ly ahead. Aviation Age, in its re- 
cently issued “Technical Planning 
Handbook,” says that “probably the 
most significant fact about guided 
missiles in the last year is that the 
missile program, after a long period 
of ups and downs, is finally becom- 
ing stabilized. It would seem that, 
from here on in, work should go 
on at a steady pace...” 


But Robert Hotz, editor of Avia- 
tion Week, sounds a note of caution. 
“There are many areas of conflict,” 
he says, “developing between De- 
fense Department policy and tradi- 
tional American business methods 
in handling the research, develop- 
ment and production of new mili- 
tary weapons systems. These con- 
flicts will pose serious problems 
both for industry management and 
military leadership.” 


The need for overcoming these 
obstacles is recognized by aviation 
industry authorities, who seem to 
be in agreement that a dominant 
feature of this field during the next 
10 years will be the technological 
race between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 


In the words of Mr. Hotz, “The 
major business of the future will 
go to firms successfully developing 
equipment incorporating large per- 
formance improvements within the 
time span allotted the military serv- 
ices to stay significantly ahead of 
their Russian competitors.” 


Emphasis on “Quality” . . In this 
connection, a report just made pub- 
lic by the Aircraft Industries Assn. 

Continued on page 32 
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Many advertising campaigns to industry 
are spotty because, after space in 

selected media is bought, there is little 
budget left to fill market gaps. In this 
way important coverage of promising new 
and hidden markets gets left out. 

Because Industrial Equipment News 
saturates ALL 452 MARKETS in 
industry, you can broaden and round out 
your coverage, find and sell new markets, 
at a cost of only $150 to $160 a month. 


Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


Themes Publishing Company 





FOUNDED 1933 
Details? send fer complete DATA FILE 
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% connections that 
Uaunket n pin-potut 
dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is undisputed leader in 
the market it serves . . . offering more ABC 
circulation . . . more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . . . than any other 
available publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,135 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation's milk supply. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW — 
8,450 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY . in the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas. 


THE MILK DEALER — 
Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,660. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub- 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
22,245 paid circulation. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 
The industries most valued buying quide for 
the last 28 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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TRENDS. . 
begins on p. 30 


of America has some significant 
things to say to producers who are 
engaged in subcontracting opera- 
tions for larger manufacturers of 
aircraft and components, not alone 
in guided missile construction but 
in airframe production as well. 

Pointing out, as do other ob- 
servers, that the entire industry will 
experience a gradual slight decline 
of production during the next two 
years, the report says: 

“One result of the reduction in 
aircraft production is the change in 
the philosophy of procurement of- 
ficials. Formerly, quantity delivered 
was a primary requisite to success- 
ful contract performance; now new 
importance is attached to quality, 
product reliability, and to low-cost 
production. 

“As a result, competition for major 
contracts among the prime _ pro- 
ducers has been intensified. This 
competitive atmosphere, in which 
low-cost bidding is particularly sig- 
nificant, will generally determine 
which outside source of supply will 
be used by an individual manufac- 
turer. 

“It is expected, therefore,” the 
AIA report continues, “that mar- 
ginal manufacturers will be dropped 
from the program, and contract 
awards will be made to those firms 
which can provide the high quality 
products required at the right time 
and at the best prices. The com- 
plexity of modern aircraft manu- 
facture is such that no one company 
can undertake to produce the entire 
product. 

“In many instances,” the surv2y 
disclosed, “small firms are able to 
fabricate some of the parts and 
components faster, better, and 
cheaper than the prime contractor 
himself. Such firms will receive 
business from the aircraft industry 
regardless of the over-all level of 
the aircraft procurement program.” 

With an estimated 50,000 pro- 
ducers, located in every state of 
the Union, having made some prod- 
uct contribution to the aircraft in- 
dustry during 1954, this new evalu- 
ation of subcontracting ability will 
make it advisable for smaller com- 
panies to recognize the standards 


that are likely to be applied in de- 
ciding upon the possibility of their 
continued participation. 

The AIA report thus suggests a 
series of checklist tests a prime 
contractor may apply to determine 
the capability of a subcontractor to 
perform specific types of work. 
Among these are: 

1. The type of work the com- 
pany can perform, including refer- 
ences to work already done in this 
field with the Air Force, Army or 
Navy. 

2. Physical capacities of the pro- 
ducer, including size and location 
of his plant or plants, dimensions 
of outlets, strength of floors. 

3. Complete list and description 
of all power machinery and equip- 
ment available, including makes, 
sizes, model numbers, capacities, 
age and condition, and a list of proc- 
essing, treating, plating and weld- 
ing facilities available 

4. Total number of employes, in- 
cluding specific breakdown of pro- 
duction and non-production 
workers, principal executives, spe- 
cial skills, wage scales and labor 


* resources. 


5S. Bank and credit references. 

6. Miscellaneous inform ation, 
such as plant security facilities, 
transportation both rail and 
highway . . . freight handling facil- 
ities, technical background, capacity 
for additional work. 


Boom In Heavy Aircraft . . The 
small decline in over-all production 
foreseen will result not from any 
reduction in total output of air- 
frame pounds (it is expected to re- 
main at about 150 million annually) 
but from a gradual decrease in the 
number of aircraft produced. Says 
Aviation Week: 

“This is because heavier and 
more expensive bombers and trans- 
ports are rolling off the production 
lines while fighter and trainer de- 
liveries are dropping.” Mr. Newfield 
concurs in this by noting that em- 
ployment in the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry should remain 
fairly stable during 1956, hovering 
around the 510,000 mark, and that, 
as in the past, engineers and skilled 
technicians such as mechanics and 
draftsmen will be more in demand 
than in supply. 

Continued on page 33 





Atom ’s Force 


Field Ahead 


Magazine Mov 


ONLY 5 YEARS FROM Now America plans to have 
750,000 kw in steam generating capacity 
powered by nuclear fission. By that time atomic 
energy will be on the threshold of all U. S. in- 
dustry, ready to move into manufacturing 
plants in forms not now predictable. As we 
enter this phase of the atomic age, the benefits 
are vast, the problems many. Because of this, 
an equally large obligation imposes itself on the 
media of communication with U. S. industry. 


Among these media, McGraw-Hill’s Power 
is well started on this giant-sized job of com- 
municating information of atomic energy to its 
particular audience of engineers. To Power, 
the challenge of atomic energy has been the 
newest peak in a long history of service. 
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In the 75 years since 1880, 

the productivity of the aver- 

age U. S. worker has in- 

creased five times. This is 

because he now has at his 

disposal 5.8 hp of mechanical 

force to crush raw material, 

= spin yarn, mix chemicals, 

Power's cover forge metal, or put together 

in 1894 his end product. It’s PoweEr’s 

reader who creates that energy and makes it 

available for production. In every major de- 

velopment contributing to the steady increase 

in that energy, Power magazine has found and 

played a big part. For important examples of a 

magazine at work ... and how it gets ready for 
the new era ahead... 


see following pages 





Atom’s Force (CONTINUED) 


Once danGeF WAS A PART OF 


A FOWtR. NY 
This boiler explosion, pictured in Nov 1894, was a whopper: 


27 units! But its 5-man death toll wasn’t rare by any means. 
In a “bad” month, Power reported 14 explosions, 20 deaths 


“World's largest boiler,” said Power in April, 1890. It stood 
about 30 ft high, delivered some 35,000 Ib of steam per hour. 
Today's largest is 150 ft high, generates 2.4 million Ib/hour 
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If YOU COULD THUMB THROUGH copies of POWER, 
printed in the 80’s when the magazine was young, 
among the steel engravings and classic prose you 
would find a column with this heading: BOILER 
EXPLOSIONS OF THE MONTH. 


Here were listed the deaths, the injuries and 
property damage in unfortunate plants where 
steam pressure passed the point of control. In 
these awful events, part of the pioneering price 
paid in most every field of human progress, a 
young magazine saw its first obligation and oppor- 
tunity to serve its field of industry. 

Almost alone at the outset, Power began to 
wage the long fight for a nationally uniform boiler 
code. Insisting, explaining, illustrating that power 
could be safe and must be safe. Finally, after many 
years, the fabric of a common standard was 
threaded through the states, setting safety limits 
that manufacturers could adhere to and operators 
could have confidence in. 

Even today there is no single piece of state 
legislation more common to all of the separate 
states than this boiler code. Power was the strong 
national voice it had to have. 


BUT THE BIGGEST STEP OF ALL 
WAS THE COMING OF ELECTRICITY 


Though hardly as dramatic as the bursting boil- 
ers, a powerful change was taking place in these 
years just before the twentieth century that would 
alter man’s life more than any other single thing 
he had found or invented before. 

Electricity was taking its first feeble steps when 
Power was born. Although electricity could light 
a lamp, power a telegraph wire and move a trolley 
car, it had not yet learned much about working 
for industry. 

That was where Power came in. 

An entire generation of engineering men, 
trained to run steam engines only, worked in a 
country depending on steam-powered equipment. 
Somebody had to teach them how to use electric 
power and take care of it. 

Power did. In a long series, the magazine built 
an “electrical catechism” which guided the old- 
time steam men, step by step, steady and sure, 
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“Very compact” was P ower’s 1890 verdict on this motor: 25 
hp from 2000 |b of cast iron and copper. Its trim modern suc- 
cessor is a midget by comparison, weighs only 4% as much 


In this 1890 engine room, you could generate 400 kw in 100 
sq ft of floor. Now, with steam pressure at 2000 Ib and tem- 
perature at 1050 F, the same area will produce 7500 kw 


through the mysteries of electrified industry. In 
book form these articles became known and used 
around the world. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS, 
BIG AND SMALL, COME EVERY DAY 


All change is not as dramatic as safe boilers, 
electricity or nuclear fission. Just one technical 
change can often mean greatly improved service, 
advanced efficiency, vast savings in dollars. 

Here, too, Power has seen its opportunity and 
filled its obligation: 

It was the first magazine in America, perhaps 
in the world, to describe centralized combustion 
control (Oct. 21, 1919). Today it would be difficult 
to find a utility or industrial generating station 
not using it. 

In the early 20’s, Power explored and pointed 
out the advantages of super-pressures, toward 
which industry is moving rapidly today. Power 
was a pioneer spokesman of the modern gas tur- 
bine (June, 1939). 

This list could go on and on, for it literally un- 
folds new pages each time we inch forward the 
amount of power available per worker. Or find 
new ways to transfer heat. Or begin to condition 
air to benefit some process or some product. It 
adds a new page of progress each day that Power 














lives with its particular function of industry. 

Especially within itself, this magazine has found 
opportunity and obligation. 

Conspicuous in industrial journalism, POWER 
has emphasized simplified writing, swiftly paced 
layout and presentation, 3-dimensional drawings, 
and its popular special reports. All aimed at main- 
taining its place in the changed and complex life 
of its engineer-readers, whose responsibilities have 
grown with industry. 


NOW—ELECTRIC POWER 
FROM THE ATOM 


So Power’s inevitable leadership in reporting 
the most important industrial development of all 
time — steam generation from nuclear fission — 
is just one more page in a long history of op- 
portunity and obligation. 

Already, in fact, a good many POwER pages 
have been written on atomic energy. The first was 
15 years ago, in July of 1940. Power’s “Nuclear 
Energy Study Course” is now in its second year. 
It translates the practical facts of the atom from 
the abstruse language of the physicist, to the 
working language of the engineer. Like its prede- 
cessor in electricity of 50 years ago, this series will 
become a book, to be used for many years. 


But the obligation now takes a new form... 


CONTINUED 
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These illustrations are from POWER's Nuclear Energy Study Course (April, 1955). They typify its direct service 
to engineer readers. See below for a word about . . 


A New Dimension in Industrial Journalism 


Beginning this fall, Power’s editors will conduct a monthly 
series of two-day Seminars on Nuclear Power. With invited 
guests from companies now serving the power field, editors 
will explore the fundamentals of atomic energy, look at current 
practices and examine various forecasts of the rate of growth 
of nuclear energy. 


These seminars are not designed for physicists or specialists 
in atomic fields. They will concentrate on the problems of doing 
business in a new age and attempt to throw real light on the 
big question: What will atomic energy mean to my business? 


This is a new dimension for industrial journalism. In its pages, 
Power is guiding its readers through the intricate problems 
of nuclear power application. 


In these carefully planned seminars, Power editors hope to 
give personal guidance to men who furnish the products of 
application to the power field today. 


Thus, while the greatest development of the century is still 
young, Power has determined to serve all participants in its 
particular field of U.S. industry...as a great industrial maga- 
zine should. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT, , PUT POWER BEHIND IT , 








TRENDS 
begins on p. 30 


The constant technological devel- 
opment that characterizes the air- 
craft industry . . and that will re- 
main its outstanding feature just 
so long as current military policies 
continue .. . provides American 
industry with both a challenge and 
a tremendous opportunity. 

The challenge can be met by the 
ability of scientists and technicians 
to create and develop new mechan- 
ical devices that will add to the 
superior performance of this coun- 
try’s aircraft. The opportunity rests 
with manufacturers to produce, in 
sufficient quantity, with adequate 
promptness, and at reasonable costs, 
the devices thus constantly devel- 
oped. 

With ever increasing speeds of 
aircraft requiring new and stronger 
materials and more flexible, faster 
operating components, the list of 
products needed to finish a modern 
plane would seem to provide an al- 
most unlimited number of Ameri- 
can manufactures with additional 
opportunities to serve this industry. 


In its “Technical Planning Hand- 
book” mentioned above, Aviation 
Age groups these products into 
seven major groups .. . aircraft 
and aerodynamics, propulsion, 
guidance and control, accessory 
systems, materials, production engi- 
neering, and test-training research 
equipment. 

Under these headings are such 
detailed categories as guided mis- 
siles, fixed wing, rotary wing, and 
water based aircraft; turbojets and 
turboprops; ramjets; rockets; com- 
bustion, fuels and lubricants; air 
navigation and traffic control sys- 
tems; electric, electronic, pneu- 
matic, hydraulic, electromechanical 
and refrigeration and air condition- 
ing systems; metals; non-metals; 
chemicals, and many others. 

The Aircraft Industries Assn., 
whose report is quoted earlier, has 
estimated that about $500,000,000 
in new machine tools will be re- 
quired for the switch that is taking 
place from traditional aircraft to the 
supersonic planes now on order for 
1956-57. 4 
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Burkhardt 


give your salesmen 
MORE PRESTIGE... 
MORE PRODUCTIVITY! 














One of many unusual Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits. 
Features 3" prong metal for extra capacity. 





Sales managers know that tired looking sales material, 
catalogs and carrying cases are deadly to sales. 


And that’s where Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits come in! For Zip-A-Kit cases 


are tailored to fit your every selling need . . . keep contents new and 
fresh-looking. Whether a simple interview ... or a long selling cam- 
paign ... they help your salesmen tell a logical, convincing story 


every time. That’s because they keep every piece of selling informa- 
tion in exact, compact, easy-to-reach order. 


And talk about keeping up appearances! A complete line of top grain 
cowhides and vinyl coated Burvyl in scratch, stain and perspiration- 
resistant finishes. All wear spots reinforced for longer wear. Every 
case is sewn with heavy duty thread for extra protection against 
tearing or ripping. 

Best of all, Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits are available with instant-action 
post, prong and ring metals which permit flat opening and fast, easy 
page changing of catalogs and other loose leaf literature. Whether 
you need a 1” or a 6” capacity, there’s a Burkhardt style to fit your 
requirements and budget. 


THE 


You'll find Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits 
build prestige . . . build productiv- 
ity for your salesmen. Write for COMPANY 


free copy of our new catalog. It 


gives complete facts on @ Binders to American Business since 1911 
styles, prices and uses! 
545 WEST LARNED « DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





Gentlemen: without obligation, please send me your illustrated Zip-A-Kit Catalog. 
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advertise 


Woros Business 









when you want to in- 


fluence the most successful com- 
panies overseas and the men* 


who run them. 


Executives—in industry : 


and government abroad : 

with money and 
property who daily in- 
fluence personal and 


family buying decisions 


in addition to the busi- 
ness ones they make 


every day. 


WORLD’S BUSINESS—( Edition in 
English) read in Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, the Orient, 


\ustralasia—in 1165 business and 


industrial communities in 61 


countries. 


GUIA—(Edition in 
read in Latin 


Spanish ) 
America, Spain, 
Portugal and possessions— in 839 
business and industrial communi- 


ties in 27 countries. : 


In their second half century 


World's Business & GUIA 


423 East 54th Street, New York 22 


Reporting and Interpreting Amer- 


ican Industry and Business— 


Overseas 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 





many: he noticed that 


Cold war eases, 
see more trade 
with Red areas 


® EASING OF THE COLD WAR since the 
Geneva Conference has prompted 
many export-minded U. S. indus- 
tries to consider new sales oppor- 
tunities that may be opening up in 
the communist-dominated portions 
of Europe. 

Trade with communist areas has 
been virtually at a stand-still. Now 
there is mounting pressure for a re- 
turn to more normal relationships. 

Visiting Russian agricultural ex- 
perts gave encouragement to this 
by expressing interest in some of 
the farm machinery which enables 
U. S. farms to operate with a frac- 
tion of the manpower used on So- 
viet cooperatives. 

Russians even invited the U. S. 
to send over some sales executives 
to exchange “know how” on dis- 
tribution techniques, and it now 
looks as if a “task force” from Na- 
tional Sales Executives will visit 
the Soviet in April. 

Keep in mind the fact that tour- 
ing U. S. Congressmen consider it 
politically safe to speak up for more 
trade. Some of the most persistant 
prodding comes farm-state 
Congressmen who figure Russians 
ought to be badly in need of some 
of the surpluses which have held 
farm prices down. Nevada’s Sen. 
George Malone (R., Nev.), who is 
always acutely aware of the prob- 
of domestic minerals pro- 
ducers, reported existing restric- 
tions haven’t hurt the Russians. He 
is all for doing business with them. 

Here’s an _ interesting sidelight 
brought back by a Washington 
newsman who recently toured Ger- 
German 
passenger planes were being piloted 


from 


lems 






‘WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


by experts from TWA, and serviced 
by ground-crews trained by Pan 
American. “How come the U. S. air- 
lines are being so kind to the Ger- 
mans?” he asked. 

In reply, he was reminded that 
German airlines are state-control- 
led, and that Berlin is the best hop- 
ping off point for Warsaw, Moscow 
and other points behind the Iron 
Curtain. “The day may not be far 
off when we will be flying into the 
East again,” a representative of the 
U. S. airlines said. “We want the 
German government to feel kindly 
toward us.” 


FTC aids distributors . . Existing 
anti-trust laws have had a critical 
going over by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and there may be some 
changes in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. 

The monopoly subcommittee under 
Sen. Harley Kilgore (D., W. Va.) 
turned a ‘spotlight on some of the 
controversial sections of the Robin- 
son-Patman anti-price discrimina- 
tion act. 

Chief criticism: that Robinson- 
Patman tends to deprive big buyers 
of price advantages which are right- 
fully theirs. 

Some of the discussions of R-P 
were academic even before the 
hearings were completed. At the 
very moment that spokesmen for 
large food distribution organizations 
were before the committee, the 
Federal Trade Commission voted to 
do an about-face, and to permit 
sellers to give special discounts to 
“integrated” distributors whose 
purchasing methods relieve the sel- 
ler of a portion of his sales costs. 


No exclusive territories? . . Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee also looked 
into the possibility that the Sher- 
man Act is hampering the efforts 
of U. S. manufacturers to enter into 


Continued on page 38 








Do you want your ADVERTISING 
to be 
SEEN and READ? 










When MW editorial 
is being read... 








... your advertisement 
will be seen. 











100% AD VISIBILITY— 


in Metat-Workine is your guarantee 


because it is the only metalworking magazine designed to pro- 
vide every advertiser with 100° visibility for his sales message. 
Every advertisement is always on a page with or opposite edi- 
torial material. No advertisement is buried among solid masses 
of advertising pages. 

In METAL-WORKING your advertisement is more productive 
because it is in the most readable position. 

Cover-to-cover readership is maintained because MW editorial 
provides maximum information concerning the manufacture 
and processing of metal products. And it is presented in easy- 
to-read pictorial style. 





cr _—s—sSWlf it is used in the metal-working industry 
it belongs in 


MeTaL-WorkKING 


A SUTTON PUBLICATION 


172 South Broadway 
White Plains, N.Y. 
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PLANT ENGINEERING is the only magazine published exclusively for engineers re- 
sponsible for plant engineering and maintenance. That is why editorial material can 
be selected specifically to satisfy the complete specialized range of reader requirements. 


Thus hind of ediloual cov eage lige 
Apecefcc job acyponachllidiet bushels 
conTimuLsud, Le spouse jeading wnlencal 


It takes a skilled management consultant to properly control cost of maintenance 


‘anal labor. One such authority here presents simple, step-by-step directions for ap- 
plying maintenance standards. 


Plant Engineer Allen of Plymouth Div., Chrysler Corp., demanded the best 
in dust collectors for the big Plymouth Engine plant. Here’s how his department 
tested and selected the best unit for the job—and saved lots of money, too. 


Even the very small plant can save money with punched card systems. One 
little GE plant buys—for $200 per month—the services of an electronic “clerk.” 
Results: Reduction of preventive maintenance work; thorough analysis of main- 
tenance program; complete records. 








NY 


Plant engineers use great quantities of plastics in buildings, equipment. This 
2,000-reader survey by PLANT ENGINEERING shows them how they can cut 


costs by using more plastics; where to get additional help, information. 








\ Maintenance can show plant engineering the weaknesses of design in some 
Ys equipment. Re-design by plant engineering can give greater service at lower 
costs. Lever Brothers show how they do it. 


and, thala why cipher PLANT ENGINEERING 
har neached an a tme high im HA pages — 
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WASHINGTON .. 
"Combines eae 
° Py } agreements givin oreign compa- 
prestige with results," 


nies exclusive sales territories for 
U. S.-type products. 

The Department of Commerce 
told the committee that many U. S. 
industrial companies have consid- 
ered arrangements which give them 
a minority interest in foreign com- 
panies, but court decisions (parti- 
cularly the Timken Roller Bearing 
case) indicate that exclusive sales 
territory agreements may be held to 
be illegal unless the foreign outlet 
is a branch of the U. S. firm, or a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. 


| Not enough steel? . . The boom- 
| ing U. S. economy shows no sign of 
let-up. Revised estimates of busi- 
ness expenditures for plant and 
equipment this year indicate invest- 
| ment at a record rate of $27.9 bil- 
lion during the fourth quarter. That 
means plans have been adjusted 
e increase -_ it, upwards about 3% since the Com- 
e with pitis Z 1 in Fe: | merce Department and Securities 
= | Exchange Commission issued their 
1955 forecast at the beginning of the 
year. Total outlays for the full 12 
months will be about 4% above 
1954, and only 1% below the $28.3 
billion all-time high of 1953. 
According to Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration present indus- 
trial expansion, even at this rate, 
isn’t meeting our needs in some 
areas. For example BDSA figures 
there is an actual deficit of 9,000,- 
000 tons in steel capacity right now. 


o so 
Mass Plus Qualit -Ha Advertisers Just a decade ago industrial lead- 
™ ers were wondering whether the 


U. S. could use the 100,000,000 ingot 


Many an advertiser is searching for the “ideal combination”— the iiisin i did eameetios Mili txlated 


medium that will bring him volume response from top-caliber on Mie ta ated Mew ciyHion 
prospects. In the business field, this function is filled by the Only industry alone is taking steel at the 
National Business Daily: a massive circulation of responsive rate of 117,000,000 tons. While this 
executives. What an advertising medium! leaves a 9,000,000-ton cushion for 


defense needs, government experts 
feel the defense cushion should be 


. . 18,000,000 tons. 
Circulation: 365,133 | The BDSA analysis concludes 


| that steel ingot capacity ought to 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL | be expanded from the present 126,- 


| 000,000 tons to 150,000,000 tons by 


Bblich. pppoe ie CHICAGO | 1960. This is based on the assump- 
ublished at 44 Broad St. 711 W. Monroe St. = ayes . : 

DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO | tion that civilian requirements will 

911 Young St. 415 Bush St. | continue to increase from the pres- 





| 

| on " 

| Continued on page 42 
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in the FOUNDRY FIELD 


OFFERING THIS STANDARD 








... THE ADVERTISER'S 
HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF CIRCULATION VALUE! 


Organized in 1914 to end publication circulation 
chaos, the Audit Bureau of Circulations is a co- 
Operative, nonprofit association for defining, 
auditing and reporting net paid circulation to 
high standards of accuracy. 


This ABC symbol is the hallmark of circulation 
value to 365 leading American and Canadian 
business publications and their advertisers. 


MODERN CASTINGS meets the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation's firm, long-established standards for 
net paid circulation, By supplying advertisers with 


modern trustworthy circulation facts that have undergone 


om ABC's rigorous, impartial audit, MODERN CAST- 
casti ngs INGS furnishes a solid foundation for informed 


/ advertising investments, 


American Ye of peudited Tuformation from ABC reports 


. Fou ndryman is the sound basis for making media decisions. 
Use this foolproof way to measure advertising 
” 
FP apc yaoi smi values when you plan your 1955-56 sales- 
id a * . 
0 DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS advertising campaign. 























ies os oe 


“1S IT PAID?” 














- 1S FOR AUDIT 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations audit 
of a magazine is a standard measure- 
ment, verified by a standard, impartial 
method of checking. 

The reports of semi-annual audits of 
the entire subscription list are published 
in ABC statements which tell you how 
many people subscribed, what they do, 
where they are, how much they paid, 
how subscriptions were obtained . . . and 


a score of other important facts to help 
the advertiser make intelligent media 
decisions. 

The ABC audits PAID magazines . . . 
whose circulations can only be built and 
maintained by people who want the serv- 
ice, and whose subscribers constitute a 
self-selected, interested and editorially 
conditioned audience that is responsive 
to intelligently planned advertising. 


WHICH IS WHY IT PAYS TO ASK...“IS IT PAID?” 
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People do not read business magazines 
for entertainment, but for news of their 
industry, and for ideas to help them 
with their jobs. 

Before a prospective subscriber sends 
in his check (or asks his company to send 
in its check) he must be convinced that 
the publication will provide the type of 
reading he feels he needs. 

The acceptance of a subscription es- 
tablishes a contractual relationship be- 
tween the reader and the publisher. Be- 
cause the reader shares the cost of pub- 
lishing, the publisher must see that he 


- 1S FOR BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


gets the magazine for the life of the 
subscription, and the editors must main- 
tain the interest of the reader. 

Without reader interest, the publisher 
of a paid-for magazine can’t get circula- 
tion. Without circulation he can’t get 
advertising . . . and without advertising 
he goes out of business. 

Conversely, new subscriptions and re- 
newals are an indication that a publica- 
tion is wanted by readers. Evidenced by 
cash-in-advance subscriptions, such 
reader interest makes the magazine an 
excellent advertising medium. 


ANOTHER REASON WHY IT PAYS TO ASK...“IS IT PAID?” 














OF PAID CIRCULATION § 














- 1S FOR CIRCULATION COVERAGE 


Circulation value is not merely a ques- 
tion of quantity, but of quality. 

The surest way to reduce waste circu- 
lation in a business publication is to ask 
readers to pay for the magazine and 
eliminate those who won’t. That is what 
audited, paid publications must do if 
they are to stay in business. 

When paid subscriptions come up for 
renewal, ““dead”’ names are automatically 
purged from an ABC publication list . . . 
not merely those who aren’t there any 
more, but those who are no longer inter- 


ested in the publication. The ABC pub- 
lisher cuts them off his list. He Aas to, for 
arrears show up on an ABC audit. 

In the very act of renewal, subscribers 
record any changes in title, addresses 
or occupancy of position. This provides 
a continual, systematic and automatic 
check on the entire subscription list. 

This paid-subscription form of opera- 
tion insures valid, vital circulation . . . 
and assures the advertiser that in a paid- 
circulation publication the reader is al- 
ways the boss. 


WHICH IS STILL ANOTHER REASON WHY IT PAYS TO ASK...“1S IT PAID?” 











OCTOBER IS ABC MONTH 


This month marks the 41st anniversary of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations . . . a voluntary, non-profit, cooperative association 
of over 3,600 advertisers—advertising agencies—and publishers 
of newspapers, general magazines and business publications. 

We of McGraw-Hill want to take this opportunity of congratu- 
lating the ABC for having performed its function so consistently 
and conscientiously that the ABC emblem has become a hallmark 
of honest circulation standards, advertising value and reader 
approval. 

We are proud of the fact that 34 McGraw-Hill Business Pub- 
lications have earned the right to display the symbol of member- 
ship in the ABC. 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ABD 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N., Y. 
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WASHINGTON .. 


MPA LEADS the Maat 


ent 117,000,000 tons to 132,000,000 

tons by 1960, and that an 18,000,000 Bg 
ton defense margin will be main- ; 
tained. 


More atomic business . . Like the 
meeting at the summit, the atoms- 
for-peace meeting at Geneva is 
having its impact on industrial ex- 
porters. Observers who attended 
the atoms conference came back 
convinced that the air has been 
cleared, so far as exporting of nu- 
clear power generating equipment, 
and certain kinds of “know how” 


a 
ote 


are concerned. 

At Geneva we discovered the 
Russians were well informed in the 
atoms-for-peace area, and that we 
could export more freely without 


Industrial Ratio Map of U. S. worrying about security leaks. 
o Area of each state is shown in exact ratio While the 1954 law provided sub- 
oo to its industrial value. M.P.A. reaches the 


“buyers” in this great “Heart” exclusively. stantial encouragement for U. S. 
companies that intended to special- 


ize in nuclear equipment, security 
FIRS; I in “Buyer” Coverage in the ins oraty 
| cussions with foreign buyers re- 
garding sale of facilities, parts or 

90-Billion-Dollar 
+. a 
Industrial Midwest 








| 
reactor materials. Now, however, 
| the Atomic Energy Commission has 
completed “agreements for coopera- . 
tion” with 27 countries which in- 
clude clauses assuring U. S. com- « 
panies that they can operate effec- 
tively without running into crip- 





If you sel! to these industrial purchasing agents, M. P. A. does your 
advertising job like no other publication can! It’s the “‘buyers’ ’ own 
magazine—official organ of the powerful P. A. Associations in the 
fabulous “Heart of Industria! America,’’ and ‘‘must’’ reading for all Census reports Nov. 15 . . Unless 


members. Offers you 100% ‘‘buyer’’ coverage. there have been unexpected diffi- 
culties, first industry results from 
the new Census of Manufactures 


pling security restrictions. 


Here in the midst of the world's greatest industrial buying programs, 
more millions are spent through regular, organized purchasing chan- 


nels than ever before. M. P. A. visits all these Purchasing Departments have already been run off the Uni- 
—circulates among the buyers—wields its influence up in mahogany vac machines at the Bureau of the 
row. Many P. A.’s are also top officials, plant owners . . . sign the | Census, and the technicians are 
checks. Don't be side-tracked. Make your direct pitch in the book that | poring over them trying to figure 


goes where the orders are issued. M. P. A. is that book. | out if there are any “goofs.” The 
reports will be checked for obvious 


A few of the ‘‘national’’ advertisers who use over 50% of the space: . Shi ; 
errors against statistical materials 











Pie : f 
Alcoa Wickwire-Spencer Nat'l Screw ¥I8y wee Sor j , tr associations and 
U. S. Steel Roebling’s Torrington lL mEST UT yore Issue | published by t ade oe i % 
& L Babcock & Wilcox Standard Oil — other government agencies before 
Ryerson Tube Turns Cities Service endl - A. list) : F 
Bethlehem Chase Brass American Box hom ed getting an OK to go to the printer. 
McLouth Bridgeport Robt. Goir @ etternes 
Assoc. Spring _—Scovill Brass Ohio Injector State reports for the Census of - 


Columbia American Brass Blaw-Knox 





Business are expected to appear in 
print around the end of October, 
and the best estimate now is that 
the first industrial reports for the 
pe Penton feliding, | Census of Manufactures will ap- 
Cleveland 13, Ohio | pear around Nov. 15. s 






































on your 1956 Advertising Schedule 
because it is the only strong 
inquiry-producing Magazine 


to deliver the 


HIGHEST CIRCULATION among air 


conditioning, heating and ventilating Contractors 
and Wholesalers in the $1.8 BILLION Home 
and Small Building Market... at the 


LOWEST COST per thousand... 


reaching the 


RIGHT BUYERS in the right places... 


as directly verified by 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Opa 


. REFER TO BUSINESS PUBLICATION RATES AND DATA (SRDS) FOR COMPLETE DATA ON HOW BEST TO COVER THIS LUCRATIVE 
BPA $1.8 BILLION MARKET THROUGH HPEN — PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK .13, N. Y 
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how Abbott Plastic Machine Corp. 
Accurate Molding Corp. 

Acheson Dispersed Pigments Co. 
Acromark Company, The 

do Adamson United Company 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. 
Aetna Standard Engineering Co. 
Allen, Alva F. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
e y American Agile Corporation 





Here are just some of the many advertisers who use Modern Plastics: 


American Cyanamid Company 

American Gas and Electric Co. 

American Insulator Corporation 

American Molding Powder and 
Chemical Corp. 

American Pulverizer Company 

American Resin Corp. 

American Steel Foundries 

Amos Molded Plastics 

Angier Products 








make advertising to the plastics 


Striking new developments give polyethylenes 
higher tensile strength, higher temperature 
resistance and greater rigidity. This is a tube 
cast of HT polyethylene as illustrated in an 
article in August 1955 issue of MODERN PLASTICS. 
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Ankerwerk Gebr. 

Anorgana, G.M.B.H. 

Apex Machine Company 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Argus Chemical Corporation 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
Atlas Powder Company 
Auburn Button Works, Inc. 
Auto-Vac Company 

Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 


B.I.P. Engineering, Ltd. 
Bailey, R. N., & Co., Inc. 
Bakelite Company 
Baker Brothers, Inc. 
Ball & Jewell, Inc, 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


Bamberger, A., Corporation 
Barber-Colman Company 
Battenfeld, Gebr. 
Bethlehem Steel Company 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Black-Clawson Company, The 
Boonton Molding, The 

Borden Company, The 

Bradley & Turton Ltd. 


Bridgeport Moulded Products, Inc. 


Buttondex Corp. 

Cabot, Godfrey L., Inc. 
Cadillac Plastic Company 
Cameron Machine Company 


Carborundum Company, Inc. 
Carver, Fred S., Inc. 

Catalin Corporation of America 
Cavagnaro, John J. 

Celanese Corporation of America 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Chemical Products Corporation 
Chemore Corporation 

Chicago Molded Products Corp 
Ciba Company, Inc. 


...and more fromC to Z! 








field carry more weight? 


How do the men in the field feel about MODERN PLASTICS? Ask ’em! 
You’ll find it’s got a long record of pioneering new ideas and uses 
for plastics ... that it’s looked-up-to and listened-to ... and recog- 
nized for its . 


LEADERSHIP IN CIRCULATION: The 25,000 circulation of MODERN PLASTICS 
is the largest paid circulation covering the two basic areas of the plastics 
market... the plastics industry itself and the users of plastics in many 


different industri«s. 


LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE: MODERN PLASTICS is the overwhelm- 
ing choice of executives with buying authority. For example, a Starch 
survey* made at the National Plastics Exposition showed that MODERN 
PLASTICS gives these men more help than all other magazines in the 


field combined! 


LEADERSHIP IN ADVERTISING: More advertisers spend more money and use 
more space in MODERN PLASTICS than in all other plastics’ magazines 


combined. 


It’s plain: if you have anything to sell... chemicals or materials, 
machinery or services... that the plastics and plastics-consuming 
industries can use, MODERN PLASTICS carries the most weight for 
the job. 


te for the full report of the Starch survey 


for additional magazine and marlcet facts. 


‘ 


In plastics, the : 
magazine is SJODERN PLASTICS 


MODERN PLASTICS | —- 


A Breskin Publication, ABC-ABP 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. 
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of Industrial Sales and Advertising 
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ABP FIREWORKS .. 


Why do editors 
high hat sales reps? 
If true, here's why 





® cHICAGO—Why do business paper 
editors have a high-hat attitude 
toward space salesmen who make 
editorial suggestions? 

That question led off a_ lively 
question-and-answer session at a 
day-long meeting sponsored by the 
Chicago Dotted Line Club of the 
Associated Business Publications. 
Various publishers in the audience, 
asked for answers, replied as fol- 
lows: 

» Albert E. Paxton, regional vice- 
president, western district sales, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.: “It is to 
a salesman’s interest to have an in- 
dependent editor. If an editor ac- 
cepts one suggestion, 
then all salesmen will expect to 
have their suggestions followed and 
editorial quality may suffer.” 

» Herbert A. Vance, president, 
Vance Publishing Co.: “Editors 
vary. We have one who thinks that 


salesman’s 


if he uses a salesman’s suggestion, 
he may help the salesman at the 
expense of his readership generally.” 
» Louis W. Fairchild, president, 
Fairchild Publications: “Editors are 
inclined to be independent . . . and 
that’s good.” 

» G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, 1n- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING: “The salesman 
sees the publication’s field from a 
more narrow point of view. The 
editor, if he’s a good one, sees it 
from the broader view of the read- 
ers’ interests.” 


e Next question: How important is 
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the renewal rate as a measure of a 
business publication’s worth? 

William K. Beard, president of 
ABP, who presided over the q. and 
a. session, observed that what con- 
stitutes a good renewal rate de- 
pends very much on the publication 
and its market. 

“If you have a fast-growing cir- 
culation,’ he said, “you usually 
can’t have a high renewal rate. 
The more people you have taking 
your paper, the harder it is to please 
all of them.” 

Ernest S. Klappenbach, Oil & Gas 
Journal, which has an 85% renewal, 
said: “Space buyers should ask 
publishers with a 50% renewal to 
explain in detail why the renewal 
rate is not higher.” 

Buttonholed later by an IM re- 
porter, Mr. Klappenbach reasoned 
that, whereas some _ publications 
have no excuse for low renewals, 
others may have good reason .. . 
including high turnover of people 
in the publication’s field, wherein 
readers move up to other job classi- 
fications or out into higher-paying 
industries, or keep moving for other 
reasons. 


e Next question: Is_ circulation 
gained by premium and introductory 
offers as valuable as 
paid at the regular circulation rate? 

Although the consensus was that 
circulation gained by introductory 
offers is fully as good, probably G. 
Robert McClain of Haire Publica- 
tions expressed it the most power- 
fully, when questioned later by IM: 
“If two men take $10,000 apiece to 
the bank, one of them having earned 
his by sweat of brow and the other 
having won his at the races, the 
bank accepts both deposits equally.” 


circulation 


e Next question: Why do business 
papers charge at the black-and- 
white space rate for an insert, al- 
though it comes to them already 


printed and therefore, it would 
seem, at lower cost? 
Herbert S. Stamats, publisher, 


Stamats Publishing Co., replied: 
“Because .. . 

» “1. Generally the insert has the 
advantage of being printed on heavy 
paper in color, yet the advertiser 
gets the space at the black-and- 
white rate. 

» “2. The advertiser usually pro- 


duces an insert in quantity ... to 
run in more than one publication 
and for other uses, including mail, 
handouts, etc., and so his costs are 
actually lower than they might ap- 
pear. 

» “3. The publisher often provides 
space on one side of the insert to 
the advertiser and has to print the 
other side (with ads, or editorial, 
or both) on a small press (at higher 
cost) and has to bind it in to the 
book . . all at added cost to the pub- 
lisher.” 

In addition to Mr. Paxton, Mr. 
Fairchild and Mr. Stamats, speakers 
on the program, which was titled, 
“A Full Day of Selling ‘How’,” in- 
cluded J. Sidney Crane, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corp.; Sim A. 
Kolliner, assistant director of re- 


search, McGraw-Hill; Thomas B. 


Haire, Haire Publishing Co.; and 
John B. Babcock, director of infor- 
mation service of ABP. 





Pop-Up Ad .. Four-color pop-up ad 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


breakers. 


is promoting 


Milwaukee, hydraulic circuit 
Gate fold insert is die cut so that when 
reader opens piece, cut out picture of 
circuit breakers pops up. Ad ran in 


Electric Light & Power, Electrical World 


and internal publication for salesmen. 


Six regional publications 
form new association 


® cHICAGO — Six regional indus- 
trial publications have formed a 
new association called Associated 
Industrial Magazines. 

The group will promote use of 
regional trade publications by na- 
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In a Growing Field, Men Seek Knowledge ... and 
Prefer ROCK PRODUCTS 


Our circulation has kept pace with the growth of Our 10-year Renewal Rate is 82.62% — one of the 
the field because the men who bear decision-mak- finest in publishing. The past five years have 
ing responsibilities remain willing to pay for the averaged even better (83.78%), and currently we 
superior editorial content of the one magazine that boast 85.51%. Our editors’ hold on their readers 
gets to the heart of the industry. gets stronger all the time! 





Tell Your Story Where Your Potential Customers Are Most Apt To See It 
.in the one magazine they read and continue to prefer in this field. 


READERS ... Not Just Receivers ROCK 
. «. make Your Printed Message an Advertisement in 
PRODUCTS 


LARGEST PRODUCER CIRCULATION IN THE HISTORY OF THE FIELD 








€ 309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Illinois (J) 
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to meet their increasingly complex needs... 


were stepping-up our 





O design 


Now oes EVERY OTHER WEEK 


publishing schedule more than doubles 


MACHINE DESIGH service to its readers 


(starting January 12, 1956) 


Accelerated Design Developments 
Call for Greater Frequency 


The editors of MACHINE DESIGN recognize 
that a monthly is no longer adequate to meet 
the needs of design engineers. 


The entire area of design engineering has liter- 
ally outgrown the method of editorial coverage 
we used for 25 years. Products of American 
industry daily become more complex. Almost 
overnight, new developments spring forth at a 
rate undreamed of when MACHINE DESIGN 
was established as a monthly. 





Booming Growth Ahead 
Will Further Increase Information Needs 


Development of automatic operation, ease of 
control, and the expanding volume of mass pro- 
duced products means increasing complexity of 
design. Whole new subject areas are opening up. 
This tremendous growth in the amount of engi- 


neering urgently requires a parallel increase in 
timely editorial coverage by MACHINE DESIGN. 


Adding more editorial material is practical only 
on an every other week publishing schedule. 


What Every Other Week Means 
to Readers 


It means a slimmed-down, easier-to-read, more 
timely book. In the past 10 years, our editorial 














~ information service 


engineers 








volume has doubled. Even this editorial leader- 
ship must be outstripped if we are to continue to 
give complete coverage of subjects important 
to engineers. 


More pages per issue would mean too much 
important information for the reader to absorb 
at a time. Twenty-six rather than twelve issues 
in ’56 will enable us to speed information to 
readers in a practical-sized format. 


What Every Other Week Means 
to Advertisers 


It means greater visibility for the advertiser’s 
message because of fewer pages per issue. It 
means even more thorough readership of the 
already ‘‘best-read”’ design publication: It means 
faster and greater pass-along readership. It means 
26 opportunities a year to get your sales story 
to the more than 100,000 design engineers who 
read this magazine. MACHINE DESIGN, 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
















Every Other Week 
starting January 12, 1956 


MACHINE DeotGT | 


a PENTON publication 
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ELECTRICAL | 


QUIPMENT | 


your best salesman 
calls on 


32,044 


specifiers of 
electrical products 


11,900 


manufacturing plants 
each month 





+ 


: a ‘one “Comm . ~ c 


fitz 


‘9 





EE CIRCULATION AND PLANT COVERAGE 


Total 
Plants Circula- 
1. ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET — tion 
Manufacturers of electrically operated, motor driven or 
controlled machinery, devices and related components 
and materials 


2. ALL INDUSTRIAL USERS — 
Manufacturing plants and other organizations main- 
taining electrical departments for purposes of installa- 
tion, replacement, maintenance, and repair of electrical 
equipment 


NON-MANUFACTURING — 
Transportation operating companies, public utilities, 
electrical engineering firms, motor repair shops, etc. .. 


7,336 18,166 


EE READERS by Engineering Function 


Design, Development & Application 
Plant Operation 
Management 


EE EDITORIAL CONTENT is devoted entirely to the factual presentation 
of new and improved electrical equipment, components, accessories 
and materials. This material is carefully analyzed, interpreted in 
terms of users’ benefits and presented in concise, comprehensive and 
easy-to-read style. 


EE READER RESPONSE to advertising and editorial appearing during 1954 


has exceeded an average of 20, 000 i inquiries per month. 


INQUIRY QUALITY CONTROL is a system devised by the Sutton Publishing 
Company, Inc. to insure the most productive inquiries from adver- 
tising and editorial. 


PUT YOUR SALES MESSAGE WHERE nOUR PROS- 


‘PMCTRICAL 


PECTS READIT...IN... 


wai ouremeNT 
‘i ann 


A Sutton Publication—172 South Broadway—White Plains, N. Y. 


4/ 
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tional advertisers. Members will 
represent each other in _ selling 
space. The organization also will 
help industrial companies find new 
dealers or distributors. 

The six charter members of the 
AIM are Chicago-Midwest Metal- 
worker, Iowa Business & Industry, 
Kansas Business Magazine, Mid 
South Mill & Factory, Pacific Fac- 
tory and the New Englander. Of- 
ficers are Roy Fellom, Jr., Pacific 
Factory, president, and Russell F. 
Lundy, Iowa Business & Industry, 
treasurer. 


‘Iron Age’ to hold seminars 
on ad, market research 


™ NEW yorK .. Advertising research 
and market research will be dis- 
cussed in seminars sponsored by 
Iron Age, New York. 

As a service to advertisers, dur- 
ing 1956, the publication will: (1) 
sponsor Mills Shepard readership 
studies of 12 issues of Iron Age; 
(2) sponsor Shepard advertising re- 
search seminars, at which copy ap- 
proach, and content will be appraised 
and headline, color and illustration 
techniques will be evaluated, and 
(3) conduct market research sem- 
inars at which metalworking market 
research men will be panelists. 


Starch offers students 
free readership reports 


= Mamaroneck, N. Y. — Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, is 
making free copies of its current 
readership reports available to stu- 
dents in college advertising and 
marketing courses. Starch says a 
survey shows that 47% of college 
advertising teachers would like to 
use such reports in their class- 
rooms. 


White forms consulting firm 


= cuicaco .. H. Ferris White, Jr., 
formerly with the Chicago manage- 
ment consultants, Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, has started his own con- 
sulting firm, Whiteway Enterprises, 
Chicago. 


Continued on page 52 





Can you help Supermerchants like 
Ehenreiter move $10 billion’ worth <a 


TON THE 


We) — 


of lumber and building materials? =~‘? 4 


Ross 10,000-Ib. fork lift, ae to move e x 28” vincbere rae sin: 
(right) Yard man positioning Hydra-wedge between timbers. 


ae trucks like this 5 “Gertinger” unit meet the dealer's dual need 


They're Prime Prospects for Eras sp =o 
materials handling Ba. 
Soctere equipment 


Here’s a typical BSN-reading lumber and building material super- 
merchant. Observe the size and scope of his physical plant, and an 
accompanying pictorial idea of the materials handling equipment he 
needs in his ever expanding retail operation. 


Ebenreiter is one of more than 20,000 BSN dealer readers who do 
88.2%* of the industry’s $10 billion annual sales volume—their sales 


Millions of board feet of This 5,000-Ib. Clark Hi-Lo Stacker 
lumber like this must be is used primarily for warehouse 
me ° “1° loaded, piled, unpiled and handling of packaged flooring, 
average nearly $500,000 . . . many of them in the millions. Selilad asc ad edes — silediea, plywood, pldater heard, 


They are the preferred one-stop purchase source of 100,000 profes- nomically if customers are and the hundreds of other home- 


to be properly served and _—_ building and home-making prod- 


sional contractor-builders, plus 46 million hobby and do-it-yourself 
if dealer is to profit. ucts, 


minded families and farmers. 


If you are looking for a ripe and ready new market for a wide range of 
materials handling equipment—loaders, stackers, conveyors, trucks, 
etc., ask the BSN man who calls on you for detailed data concernin 
the $10 billion lumber and building material market. Or write fo 
“How to Sell Today’s Building Material Supermerchant,” and judge 
for yourself. 


$ U P 4 LY N i W S$ = : Portable conveying eae like this "Rapistan” whee! con- 
Q 


veyor has a variety of uses in the modern lumber and building 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3 ee Was ptt = material operation. 


FIRST with readers 

F i RST with advertisers 

FIR ST in editorial excellence 
FIRST in industry services 
FIRST in dealer buying power 


LOWEST in advertising cost ere ly jl i 
always the FIRST ilsia i —— 


..° ° ° Here's an ‘den of the range Here's a typical materials 
dealer merchandising publication in size and capacity of mate- loading operation—lift truck 
rials handling equipment used to motor truck—out of the 

by BSN dealer Ebenreiter. warehouse, on to the job, 














GROUP DO YOU 
WANT TO SELL 
IN CANADA ? 





Canadians like their own 


national business publications. 


* explains how 


A recent survey 
much. Here are some reasons 


why : 


. « « because they’re edited for 
Canadians with an eye to 


Canadian needs. 


. « « because the books provide 
good advertising display 
and sound, readable 


editorial matter. 


» « « because space costs are 
low in relation to the 
publications’ deep pene- 
tration in the national 
Canadian market. 


Write to-day for information on 
Canada’s 105 BNA publications. 


*Gruneau Research 
Bulletin 1954 


on request. 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 





137 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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FAST WORK .. 





Vast census details 
will start coming 
through in November 


® WASHINGTON — Plans for the tab- 
ulation of the new censuses of busi- 
ness and manufactures call for 
publication of a vast amount of de- 
tail during the last two months of 
1955 and virtual completion of the 
job by mid-1956. 

The new censuses, the first since 
1947 and 1948, will provide the first 
full picture of the changes that have 
taken place in the production and 
distribution system during the vast 
expansion since World War II. 
Through the use of electronic 
equipment, the bulk of the results 
will be published in less than half 
the time that has been required 
in the past, giving the new census 
a timeliness that is unusual for a 
research project of such scope. 

During the last two months of 
1955, the following kinds of infor- 
mation will be released from the 
Census of Manufactures: 


1. A release giving U. S. totals, by 
industry, for such general statistics 
as employment, man-hours, pay- 
rolls, value added by manufacture, 
value of product shipped, cost of 
materials, fuels and electric energy, 
and new capital expenditures. 


2. A second release giving similar 
information by state, with separate 
figures for the most important 
groups of industries in each state. 


3. A listing of total shipments for 
each of 1,000 classes of product cov- 
ering all manufacturing. 


4. A series of 450 releases giving 
advance information for the 450 in- 
dustries defined in the Standard 
Industry Classification System. 
These releases which will appear on 
a flow basis beginning in November 
and running through March, 1956, 
will provide general statistics by in- 
dustry, by geographic division and 
State; U. S. totals for selected items 
such as fuel consumed; and total 
factory shipments of individual 
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commodities primary to each sep- 
arate industry. 

Shortly after the first of the year, 
final industry bulletins will begin 
appearing. In this phase of the pro- 
gram, which will be finished by 
May, the 450 industries will be re- 
grouped in 82 industry bulletins, 
which will eventually be bound to 
constitute the final industry volume 
for the census. 

These final bulletins will be sim- 
ilar to the bulletins for the 1947 
census, except for some additional 
tables giving information about 
water usage, horsepower rating of 
equipment, greater detail in prod- 
ucts shipped and materials used and 
plant specialization statistics. 

Throughout second quarter 1956 
advance results by states will be 
issued. Beginning in May and con- 
tinuing through the summer, the 
final state bulletins, which are 
eventually bound into the perma- 
nent state volume of the census, 
will be completed. 


12 subject bulletins slated .. 
The last phase of the census tab- 
ulation is scheduled for the sum- 
mer, when 12 “subject” bulletins 
will be published, consolidating in- 
formation on such topics as mate- 
rials consumed, fuels and energy 
used, horsepower, inventories, es- 
tablishment size data, etc. 

The results of the Census of Busi- 
ness will become available during 
the last two months of 1955 in a 
series of state bulletins summariz- 
ing the total number of establish- 
ments, total sales, employment, 
payrolls and number of active pro- 
prietors of unincorporated _busi- 
nesses for the state, each county 
and each community of more than 
2,500. There will be separate state 
bulletins for retail, wholesale and 
service trades. Final state bulletins, 
which will appear early next year, 
will contain similar information, 
with breakdowns by kind of busi- 
ness. 

Also early next year 20 trade 
bulletins will be published giving 
results for related business groups 
such as drugs, food, etc. Finally 
there will be a series of subject 
bulletins toward mid-year, covering 
credit, inventories, form of owner- 
ship, size and city size. 
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This card is doing a continuous job for you. 


It is mailed to ALL readers of PIT AND QUARRY, serving as a valuable 
guide for the editors. 


Hill 


PIT-QUARRY | 


! 
|| 





Because of the industry’s constantly changing methods, the readers of | 
PIT AND QUARRY are faced with many new problems. Our Continuous 


Reader Survey enables us to provide up-to-date information to help 
solve these problems. 





It also proves that PIT AND QUARRY goes to men whose titles 
show they have buying influence. 


You, as an advertiser, gain through our continuous effort to make 
PIT AND QUARRY more valuable and more useful to its readers—your 


customers and prospects. 


We'll gladly send you a folder showing many typical replies to our re ap San os emmrtnin teremnenrsnte a 
Continuous Reader Survey. 


PITAND QUARRY © 


y/ - ee 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois @ N BP 


*f Continuous Reader S urvey 
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Mass production is 
for “part-time” 


This biggest segment of the metalworking 





MASS PRODUCTION ACCOUNTS FOR 
APPROXIMATELY 85% OF THE DOLLAR 
VOLUME OF METALWORKING 


MASS PRODUCTION IS DIFFERENT 
FROM THE OTHER TWO SEGMENTS 
OF METALWORKING 


























Mass Production spends more than 
$20 billion annually for equipment, 
materials, supplies and components. 


Mass production is repetitive, con- 
tinuous, high-volume manufacture of 
mass-consumed products. Metal pro- 
ducing, on the other hand, turns raw 
materials into basic metals, and gen- 
eral metalworking manufactures 
products toorder. in limited quan- . 
tities, by nonrepetitive meth- S~ 
ods. Naturally, the problems, inter- & 
ests and entire make-up of these three 

segments of metalworking are com- 
pletely different. Their methods and 
operations have very little in common. 





This is more than five times the 
» amount spent by metal producing 
and general metalworking combined. 








- Because mass production buys in 
such volume and produces in such 
volume—and does so through its own 
distinct methods—it necessarily de- 
mands and merits separate selling 
OTHER TWO MASS treatment. It’s a “full-time” job in 


SEGMENTS COMBINED PRODUCTION ° A 
itsel{—and a big one. 








MASS PRODUCTION IS TOO BIG FOR 
YOUR SALESMEN ALONE TO COVER 


MASS PRODUCTION IS CONCENTRATED 
IN LESS THAN 10,000 PLANTS 






Naturally, your salesmen are ex- 
tremely important members of your 
selling team. But, they can’t handle 
the job alone—they couldn’t possibly 
cover the nearly 10,000 mass produc- 
tion plants and the more than 25,000 
key mass production executives that 
direct plant purchases. They need 


Of more than 50,000 metalworking 
plants, less than 10,000 can be classi- 
fied as mass production plants. Why silt 
settle for the “once-over-lightly” uuu é 
treatment on the entire metalworking %5 GENERAL 
market? Your best buying customers ae silen cumaecmeass 
—the bulk of your dollar volume— 

are concentrated in less than 1/5 of 

the total metalworking plants. Key 

your selling efforts to your biggest 

spending and your most important 

market—mass production. 





the continuous and concentrated sup- ¢ 
port of well-aimed advertising—ad- hi 
vertising that ends up in the right 
plants ... on the right desks. 
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1 too important 


coverage! 


market demands concentrated selling 


I 
2 


a 
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ONLY PRODUCTION MAGAZINE CONCENTRATES EDITORIALLY ON THE MASS 
PRODUCTION MARKET ALONE, Many magazines give “part-time” coverage 
to mass production. But, only PRODUCTION devotes its entire editorial 
content to the mass production market. It is the only magazine that 
recognizes mass production as a totally distinct, completely specialized 
market. And it makes a full-time job of it. In fact, mass production men, 
themselves, contribute much of the editorial content, and PRODUC- 
TION’S Round Table is a monthly feature based on the experience of top 
mass production executives. PRODUCTION is 100% mass production. 


ONLY PRODUCTION MAGAZINE REACHES 25,000 KEY MASS PRODUCTION 
EXECUTIVES—the men you must sell. PRODUCTION’s circulation is 
controlled to reach only those mass production executives who are buy- 
ing influences in the mass production field. Its circulation is verified 
constantly and checked by an independent research organization, all in 
accordance with strict BPA standards. PRODUCTION’s own research 
has for years produced a 97% verification of its circulation. PRODUC- 
TION readers are the men you must sell to sell the mass production 
market. 


ONLY PRODUCTION MAGAZINE LIMITS AND RESTRICTS ITS CIRCULATION TO 
MASS PRODUCTION PLANTS. There are, of course, magazines that “also 
cover mass production.” Editorially they attempt to serve metal produc- 
ing, general metalworking and mass production. Their circulation is split 
between these three entirely different markets. But, only PRODUCTION 
magazine limits its circulation to mass production plants, devotes its 
every issue to subjects of interest to mass production men. Only PRO- 
DUCTION assures concentrated, continuous coverage of mass production. 


ONLY PRODUCTION MAGAZINE COVERS MASS PRODUCTION SO THOROUGHLY, 
SO COMPLETELY . . . SO ECONOMICALLY. PRODUCTION magazine pene- 
trates the mass production market 25,000 times a month at just a few cents 
per call. It’s your hardest working salesman—reaching, and influencing, 
mass production executives whom your regular sales staff cannot possibly 
cover by themselves. Back them with a consistent, hard-hitting advertising 
schedule in mass production’s own magazine—PRODUCTION. See your 
advertising agency or PRODUCTION representative for full facts. 


| You reach mass production best 


through its own magazine. . 


NEWS 
begins on p. 46 


New book tells how to set 
advertising budgets sensibly 


™ NEW YORK .. Setting an adver- 
tising budget before deciding on a 
total marketing expenditure is put- 
ting the cart before the horse, ac- 
cording to a book recently pub- 
lished. 

The book is “How Many Dollars 
for Advertising?” by Albert Wesley 
Frey, published by the Ronald 
Press Co., New York ($4.50). 

Mr. Frey, who is editor of the 
Journal of Marketing, says advertis- 
ing is a vital element in the market- 
ing operation, but it must be geared 
in size and function to mesh with 
other marketing activities. 

He writes of the “optimum mar- 
keting mix” . . the best combination 
of advertising, personal selling, sales 
promotion and publicity . . which, 
he says, will bring top sales and top 
profits. 

Mr. Frey gathered his material in 
a study of the operations of more 
than 100 advertisers and trade as- 
sociations. 


New service for publishers 
launched by Leverette 


®™ CHICAGO Floyd Leverette, 
former business manager, Appliance 
Manufacturer, has resigned that post 
to form a new organization, Statisti- 
cal & Addressing Service, Inc., of- 
fering a new service to business 
paper publishers. 

Mr. Leverette said the service will 
include (1) addressing, list mainte- 
nance and tabulating for auditing 
and statistical work, (2) handling of 
renewal subscription promotion and 
verification and (3) conducting and 
tabulating market and readership 
surveys. 


William Quarles of ‘Power’ 
dies of heart attack at 55 


™® DARIEN, CONN. . . William Wash- 
ington Quarles, 55, Atlantic district 
sales manager of Power, McGraw- 
Hill publication, died of a heart at- 
tack August 19 at his home. 

Mr. Quarles joined McGraw-Hill 
in 1926, after two years with Inger- 


Continued on page 56 
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It's a simple Oo © 2. 


Sell the 2nd largest manufacturing industry 





the $17 billion Manufacturing Meat Industry 


Published Weekly 
since 189] 





PURCHASING 
Ge GUIDE 


FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 
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THE RATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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Even though your own sales staff is making adequate 
sales contacts in the manufacturing meat industry, your 
salesmen can work more efficiently and at lower cost 


per call when they have the support of 


NP’s 3-way Marketing Program 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Your advertising in NP appears against a background of proven 
editorial leadership and integrity gained through 64 
industry service. 


years of 


NP has the only PAID circulation in the industry and subscription 
renewals have averaged better than 80% for 20 straight years. 
NP has the greatest circulation in the meat industry going to Over 
4,000 primary plants with an average annual production per plant 
of $4,122,000. 

In a recent qualitative survey conducted by Kemp Research with 
depth interviews, readers voted ‘‘more confidence’ in NP by 7 to 
1 over the next magazine, and they voted it ‘“‘most helpful’’ by a 
margin of 5 to 1. 


PURCHASING GUIDE 


The GUIDE is the most effective means of distributing informa- 
tion about your product or service. 

Buyers prefer product information in this ONE place. Only 39% of 
meat industry plants have reasonably useful catalog files. The 
greatest coverage earned by any manufacturer’s catalog is only 37% 
and ranged down to 2%. 

The GUIDE sells the man who is ready to buy. 

Ic saves his time, cuts your selling cost, is always up-to-date and 
correctly classified, And, it is never thrown away. 

All year long the value of the GUIDE is promoted in the pages of 
The National Provisioner. 


NP’s DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


Printing, addressing and mailing service for all types of direct 
mail including: 


@ Reprints of your advertising in National Provisioner. 

@ Reprints of your product information pages in the Purchasing 
Guide. 

@ Also letters, reply cards, circulars, etc. 


PROVISIONER lists are so accurate we pay 10c for every piece of 
undelivered mail. 

This service can lighten your office work load and insure accurate 
distribution of your direct mail. 


Write for 16-page brochure which tells you more about NP’s 3-way Marketing Program for 
selling your product to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 
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soll-Rand Co., in Philadelphia, and 
became sales representative for 
Chemical Engineering and Food En- 
gineering. He served for three years 
in World War II, and returned in 
1944 to McGraw-Hill where he sub- 
sequently became district sales man- 
ager of Power in New York. 

He was educated at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Marion 
Military Institute, Marion, Ala. 


New packaging publication 
to be launched next January 


™ cHicaGco . . Package Engineering 
is the name of a new Chicago busi- 
ness publication scheduled to pub- 
lish its first issue next January. 

The publication will be directed 
to research, production and. tech- 
nical people in the packaging field. 
It will have an initial controlled 
circulation guaranteed at 35,000, with 
a one-time black-and-white page 
rate of $625. 

Angus J. Ray, formerly with Hay- 
wood Publishing Co., is president 
and publisher of Package Engineer- 
ing. Vice-president and Eastern 
manager is I. F. Megargee. 


Business paper ads sell 
better than you think 


™ cHICAGO— Business _ advertising 
has more industrial 
buying decisions than most buyers 
realize, according to an expert on 
motivation research. 

The expert is Stuart Siebert, 
vice-president, Weiss & Geller, 
Chicago. Mr. Siebert has been in 
charge of his agency’s investiga- 
tions into why industrial buyers 
buy. 

At a meeting of the Chicago Busi- 
ness Publications association, Mr. 
Siebert told of a survey he con- 
ducted among industrial purchasing 
agents and other executives with 
buying influence. 

When asked point blank whether 
business paper advertising  in- 
fluenced their buying decisions, 
most of the executives said no, 
they were too busy to read business 
paper ads. 

“But we found they weren’t tell- 
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WITH 


4,005 


PAID PIPE LINE 


Pipe LINE INDUSTRY has been accepted as a full-fledged 
member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations* ... with the 
release of its initial audit report covering the six-months’ 
period ending June 30, 1955. In one year’s time PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY has converted 83.8% of its regular readers to paid 
subscribers. A grand total of 4,005 was reached with the May, 
1955, issue . . . and it’s still climbing. Here, indeed, is proof 
that Pipe LINE INDusTRY is fulfilling a long-felt need for a 
specialized engineering-operating pipe line magazine. 


Advertising Acceptance, Too. During the first six months 
of 1955, Pipe LINE INDUSTRY carried a total of 371 pages of 
advertising . . . an increase of 134% over the last period of 
1954. This is the only publication giving exclusive coverage 
of pipe lines that showed such a sizeable increase. If you are 
selling this market, you, too, may want to add PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY to your schedule in 1956. 





ioe . 2 SEND NOW for your copy of the 
*PipE LINE INDUSTRY now joins her sister Gulf publications (WorRLD OIL new Pipe Line Data Book, just 
and PETROLEUM REFINER) in the ranks of ABC. Ask your nearest rep- off the press. 
resentative for details of the Gulf Multiple Market Plan that enables 
you to reach 42,000 oil men with specialized coverage. Pinpoint your 
markets in the three successful Gulf publications. 


FIRST Chotce 0f Pyve Line MEM »...0000vevecevvvees 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Apecialized PETROLEUM Sublications 


¢ Houston (1), P. 0. Box 2608, JAckson 9-4301 

@ NEW YORK (17), 250 Park Avenue, EL Dorado 5-4012 

e CHICAGO (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

e CLEVELAND (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-2550 

¢ Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

» Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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Chemical and Engineering News for broadest 
coverage and deepest penetration of more than 
80,000 chemists and chemical engineers who influ- 
ence and make decisions for the 24 chemical and 
process industries. 


2 Industrial and Engineering Chemistry for bal- 
anced coverage concentrated among the men who 
buy the chemicals and who specify, buy, build, in- 
stall and put new and improved plants and opera- 
tions on stream. 


3 Analytical Chemistry to reach. the men who 


~ 
me 


Roel 






lay the foundation through analysis, control and 
research for many operational advances in the 
process industries. 


Ag and Food to reach the closely related, spe- 
cialized and growing market for fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, herbicides and fungicides. 


American Chemical Society publications for an 
integrated editorial policy which makes these four 
major publications a group source of complete, 
practical information for Society members and non- 
members in the chemical and process industries. 


ACS PUBLICATIONS v the prose of the chemical world for the pro’s 








---1TO COMPLETE ADVERTISING COVERAGE OF THE 
CHEMICAL AND PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


ic 


Space buying for the chemical and process field is simple 
when you realize the scope of ACS publications and policy...when the 
comparison of circulation figures and functional duties reveals 
the superior coverage of these publications throughout the breadth 


and depth of America’s biggest manufacturing market. 





of the chemical world 


Chemical and Engineering 
Ne@ws-—rhis is the once-a-week newsmagazine of 
the entire chemical world. Over 80,000 men in man- 
agement, production, applied research and develop- 
ment, who are concerned with decisions to do or to 
buy, look to C & EN for the news of the major industry 
of which they are a part. Chemist or Chemical Engineer, 


Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry-— This is the one practical work-book 
for all chemical and chemical engineering functions 
within the chemical and process industries. Once a 
month it conveys the balanced engineering editorial 
content needed by the entire buying team to translate 
research into production. It presents more than twice 
the engineering editorial content of any other publi- 
cation on the development and design of processes and 
plants. It presents a huge amount of information on 
pre-production activities and the methods of converting 
the fruits of research to commercial production. Both 


Analytical Chemistry — Quality contro! 
of raw materials and finished products, product analy- 
sis, products application research, process instrumen- 
tation, testing and measurement, are the province of 
Analytical Chemistry. The editors examine and present 
the methods and the means by which the laboratory 
makes itself the origin of progress in the chemical and 
process industries. For this reason the technical stand- 
ards of this publication are held at the highest level. 


Ag and Food-—A special and rapidly grow- 
ing field of the chemical industry is that concerned 
with agricultural fertilizers and the chemicals which 
control plant pests and diseases. Annual sales of fer- 
tilizer and lime total $1.2 billion, while sales of basic 
insecticide materials and their formulations amounted 
to $375 million in 1954. Here, as in other chemical 
and processing fields, chemists and chemical engineers 
are engaged in research, manufacture and application 
of chemicals in the growing and processing of a sub- 
stantial part of the world’s food supply. Here, as in 


Advertising Management: 


Vice President or Director of Research, Treasurer or 
Plant Manager...in C&EN they know they will find 
all the essential material which enables them to co- 
ordinate their efforts with every other man on the 
working team. From the earliest job to the highest 
peak of success they have learned to rely on C & EN’s 
competent writing and considered interpretations. 
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the development of the new and the conversion of the 
old are thoroughly and authoritatively covered in terms 
which the working industrial chemist and chemical 
engineer can immediately apply to his problems. | & EC 
has the greatest circulation of any chemical publication 
among those men—regardless of their titles—who do 
the specifying and buying of chemicals and chemical 
engineering equipment. | & EC’s subscription renewal, 
as might be expected of so practical a working tool, is 
the highest (85.67%) among all engineering magazines 
published for the chemical and process industries. 


All articles submitted for publication are examined by 
leading authorities in the field and by the highly skilled 
editorial staff. Nevertheless, Analytical Chemistry pre- 
sents, by far, the largest number of articles on research 
and specialty chemicals, instrument applications in re- 
search, analysis, control, production, and on laboratory 
equipment and apparatus. Analytical Chemistry is the 
sole authority in its field. 


other chemical and process fields, a high proportion 
of management, production and research personnel turn 
to this ACS publication for the broad editorial coverage 
and high editorial standards which assure them of 
interpretive news reporting and working information of 
daily practical value. Ag and Food’s columns, because 
of its maximum circulation in the field, afford the chief 
means of communicating with the management, pro- 
duction, distribution, and research personnel of the 
agricultural chemicals field. 
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A HEINN Quiq 


created for you, can improve 
your sales operation 


SLI EO? DP PLL? Zenit 


TEV OMGMMLAG FI -XIOUFIG 


When Heinn custom-styles a 
binder for your special need, 
expect an original — an easy- 
operating, distinctively styled 
binder better than all others. 
Such a binder beautifies your 
catalog or manual, invites cus- 
tomer action. Years from now, 
when ordinary binders are 
worn out, your Heinn covers 
will still be attractive and 
serviceable. 


This performance explains 
repeat orders from companies 








he ; 
EE Lc 


Representatives 
in many 
major markets 





in a hundred different fields. 
Some orders come from people 
who have been Heinn custom- 
ers for 40 years — proof that 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 
help maintain high selling 
efficiency. 







WHERE'S THAT 
#!/272!10 sneer? 








He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 


This coupon will bring you the facts: 
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ing the truth by a long shot,’ Mr. 
Siebert said. “They thought they 
were but they weren’t.” 

Through depth interviews, Mr. 
Siebert said, his survey crew got 
to the truth and found that the 
executives were, in fact, reading 
the business publication ads and 
were influenced by them. 

Mr. Siebert said his motivation 
research showed three “basic emo- 
tional factors” must be present in 
order to make a good ad. They are: 

1. Reassurance of competence. 
That is, the ad must reassure the 
buyer that he is competent in his 
job. 

2. Authority figure. The ad must 
include someone or something up- 
on which the buyer can rely with 
absolute confidence in making a 
buying decision. 

3. Allay post purchase anxiety. 
The buyer gets anxious after he 
buys, says Mr. Siebert, so he will 
go back to an ad for reassurance 
that he has done the right thing. 
That reassurance must be there. 

Mr. Siebert told his audience of 
business paper publishers and space 


salesmen how they themselves 
could use motivation research to 
sell space. 


The important thing to remember, 
he said, is that the space salesman 
provide the space buyer with an 
authority figure that counts with 
the buyer, which is not necessarily 
the same as the salesman’s author- 
ity figure. 

Whether this “figure” is charts 
and graphs, the publication’s know- 
how, its market information or its 
physical appearance, it should be 
used because of its interest to the 
buyer, not to the seller, Mr. Siebert 
said. 


Leo Burnett celebrates 20th 
year, names new president 


THE HEINN COMPANY ¢ 322 W. FLORIDA STREET ® MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
We are listing quantities of items on which we’d like complete information: 


_~-------- SALESMEN'S CATALOG BINDERS 


= cHicaco .. Richard N. Heath has 
been elected president of Leo Bur- 
| nett Co., Chicago advertising agency. 
_...DEALER CATALOG BINDERS (0 Send ‘'Facts at Your Fingertips,’* Heinn's new i cial agency PA aa 


....MANUAL COVERS (Sales, Service, Ports) booklet for the catalog planner. 
_-vweee-PRICE BOOKS | Burnett, who becomes chairman of 
| . 








weneeea->- INDEXES (0 Have your representative call. the board. 
oe i . . ’ 
ates The agency now is celebrating its 
Address... ssp aascttatinoana cies eniaasg sedi SND gps calcigntiossh Simei ieasseichsinindhashinnaeasideeindininzenamntts — Continued on page 64 
ORIGINATORS OF THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF CATALOGING . . . LEADERS SINCE 1896 
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Before YOU decide on any METALWORKING PAPERS 
for 1956... get these helpful Sales Tools: 


45,000 CIRCULATION—Circulation breakdown of MACHINE and TOOL 
BLUE BOOK readers on IBM cards indexed by S.I.C. system. Tells you how many 


plants are reached, titles of readers and geographical locations. 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK—the production man’s publication . . . 
for plant superintendents, works managers, master mechanics and shop foremen. 
98°% of these copies are personalized. Published monthly since 1906, pocket size 


and the pioneer publication in controlled circulation. 





STARCH REPORTS—Available through the Starch organization to advertisers 
and agencies. Personal interview reports by Starch tell you how your sales messages 
are getting across to metalworking production executives. A simple, scientific guide 


to help you develop better: sales-generating ads. 





DATA FILE—Completely revised—based on NIAA outline—latest information— 
latest statistics—latest publication data in the form you prefer. A 24-page file-size 
folder to help you determine the sales potentials for your products in the huge 


metalworking industries. 








HOW TO REACH NEW SALES HEIGHTS—The story of the MACHINE and 
TOOL BLUE BOOK interestingly told in few words, many pictures. Your nearest 
sales representative is portrayed throughout the book, taking you on an excursion 
on how the BLUE BOOK can help you do a better selling job. You'll enjoy and 
profit by reading it. 





HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY— The only handy buying 
tool for metalworking production executives. It rounds out your sales program to 


the metalworking industry. User study proves its value to readers, and therefore to 


J 


advertisers. 92°/, report they use it as a buying guide, and of these 11% said they 


consult it daily; 41°%% once a week; 43° once a month. 28,500 distribution. Published 
Dec. 15. Closing Date, Nov. 10. 





Write or call your nearest MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK representative 


for any or all of these Sales Tools. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO., WHEATON, ILL., Wheaton 8-3400 








What power can disinter your advertisement 


when it lies buried in the great and growing clutter 


on the buyer’s desk? Textile World insists 


that it 1s this, and this alone. . . 


Editorial impact 


at the 


point-of-purchase 


This man is management... desperately busy 
management in a giant textile mill. Look at his 
desk! the top of his bookcase! 


In a magazine, in one of those piles, your ad- 
vertisement may lie... a remarkable advertise- 
ment, an accomplished advertisement—surely, 
no one else ever produced such an advertise- 
ment. But one force alone can get it read: edi- 
torial impact at the point-of-purchase. 


Delivery is not enough! You must employ the 
force that alone can open a business magazine 
... that opens Textile World . . . that, accord- 


ing to Readex, attracts 78-80-87-88% of TW’s 
subscribers to a single management article! 


In these days of so many easily-come-by circu- 
lations, all it takes to deliver some business 
papers is a postage stamp; but it takes editorial 
impact to remove a wrapper. 


Whether it’s spinning or weaving, knitting or 
finishing, Textile World serves advertisers best 
because . . . repeatedly, consistently . . . it has 
the greatest editorial impact at the point-of-pur- 
chase. So it leads in advertising volume. That 
advertising’is delivered, yes! . but read. 


text orld. 




















TEXTILE TARIFFS— 
A Three-Way Battle 


‘with the most mill-management subscribers 


\ 
) 


EDITED IN GREENVILLE, S. C. © PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL ide 











FOR SALE: 


133,000 
HOURS oF 


“BUYING TIME’ 

















The world’s largest audience 
of Civil Engineers — 
38,000 strong—spend an 
average of 34 hours reading time 
with each issue of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Written by leading engineers 
and contractors actively engaged in 
important projects, CE’s 
award-winning editorial 
content assures utmost reader 
traffic for your sales message. 


Such reader interest produces 
exceptional results— 
36,715 inquiries from one 
issue alone. Whether you 

manufacture equipment or 

materials, CIVIL ENGINEERING 
is your best buy for selling the 

engineered construction markets. 


Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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20th anniversary. 

Mr. Heath, who has been with 
the agency 19 years, has served as 
executive vice-president and as a 
member of the plans supervisory 
committee and the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Burnett plans to con- 


tinue on a full time basis, with 
emphasis on creative work. 
Three other men in the agency 


were promoted: William T. Young 
was elected vice-president in charge 
of creative planning; Andrew Arm- 
strong, vice-president in charge of 
art, and F. Strother Cary, Jr., ad- 
ministrative vice-president. 

The agency has about $65,000,000 
in billings annually and last year 
was ranked 40th among all agencies 
in the placement of business paper 
space, with 3,449 pages, in IM’s an- 
nual tabulation (IM, April). 


ARF gets new president, 
William A. Hart-of Du Pont 


® NEW york . . William A. Hart is 
retiring after 31 years as director of 
advertising for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., to 
step into the presidency of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, New 
York. 

Mr. Hart will take over as ARF 
president on Nov. 1, succeeding Ed- 
gar Kobak, who is stepping out 
after three years as president to 
devote more time to his business 
consultant’s service. 

Mr. Hart, member of the ARF 
board for nearly two years, is a 
former president of the Association 
of National Advertisers, a former 
vice-president of the National Better 
Business Bureau and a former vice- 
president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 


"Fleet Owner’ program helps 
advertisers merchandise ads 


™@ NEW yYorK .. Fleet Owner, New 
York, has launched a new adver- 
tising merchandising program for its 
advertisers. 

The publication offers to write, 
produce and mail a letter merchan- 
dising current advertising to people 


within the advertiser’s organization. 
The letters are designed to be ac- 
companied by a reprint of the ad. 

Fleet Owner pays all costs of the 
letters, but the advertiser pays for 
the reprints. The publication will 
send from 100 to 250 such free let- 
ters, the number depending upon 
the size of the ad. 

The publication has brought out 
a kit telling about the new merchan- 
dising service and showing samples 
of advertising merchandising de- 
vices, which the advertiser can use 
to merchandise ads to customers and 
prospects as well as to his own or- 
ganization. 

The devices include tags and 
wrappers that draw attention to a 
particular ad when sent out with a 
complete copy of the publication, an 
easel for miniature ad reprints and 
advertising reprints. 

The kit also tells the kinds of 
mailing lists that the publication 
has available and will rent to ad- 
vertisers, and it lists reprint prices. 





CERAMIC NEWS FROM HUBER 





Clay Mine No. 9 Night and day Huber kaoirx® 


Clay crosses the nation to help keep ceramic production lines 
rolling smoothly. Uniform, quality-perfected, Huber Kao.ex® 
Clays give you more laboratory control and scientific testing for 
your clay dollar than any other ceramic clay in America. J. M 
Huber Corporation, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HUBER. One of the world’s largest clay producers for some of 
the world’s largest ceramic producers 

DEVELOPERS AND CONVERTERS OF NATURAL aEsoURCES: Clays, Oil and 
Gas, Carbon Black, Chemicals, Ink—with plants at Huber, Ge.; 
Langley & Groniteville, 8. C.; Bayonne & Hillside, N. J.; Bay- 
town & Borger, Texas; Boston, Mass.; E. St. Louis & McCook, 
it.; Havre de Grace, Md. 











Ad? No, Postcard . . Instead of one 
large unit, several quarter-page ads are 
run in the same issue of publications on 
the schedule for J. M. Huber Corp., New 
York. Then the company gets double duty 
by reproducing the ads as post card mail 
pieces (above). Ad is case history. 


Correction: Beach & Pool & Swim- 
ming, published by Hoffman Publi- 
cations, Inc., New York, was erron- 
eously listed as having an agency 
discount of 10% in IM’s 1956 Mar- 
ket Data & Directory Number. The 
correct discount for the publication 
is 15%. 


Continued on page 65 





20 rons 


W]e 
NEEDED 


every 1000 feet ! 


HEN a drilling bit chews into the ground Here’s BIG business, with capital expenditures 


searching for oil, an average of 20 tons of exceeding $2 billion. To keep that investment 


steel is required for equipment, supplies, materials sa : * , ; 
4 amp = making hole” and producing oil . . . to handle 


—20 tons of steel for every 1,000 feet of hole : 
equipment properly and purchase it wisely... a 
drilled! Today 50,000 oil wells are completed an- 
: k special kind of worker is needed. Turn the page and 
nually in the U. S. Average depth of each well is 


4,000 feet, with costs ranging from $80,000 to learn more about the specialized oil producing 


$400,000 per well. industry and the men who do the buying for it... 


| 
1] 
it 
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B WORLD OIL 





Sales tips about the men who BUY for 
the OIL PRODUCING INDUSTRY... 


Oil field men with buying authority are busy, on-the-move people. 


Operations of the companies are widely scattered, and key men are 


located at many different points. 


Selling in no other industry requires so much hard work and expensive 


travel. Cost of typical oil country sales calls range from $8 to $20 per 


call. And it takes numerous calls to get an equipment item checked, field 


tested and put on an approved company list. 


But, these men with buying influence (the engineers, drillers, tool- 


pushers, superintendents, foremen, contractors, geologists, producers, 


etc.) can be reached effectively. And the way to do it is by pre-selling 


them in their magazine. They follow the world of oil in WorLp Ot. 


How to reach this specialized market . . . 


Operations in the oil fields are BIG—using everything 
from 5-cent bolts to $500,000 drilling rigs. But operations 
and men are specialized, too. 

A recent survey by Kemp Research among 14,000 oil 
producing men indicates that more than 98% buy only 
for the specialized division in which they work. To pre- 
sell these men requires an efficient, specialized sales tool. 
That tool is WorLp Ot. 

Wor tp Oi reaches 93% of the men who buy 98% of 


oil field equipment-services. These men subscribe to this 
engineering-operating type magazine, because it’s spe- 


cialized and sectionalized for them. Rigid editorial evalu- 
ation process assures job-help, dollar saving articles 
valued by engineers and supervisors everywhere. 
Field-trained, 16-man staff is backed by experience and 
assets of world’s largest specialized oil industry publishers. 
Wor p Ott covers your market with more than 21,000 
subscribers, 74 percent of whom are engaged exclusively 
in oil producing operations. These men follow the world 
of oil in Wortp Ot. Write today for complete details on 


your sales opportunities in this field. 











ADVERTISER'S MERCHANDISING PACKAGE 





In. addition to the regular advantages of using space in WORLD 
OIL, the publishers offer you the following merchandising 
services: 


. Research and market studies on your specific product or 


service and its application in this industry. Oil industry library 
also at your disposal. 


. Reprints of your advertising with WORLD OIL logotype at 


nominal rates. 


. Business forecast and review. Twice-a-year confidential pre- 


views of industry trends, developments, forecasts. 


. Monthly bulletin containing information on personnel changes, 


drilling activity, company plans, who’s meeting where, other 
news to help your salesmen sell this industry. 


. Photographs. Whenever possible, equipment photographs will 


be furnished from Gulf Publishing Company’s Oil Industry 
Library. 


. Copy advisory service. If submitted far enough in advance 


of publication, advertising copy may be reviewed by our field- 
trained editors. It can be checked for technical accuracy and 
sales appeal. 


. Reader card service. Coded, postage paid reply cards 


in each issue of WORLD OIL makes it easy for readers to 
request additional data on your advertised products. 


WORLD OIL 


Gulf Publishing Company 
P. O. Box 2608 Houston, Texas 






. use the Compostre Catatoc of Oil 
Field Equipment. Forging a strong link 
in your selling chain, Composite Cata- 
Loc can be a powerful supporting assur- 
ance for your Wortp Om advertising 
program. 

Composite Caratoc is a 5,200-page 
two-volume work, containing the pre- 
filed catalogs of almost 500 oil field 
equipment-service companies. It con- 
tains product information on everything 
used in oil fields from A to Z. Now in 
its 25th year, Composire Catatoc has 
become the primary buying source for oil 
producing equipment and services 
throughout the world of oil. 

Distributed on specific request of oil 
companies to 12,000 men with designated 
buying authority, the Composite Cata- 
LOG is a proven method of providing oil 
field buyers with your product informa- 
tion when and where they need it. 


identification of Buying Power 

Following each edition of ComposiITE 
CATALOG, a master “Identification of 
Buying Power” list is compiled, contain- 
ing names and titles of men who buy for 
more than 2,000 oil drilling and produc- 
ing companies. Annual checks of this list 
show that Wortp Or covers 93% of 
these specialized buyers. 

Use this powerful selling team 
Wor p Ot to gain product recognition, 
CompositE CaTALoc to make it conveni- 
ent for oil men to specify your product 
or service. 











42,000 ALL-INDUSTRY COVERAGE 


For companies selling to the entire oil producing, 


pipeline and refining market, the combined Wor.Lp SEE 
Oi, Pipe Line INpustry and PretroLeum Re- NEXT 
FINER rate schedule gives largest all-industry cir- PAGE 
culation at a very low cost per thousand. Following 
page gives details on these other specialized Gulf 


Publishing Company magazines. 





flow one company used Gulf 


r 


“OILWELL” uses SPECIALIZED ADS IN SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES 


as a part of its Oil Industry Advertising Program 





MAX E. SHIPPEE—capable ad- 
vertising manager of Oil Well 
Supply Division, U. S. Steel 
Corporation, carefully plans 
specialized ads for specialized 
divisions of the gigantic oil 
industry. 











bemese His COMPACT. 


(ss GiUWEELS 


This ad copy, slanted to ap- 
peal to oil men in the drilling- 
producing division of the indus- 
try, reached 21,000 readers in 
Wor-p Om. 





This advertisement for pump- 
ing station equipment appealed 
to men in the pipe line division 
of the industry. It ran in Pipe 
Line INDusTRY, was seen by 
4,500 pipe liners. 





came from 
“OULWELL” 


The refinery equipment ad 
was written to appeal to readers 
of PeTRoLEUM REFINER, men 
employed in the refining divi- 
sion of the petroleum industry. 
Here 16,000 readers in that di- 
vision were reached. 








42,000 PETROLEUM INDUSTRY COVERAGE 


Firms like “OTLWELL” have been using 
Gulf Publishing Company’s specialized 
plan for many years to reach specialized 
divisions of the petroleum industry, 


This combination rate plan gives you 


blanket and selective coverage. Here is 
largest all-industry circulation, a combined 


e : 
he 


total of more than 42,000! With this plan, 
you get the impact and economy of hori- 
zontal coverage, plus the effectiveness of 
vertical specialized monthly publications. 
You may buy one, two or all three of these 
for very reasonable costs. Check SRDS for 
combination rates, and ask your nearest 
Gulf representative for the details today. 


World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


P. O. Box 2608, Phone JAckson 9-4301, Houston, Texas. 

@ New York, 250 Park Avenue, ELdorado 5-4012. 

@ Chicago, 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330. 

@ Cleveland, 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-2550. 

e Tulsa, Hunt Building, Dlamond 3-1844. 

@ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, JEfferson 1219. 
e London, England, 120 Moorgate, Phone Monarch 5661. 

e@ Hannover, Germany, Limmerstrasse 31, Phone 4-2935. 
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Kearney & Trecker’s giant 
ad packs ‘em in at tool show 


® MILWAUKEE—Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee, which used the 
biggest “single page” ad in history 
to promote its participation in last 
month’s big machine tool show in 
Chicago says the ad “definitely was 
worth all the money we spent on 
Sag 

The ad, including extra reprints, 
cost Kearney & Trecker about $15,- 
000. 

The giant ad, a fold-out insert 
measuring just under 8 sq. ft., ran 
in the Aug. 29 issue of American 
Machinist, telling about the more 
than $600,000 worth of machine 
tools (31 separate units) which the 
company had at the show. 

“The ad really packed ’em in at 
our exhibit,” said Alphons J. John, 
Kearney & Trecker advertising di- 
rector. “Sometimes we were prac- 
tically mobbed out of our own area 
by the crowd.” 

Mr. John said, “A number of top 
management people tell us_ that 
when they saw the ad, they spe- 
cifically instructed their people who 
were going to the show to see the 
Kearney & Trecker exhibit.” 

Besides reaching American Ma- 
chinist’s 45,000 circulation, the ad 
was sent out as a reprint to a list 
of 30,000 persons in the metalwork- 
ing industry; 10,000 reprints were 
distributed at the machine tool 
show; 3,000 were sent to company 
stockholders and all sales personnel 
got a copy. 

The ad was a last-minute idea 
of Mr. John. Total time from the 
layout to the printing of 80,000 
copies was 20 days. The idea be- 
hind the ad, Mr. John said, was that 
the company has had so many new 
developments since the last machine 
tool show, seven years ago, that it 
had to do something out of the or- 
dinary to tell about all the new ma- 
chine tools it would have on exhibit 
at the show. 

Mr. John said the ad not only 
excited interest in the company at 
the show, it also is bringing in a 
steady stream of inquiries from 
persons who didn’t make the show. 

Continued on page 190 





FOR 1955— 
A $900 MILLION 
ANNUAL EQUIPMENT MARKET— 
AND HIGHER IN 1956! 


A greatly expanded market for highway construction equipment and material is 
assured over the next several years, no matter what size ‘expanded program” is voted 
by the next Congress—or even if one is not voted. 

“NORMAL” INCREASES IN CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES ASSURE THIS! 


Highway Equipment Market 
In late 1954, U.S. government data indicated that the 1954 equipment market in 
highway construction and maintenance would be $667 million. Later corrections raised 
this figure to $713 million. 
And after several revisions, the 1955 highway equipment market now stands at 
$798 million. Upward revisions of this figure will undoubtedly follow. 


Including Related Heavy Construction — 

To each above estimate of the annual equipment market in highway construction 
and maintenance, must be added the conservatively estimated $100 million spent for 
equipment in the related heavy construction field. 

THUS, THE EQUIPMENT MARKET IN HIGHWAY - (RELATED) HEAVY CONSTRUCTION IS 
APPROXIMATELY 900 MILLION DOLLARS FOR 1955 ALONE! 

Note, that this is the market for equipment alone, and does not include expendi- 

tures for materials and supplies, which also run into hundreds of millions. 


The Equipment Market in Highway Construction & Maintenance: 
1954-55 


1954 1955 


Fall 1954 “Revised _ ‘Current. 
Estimate Estimate Estimate 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 


New Construction $440 $480 $558 
Maintenance 227 233 240 

Total (Hwy.) 667 713 798 
Related Heavy Constr. 100 100 100 


Total Market $767 $813 $898 
AND THIS MARKET IS 91.7% COVERED BY ROADS AND STREETS CIRCULATION 


VERTICAL COVERAGE 

Recently published U.S. Dept. of Commerce figures show that the number of 
general contracting firms in the non-building field increased from 16,402 in the first 
quarter of 1951 to 18,932 in the first quarter of 1953. 

These 1953 data reveal that ROADS AND STREETS bettered its previous 90.9% 
coverage of all highway-heavy construction contractor firms in the U.S. Of the 18,932 
such firms reporting Social Security information, ROADS AND STREETS covered 


17,357 for a coverage of 91.7% 
1951 1953 


General Contractors (non-building) in U.S. (ist qtr.) No. of Firms 16,402 18,932 
ROADS AND STREETS Contractor Circulation (June) No. of Firms 14,905 17,357 
Percent Coverage of all U.S. Firms 90.9% 91.7% 

Since 1953 ROADS AND STREETS controlled circulation coverage may well 
have bettered even this astounding record. 


AVAILABLE MARKET DATA 
The Research Department of ROADS AND STREETS has prepared a number 
of reports which are available upon request. 
1. ROADS AND STREETS Market and Media Facts (file folder) 
2. Truck Ownership Among Highway-Heavy Construction Contractor Firms in the 
United States and Canada 
3. Planned Truck Purchases Among Highway-Heavy Construction Contractor 
Firms in the United States and Canada 
4. Estimated Equipment Needs for the Proposed Expanded Highway Construction 
Program 
5. Truck Ownership of Cities in the United States 
6. Petroleum Products Market Forecast in the Highway-Heavy Construction Field: 
1955-59 
. Truck Ownership of State Highway Departments. 


ROADS and STREETS 


22 West Maple Street Chicago 10, Illinois 
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more readers? 


e Hannover, Germany, Limmerstrasse 31, Phone 4-2935. 


How to Pick the Right Cutting Oil 





LABORATORY ANALYSIS? 

Sure. But there's no formula for correlating the labora 
tory analysis with how well the cutting off wall work an 
your joh, It taker wears of field experience like Sun's 
to help vou tnake the right choice. 


EXPERIENCE 1S THE ANSWER. 

wer But it’s expen Aad Sun has it. He field representatives have probably 
whew mm try to t 

6 wxpenence can help 


or black. light or heavy duty — Sun makes the kind of 
» at the lowest cost. For more infurmatior u 


4, Pa., Dept. M4 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY »SUMood> 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN O1L COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blve Sunoco Gosoline 





Claims vs. How To 

# These two cutting oil ads ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Machin- 
ery. Sun Oil used a “how to” theme 
and Texaco used a “product claims” 
theme. Which ad attracted more 
readers? See page 68. 
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Texaco Cleartex Oi! Does 
a Great Job for Teale Machine 
Company, Rochester, New York 


tule wherever Texace is on the pol There is a 
omplewe fine af Vexmcn Catting. Grinding 
Sobsshbe d Hydewulic Os to assure periect 
machining at all kinds, ars wnaoth, trouble. 
free performance from hydraulic equipment 
Tat a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you 
x welect the proper unes for your operanon. Just 
more pieces per tool grind call che neatest af the more than 2,000 Texaco 
better finish * 


lower unit costs 


Distributing Plants in the 48 States, of write 
The Texas Company, 145 Ent 42nd Sereet, 
st is the New York 17. N.¥ 


schining at lower x 


CUTTING, GRINDING 
SOLUBLE AND 
HYDRAULIC OILS 


1MY HURANTE on television Setureay rigats, NBS 
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G. EK. Is Among 
Nation’s Leading 
Metal Consumers 


Purchased 580,000 Tons Of 
Steel And Over 50,000 
Tons Copper In 754 | 


ae | 


SCHENECTADY, Aug. 23.— 
The establishment of the new 
Metals and Ceramics Building! 
as part or the General Electric 
Research Laboratory indicates 
that G. E. interest has been mo- 
tivated in this field not only by scien- 
tific curiosity but also by the fact 
that it is one of the largest consum- 
ers in the metals market. In 1954, 
G.E. purchased more than 640,000 
tons of ferrous and _ non-ferrous 
metals. 

Last year the firm purchased over 
50,000 tons of copper, not including 
the copper content of ingot and cop- 
per products purchased by operating 
divisions. G.E. is said to be one of 
the three largest users of the red 
metal in the world, with annual pur- 
chases exceeding $31 million. The 
company normally consumes 7% of 
all the copper offered annually on the 
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(News item from American Metal Market, Aug. 24, 1955) 
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| U. S. market. Std 
| On the steel market, G.E. purchas- | yo, 
les around 1% of the total tonnage | p4j 
| shipped in this country. Last year) 7, 
|the purchase of 580,000 tons cost | ({y¢ 
/ $85,250,000. This represents an aver-| 495 
age cost of about 7.35c per Ib. Or) not 
$147 per ton. ter 
More than 11,000 tons of aluminum | pe 
also went into the company’s prod- pr 
ucts during 1954, at a cost of over pov 
$8.8 million or at an average cost of | ay 
nearly 40c per Ib. pro 
Large-scale purchases of materials Ig 
by G.E. during the past year includ-|,, 
ed: stré 
Tons ste 
I hee tires aes ie ee # Ie 580,000 lim 
|}Copper os... eee ee ee eeeee 50,000 
‘Aluminum ..... ee esse eee 11,000 1% 
‘Super alloys ........+++- 1,500 | pei 
0 SM ee rae 1,180 
MOTTE avin xt oases 140 
PTURSCON: Gis Vers y+ «oc si8 52,000* 
| Frit (used in ceramics) .. 7,990 
* Short ton units. 
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AMM daly 


The fact that this leading metal consumer 
spends $1,940 annually for subscriptions* to AMM 
speaks volumes. It definitely indicates that G.E. 
and 11,000 other large-scale consumers realize 
that the DAILY news featured in AMM is 
HOT NEWS. It is the tonnage buyers’ only 
daily source of up-to-minute market information 
on metals and metal products. It is THE newspaper 
to which they turn every business day of the 
year for the answer to this all-important question: 
WHEN and WHERE to BUY. Does this sound 
like a good place for you to advertise? Since AMM 
carries more advertising than any other 
publication in its field, it is obvious that 


many other companies think so. 


a ‘ 
The price of a yearly subscription to AMM is $20, and 
no reductions from this rate are allowed on bulk 


orders or long term subscriptions. 





AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Metal Industries 
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To effectively SELL to 
this huge GROWTH 


Industry — 





USE the 

ONLY publica- 
tion edited 
exclusively 


for ALL manu- 
facturers of 
ALL appliances!” 


HERE is a market 5 TIMES 
as big as it was in 1941 — 
and due to DOUBLE in the 
next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 
services... 


Insulation Finishings Equipment 
Plastics ond Supplies 
Custom Stampings Sheet Metal and Other 
Die Castings Raw Materials 
Name Plates Plant Equipment 
Heat Control Equipment Sheet Metal Fabricating | 
Appliance Accessories Equipment 
Electric Motors Materials Handling 
Electrical Heating Equipment 

Elements Fasteners 
Hardware and Trim Ceramic Insulation 
Castings and Forgings Wire Goods 


Glass Components 


Electrical Components 
Moulded Rubber Goods 


Shipping Containers 


. . « for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... . 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 
Clocks, Electric 


Clothes Dryers Radios 
Coffee Makers Ranges 
Dehumidifiers Refrigerators 
Dishwashers Roasters 
Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 


Sewing Machines 
Television Sets 
Toasters 

Vacuum Cleaners 


Fans 

Food Disposal Units 
Fryers, Deep Fat 
Home Freezers 


Hotplates Woffle Irons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
Irons Washers, Clothes 


Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


«--YOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 


MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


= The Texaco ad obtained a 5% 
“noted” score, while Sun Oil stopped 
16% of the readers. 

The Sun Oil ad spelled out spe- 
cifically the “how to” theme in the 


| headline. Through pictures and cap- 


tions it explained four methods that 
could be used in picking the right 
cutting oils. Half of the men who 
were stopped by this ad read most 
of the copy. 

Texaco claimed in the sub-head- 
line that their oil did a “great job” 


| for a particular client, and the cony 








Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 66 


gave specific results. The headline 
and the illustration referred to the 
client's continuous “round the 
clock” working hours, but this would 
not be clear to the reader at first 
glance. Evidently, it could not hold a 
reader long enough to find out what 
the idea was all about. 

Sun Oil’s informational approach 
appeared to be more interesting than 
Texaco’s claims. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 





Sun Oil Texaco 
Seen- Read Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most | Noted Assoc. Most 
% of Readers 16% 13% 8% 5% 5% 1% 
Cost Ratios _ 106 93 7) gee agama iremmaaeniss 





HW) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


oO Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


Q Read Most denotes the per cent of 





readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped’’ 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 


average; below 100 is below average. 





Media changes. . 
Chemical Processing Chicago, an- 
nounces the following additions to its 
Eastern sales staff: Frank Conway Wheat- 
ley, former advertising representative, Ros- 
Mac Publishing Co., and Robert A. Norton, 
Jr., former account executive, Mercready, 
Reid, Handy & Van Denburgh. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . New York, 
has announced the following appointments 
for Coal Age, Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal, and E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets: 


William H. McNeal, former managing edi- 
tor, Coal Age, has been named market 
research and sales promotion manager, 
and Raymond H, Smalley, former assistant 
business manager of the three publications, 
has been appointed to the new position of 
business manager. 


Wood & Wood Products . 
rates, effective Sept. 1 for new accounts: 


. Chicago, new 


Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $300 $275 $250 
2/3 page 250 225 200 
1/2 page 180 160 145 





ALID WHOA MIAN 
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Everybody knows where Grant’s Tomb 1s... du¢ 


do prospective buyers know where to find the distributors or 
wholesalers who sell your products? 

There’s no surer way to bridge the gap between your advertising 
and your local outlets than to use Trade Mark Service in the 
‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories. Your trade-mark or brand 
name is featured, followed by a listing of the names, addresses 
and phone numbers of your outlets in each market. 

Want to be convinced that Trade Mark Service will bring buyers 
and your distributors face-to-face? A sure and economical way is 


to test it in a few of your markets. 


Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 














Displaying this emblem in your advertising 


means more sales for your distributors 





The Trade Mark Service representative will gladly submit a custom-made plan to you. Cali him at your local Bell telephone office. 
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To 40,000 mechanical engineers, ME is their 
magazine... published by their Society, and 
edited solely to serve their needs. 





Design is basically an engineering function. Because 


most industries are fundamentally mechanical, process and 
product designers are therefore largely mechanical engi- 
neers. These men dominate the specification and purchase 
of equipment to be used in their products and plants. 


In addition to the 102 mechanical engineers at M. W. 
Kellogg, over 40,000 more read MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING regularly, every month. Why? Simply because 
they depend on it as their primary source for the first and 
authoritative source of technical news and information. 


Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING puts your sales story before this, the world’s largest 
audience of mechanical engineers—over 40,000 men who 
design or develop, produce, install, control and operate 
equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales moving— 
and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates mechan- 


ical engineers. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 
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Mechanical Engineering 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Eleanor Zelliot 
Expert in Russia . . Wroe Alderson’s 
Polaroid camera was a source of amuse- 
ment and delight as he snapped on-the- 
spot pictures throughout the U.S.S.R. 


By Frederick Borden 


# An American marketing consult- 
tant believes that the Soviet Union’s 
“new amiable look” springs largely 
from a real desire to solve its inter- 
nal distribution problems and in- 
crease its production of consumer 
goods. 

Wroe Alderson, partner in Alder- 
son & Sessions, Philadelphia mar- 
keting and management counsel, 
bases this conclusion on direct ob- 
servation of Russian marketing 
activities, supplemented by inter- 
views with Soviet citizens and ex- 
perts in that nation’s Ministry of 
Trade. Mr. Alderson toured Russia 


Behind the Iron Curtain 





Marketing consultant takes 
a first-hand look at 
distribution in the U.S.S.R. 


Wroe Alderson returns from Russia and tells 


what he saw and what he learned in 


interviews with Soviet industrial specialists. 


during June as a member of a dele- 
gation of six representing the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee 
primarily concerned with inquiring 
into the status of religious groups in 
Russia. While there, he made it 
his business to find out all he could 
about the Soviet Union’s industrial 
(and consumer) marketing and dis- 
tribution patterns. 

One of the keys to an under- 
standing of Russian moves, Mr. 
Alderson believes, is a recognition 
of its basic need for steel. Despite, 
or perhaps because of, the country’s 
great size, it is dificult to produce 
good grade steel in the quantities 
desired. Much of the ore is of low 
quality, by American standards, as 
is the coal used in the steel-making 
process. Available for the most part 
only in very thin vertical seams, 
the coal is expensive to mine, and 
must then be shipped at least 700 to 
800 miles to the mills, which usually 
are erected near the source of iron 
ore. 


Steel goes for arms . . With lim- 
ited amounts of satisfactory quality 
steel thus produced at relatively 


high cost, it has so far been virtu- 
ally impossible for the government 
to turn out proper housing, ade- 
quate quantities of large household 
appliances, civilian automobiles, de- 
pendable farm machinery, and 
other products needed to keep the 
population convinced of the cor- 
rectness of supporting “an eco- 
nomic system whose only excuse is 
its promise to improve living stand- 
ards for the mass of its people.” 
The great bulk of Russia’s limited 
steel production has for many years 
gone into armaments, aircraft, rail- 
road equipment primarily keyed to 
military uses, hydroelectric plants, 
factories producing heavy equip- 
ment, and machinery. 

Mr. Alderson believes that Rus- 
sian leaders are sincere in their ex- 
pressed desires to reduce world 
tensions. An ability to reduce the 
amount of production time, man- 
power and materials currently go- 
ing into manufacturing connected 
with the country’s military pro- 
gram, he points out, would make 
it possible for the Soviet brass to 
step up production and distribution 
of consumer goods. 
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“It appears,” he says, “that the 
government is making an active 
effort to supply a greater volume 
of consumer goods and to raise the 
general standard of living. It will 
be remembered that Malenkov 
announced such a policy in 1953, 
but that the government officially 
repudiated this program when Mal- 
enkov resigned as premier. Observ- 
ing the substantial stocks of goods 
in stores and the eager interest dis- 
played by Russian shoppers, one 
must conclude that policy state- 
ments and the facts of life are not 
always consistent. 

“It may be surmised that when 
the consumer goods program was 
announced it stirred up so much 
excitement that the government 
found it impossible to meet con- 
sumer expectations,” he continues. 
“The remedy was to back away 
from the public pronouncement but 
still go ahead with the program as 
rapidly as possible and to some ex- 
tent on a city by city basis.” 


Planning in the dark . . Noting 
that Russian authorities are getting 
ready to open a supermarket in 
Leningrad, Mr. Alderson points out 
that such an operation cannot prop- 
erly function “except as the last 
step in an orderly flow of food 
products from the farm to the con- 
sumer,” a condition which, he says, 
does not prevail in the Soviet Union 
today. He expresses his sympathies 
for the planner who is “trying to 
design a supermarket without ever 
having seen one, meanwhile exhib- 
iting a touching faith that it would 
work for them because it had been 
successful in the United States.” 

Of greatest significance to Mr. 
Alderson is the apparent realization 
on the part of those in authority 
that “American prosperity is built 
on our marketing methods as much 
as on our techniques of production.” 
He maintains that the success of the 
Soviet Union in solving its market- 
ing problems can make what he 
calls a substantial contribution to 
world peace. 

“It is better,” says his report in 
“Cost and Profit Outlook,” a bulle- 
tin privately distributed by Alder- 
son & Sessions, “for their plants to be 
turning out samovars and electric 
grills rather than ordnance. Any 
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Typical . . American visitors got a first-hand picture of various phases of Russian life. 
Here the delegates visit a typical village on a collective farm. Each family has a plot of 
land for a private garden, but lacks many basic necessities (by American standards), 


which Soviet industry is still unable to produce 


people is less ready for war as its 
expectations are increasingly ori- 
ented toward the purchase and use 
of consumer products ... An ex- 
pansion in the direction of con- 
sumer goods is a move toward true 
economic democracy with increas- 
ing attention to the _ individual 
needs and desires of millions of 
people as compared to the fixed 
goals of a few at the top. Democ- 
racy in the market place will open 
the way for democracy in other 
aspects of life.” 


Research without depth .. As a 
step towards improving distribution 
of wanted goods to consumers, Mr. 
Alderson reports that the Moscow 
state-run department store, GUM, 
has gone in for a form of research, 
but hardly one that could be de- 
scribed as being in depth. Twice 
during each business day, 600 of 
the store’s claimed 50,000 daily 
shoppers are herded to an auditori- 
um, where for an hour or so, they 
are subjected to a display of fash- 
ions, appliances, and other typical 
consumer items, and asked to write 
down their reactions to what they 
see. 

Curiously, although the demon- 
stration is ostensibly to ascertain 
the likes and dislikes of the Soviet 
consumer, the questions on the 
card distributed to the audience, on 
which they write down their com- 
ments, are printed in Russian, Eng- 
lish and French. 

GUM itself, according to Mr. 





ae 





Alderson, is a classic example of 
what is wrong with Russian mar- 
keting practices. Three stories high, 
and occupying about 15 acres, the 
establishment consists of a series of 
individual shops each of which can 
be entered only from one of two 
main galleries running the entire 
length of the store on each floor. 
Thus, there results a tremendous 
waste of space where merchandise 
could be displayed and sold, and a 
complete lack of any attempt to 
group related items. 

Customers spend much time run- 
ning back and forth between the 
individual shops, and the corridors 
are crowded with a great deal of 
unnecessary traffic. In addition, 
after Mrs. Russian Housewife has 
finally determined on a _ purchase, 
she receives a slip from the sales- 
clerk, hastens to the nearest 
cashier’s cage where she pays for 
the item, and then returns to the 
scene of the purchase where she 
picks up the merchandise upon 
surrender of the receipted slip to 
the salesclerk. 

Retail shops in general, Mr. 
Alderson observed, are _ inade- 
quately spaced, wastefully designed, 
located without much relationship 
to normal shopping patterns and in 
a bad state of repair. “The most 
fundamental need in general mer- 
chandising,’ says his report, “is 
some new first class stores which 
ean handle the kind of shopping 
traffic that is being generated by 
the greater availability of goods.” 



















































Some rationing still prevails, in that 
store placards tell the consumer of 
limitations placed on purchases of 
specific items. 

The marketing pattern is spotty, 
he notes, pointing out that Lenin- 
grad, with four times as many 
people as Rostov, has a far less 
attractive shopping district than the 
latter city, while Penza, a provin- 
cial capital of 150,000 people, where 
he spent an entire week, has shop- 
ping facilities he describes as no 
better than those in a second rate 
county seat in the United States. 


To escape stagnation . . Accord- 
ing to his report in the Alderson & 
Session’s publication, “This dismal 
picture may change radically in the 
next two or three years. There are 
men of ability in the Ministry of 
Trade motivated by a strong sense 
of professional responsibility. At 
long last they may be given their 
head by the top brass. 

“Their efforts would be far more 
effective if they had a chance to 
observe retail and wholesale prac- 
tices in the United States. If this 
country should prove inhospitable 
they could learn much from such 
shrewd merchants as the West Ger- 
mans. Even their small neighbor, 
Finland, has a great deal to teach 
them about product and package 
design provided the time has come 
to throw off the dead hand of 
Stalin and to escape the stagnation 
which has beset the applied arts.” 
In Penza, Mr. Alderson had full 
opportunity to observe many as- 
pects of normal Soviet life in a 
medium-sized city. The commu- 
nity’s lone hotel, whose facilities 
were certainly not lush, put up its 





Headquarters .. U. S. delegation 
gets a look at the Kremlin from across the 
Moscow River. 


first visitors from outside the Soviet 
Union when the American party 
arrived. 

It was in this connection that Mr. 
Alderson first realized that some 
American-Russian tensions can be 
caused by misunderstandings of 
purpose, with actions sometimes 
attributed to motives that do not 
actually exist. When his party first 
inquired about the possibility of 
going to Penza for a week . . they 
decided upon this particular city 
by sticking a pin in a map. . Rus- 
sian authorities demurred. Suspi- 
cion, Mr. Alderson reports, was im- 
mediately rife that the officials did 
not want the visitors to see a typical 
Soviet community, but later it be- 
came clear that the sole reason 
behind the Russian reluctance was 
lack of confirmation that adequate 
housing would be available. 


Not enough beds . . He believes 
that the Russians are not doing a 
particularly good public relations 
job, and that if they undertook to 
explain the thinking behind some 
of their decisions, the West would 
have far less cause to be suspicious 
of their motives. He cites as an 
additional example the case of one 
member of the group whose request 
for an extension of his visa for an 
additional month’s stay in Moscow 
was summarily turned down. 

Investigation disclosed that the 
request was refused only because 
the Russian capital has only 2000 
beds available for non-residents, 
and that the request covered a 
time during which delegates to the 
Supreme Soviet were scheduled to 
descend en masse upon the city for 
a meeting. 

The non-conducted 30-day tour, 
which covered seven or eight cities 
of varying size by air travel, and 
included a three-day trip on a Volga 
River steamer in the company of 
hundreds of Russian citizens, un- 
covered other aspects of Soviet life 
not connected with his specific in- 
terests in marketing and distribu- 
tion. 

Among his observations: 

© Soviet citizens talked freely and 
openly to the strangers, apparently 
without fear of arrest or reprisal. 

e There was no evidence of anti- 
American hostility displayed to his 


group, but Russians voiced criticism 
of such things as American military 
bases in Europe, unemployment, 
which they have been led to believe 
is prevalent in the United States, 
and problems of race relations. 

© Commercial air pilots seem to 
be about as efficient as ours, but the 
planes and airports have shoddy 
equipment, and while Soviet airline 
hostesses are efficient and pleasant, 
“they obviously are not chosen for 
the same reasons as ours.” 

@ Small appliances seem plentiful, 
but there is a great scarcity of large 
appliances, and a large-screen tele- 
vision set costs the average Russian 
worker about five months pay. 

@ Despite a long, intense anti- 
religious campaign on the part of 
the government, at least half of the 
Russian people are active members 
of some religious group. He freely 
went to the homes of local religious 
leaders and held discussions with 
them about their church activities. 

® Books are very cheap and plen- 
tiful, and there are more bookstores 
in Moscow than any other kind of 
retail shops. 

@ State-owned food stores in the 
cities run out of milk, meat and 
sugar early each morning. 

@ Ballet, opera and theatre have 
reached a high state of cultural 
development. 

e Bulk of the government’s in- 
come comes from a sales tax and 
therefore primarily hits the mass of 
low wage earners . . . there is no 
inheritance tax, and income tax 
never goes above 13%. 

e Farms suffer from a low rate of 
capitalization, and farm equipment 
in no way begins to compare with 
that in use in the United States. 

e Advertising is largely restricted 
to billboards, with about half pro- 
moting goods and half devoted to 
government messages. 


Marketing breeds peace .. But 
above all, Wroe Alderson seems to 
have brought back with him a con- 
viction that if Soviet planners are 
given greater opportunity to im- 
prove their marketing and distribu- 
tion programs by more consultation 
with American experts, the result- 
ant increase in goods available to 
consumers will help pave the road 
to real peace. " 
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3 Sins 


An agency executive outlines what he feels 
are the three major deficiencies of 
business paper selling . . . and offers 

some suggestions for improvement. 





By Richard C. Christian 

Director of Research 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
Chicago 


# Sinning in business is not obso- 
lete. In one business . . . business 
paper selling . . . sinning is flourish- 
ing. 

These are its three sins, or at 
least the three types of sinning that 
most affect advertisers and agen- 
cies: 


l Business papers 
*" are undersold 


The business paper today is one 
of the most undersold products in 
advertising. It is undersold in a vari- 
ety of ways and for a number of 
reasons. For one thing, business 
paper people themselves seem to 
have certain reservations about 
readership of their own _ books. 
When they are questioned or chal- 
lenged on the readership of their 
books they often fail to, refuse to, 
or completely dodge the question. 
When asked about the per cent of 
subscribers or selected recipients 
reading editorial material, space 
salesmen often answer the media 
buyer with a dramatic “silence.” 
Either salesmen don’t know, don’t 
have the facts, or simply have no 
real faith in their book’s editorial 
readership. 

This is unfortunate, because study 
after study by a prominent Eastern 
editorial research company, and the 
studies of other independent re- 
searchers, almost always reach a 
similar conclusion . . business papers 
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are, for the most part, thoroughly 
read from cover to cover, from 
article to article, and from ad to ad. 
Indeed, it is a sad commentary that 
often the media buyers have more 
faith in business papers than the 
business paper salesmen themselves 
do. 

Much of our own agency and our 
own research subsidiary’s evidence 
and studies show that business 
papers actually are much better 
read than you folks ever claim they 
are or ever try to tell us that they 
are. In some of our most recent 
studies we have found that many 
editorial departments of business 
papers have an average readership 
of 65%, 75%, 85%, and even 90% 
of the total circulation. In one par- 
ticular analysis of a business paper 
we recently completed we found an 
average readership of all editorial 
departments totaling 63%. These are 
the kind of figures and facts which 
you media salesmen should be 
shouting about. 


Starch and Readex OK... In a 
recent study of Readex editorial 
ratings on several books, we found 
that feature articles were con- 
tinually receiving 60%, 70%, and 
80% readership, yet we still find 
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business paper salesmen apologiz- 
ing or at least not aggressively 
selling their books and the reader- 
ship of those books. Sure, Readex 
has some definite limitations as a 
true measure of editorial readership, 
but we believe its usefulness more 
than outweighs these limitations. 

It is our opinion that very often 
Starch ratings have actually under- 
stated readership as much as they 
have overstated it. We have been 
told for years that it is quite likely 
that readership survey respondents 
say “Yes, I did read the article” or 
“I did see the ad,’ when actually 
they didn’t read or see it. We are 
inclined to talk about this as an 
“inflation ego.” This simply means 
that a reader believes in his own 
mind that he should have read the 
article or seen the ad, so he simply 
gives an untruthful affirmative 
answer. Certainly there is some 
truth in this theory. 

On the other hand, evidence from 
our studies, observations and the 
studies of other research people, 
often indicate that many people re- 
porting they read a certain article 
but really didn’t, have in fact done 
some editorial reading which doesn’t 
appear in the readership statistics 








of the resulting surveys. In fact, it is 
often these very same subscribers 
or recipients who complain that the 
books are too thick or have too 
many ads who, the very day they 
make such statements, clip an ad 
from a thick book or clip an article 
and route it to the purchasing agent 
or some other buying factor in their 
own companies. As a matter of fact, 
a high percentage of our own cli- 
ents’ engineers, sales managers and 
presidents continually tear out arti- 
cles or competitive ads and send 
them to us. Yet these are the same 
men who claim they just can’t find 
time to read business papers in their 
field. 


Where's Readership? . . Too many 
business paper publishers fail to 
give their salesmen ammunition in- 
dicating solid readership. Very few 
business papers run much of a 
“letters to the editor column.” Such 
a column ought to appear in every 
business paper and ought to be en- 
larged if it is now appearing. It is 
certainly one of the finest evidences 
of public response there is. 

Not enough business papers arm 
their salesmen with photostats of 
letters from readers, unsolicited 
letters, comments on editorial fea- 
ture articles or departments. 

Not enough business papers give 
their salesmen facts and figures on 
editorial inquiries and questions and 
problems presented by readers. 

Only too few business papers use 
the Starch and Readex rating serv- 
ices to analyze their editorial and 
advertising readership. Those books 
which do use Starch and Readex 
often fail to show media buyers the 
ratings of the editorial material. 
The advertising ratings are dis- 


cussed but editorial readership rat- 
ings get lost in the shuffle. 

And in my opinion, too few busi- 
ness papers use such services as 
those offered by Roy Eastman. While 
Eastman findings are confidential 
and not to be used as sales evidence, 
nevertheless business papers should 
sell the point that they are doing 
everything possible to increase the 
quality of their editorial job through 
the best editorial research and ma- 
terial they can put together for 
their readers. 

Also, too few business papers use 
editorial and reader research tech- 
niques on a continuing and formal- 
ized basis. There has been so much 
furor over readership studies that 
some business papers seem to be 
afraid to resort to this research 
technique. Researching your readers 
for their opinions and ideas and 
suggestions should be a continuing 
program and should be automatic 
and routine for any business paper 
publisher. It might be a good idea 
if more media buyers would regu- 
larly ask space salesmen — “When 
was the last time you researched 
your readers?” 

And publishers should arm their 
space salesmen with the facts and 
figures concerning requests for edi- 
torial reprints both in terms of num- 
ber of individual requests and in 
terms of total number of article re- 
prints. 

The sparsity of readership evi- 
dence is one example of poor selling 
or underselling by business papers. 


Use A Sales Brief .. Another ex- 
ample of underselling is the failure 
of space salesmen to be armed with 
a “sales brief” or capsule story with 
which he can give his book’s pitch 


in ten minutes or less. And such a 
“sales brief’ should be summarized 
in one or two pages which he can 
leave with the media buyer. In ten 
minutes, every space salesman 
should be able to answer this basic 
question: “Why should I use your 
book?” 

After all, a space salesman needs 
to know just two things... a 
knowledge of his book’s market and 
a knowledge of my client’s products 
and company. With these two pieces 
of information he can guide me in 
effective utilization of his book in 
reaching his market. Then, if a 
space salesman knows his market 
and my client’s products, all he 
needs to sell is good editorial mate- 
rial . . . and isn’t that really all he 
has got to sell, anyway? 

A simple “sales brief” outlines 
markets served, number and kinds 
of people in those markets, reader 
reaction and reception, editor biog- 
raphies and editorial objectives, 
merchandising and research serv- 
ices, and advertising growth. 


Get Off The Defensive . . Almost 
every week I read a report of some 
speech or some article in defense 
of the business paper. I say it is 
time to wake up. The business paper 
is here, it is successful, it is vital 
to efficient and productive market- 
ing, and it is certainly not necessary 
to defend the role of business 
papers, any more. Stop defending 
and start selling. 

And incidentally, too many busi- 
ness papers have let themselves be 
put on the defensive in competing 
against some of the general con- 
sumer books. A planned offensive 
would be a lot more effective. Even 
more effective than resolutions. 





cin #1 BUSINESS PAPERS ARE UNDERSOLD 





sin*2| NO EDITORIAL EVALUATION YARDSTICKS 





sin #3 FAILURE TO DOCUMENT ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 
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Yardsticks for measuring editorial content 


& How do you evaluate editorial content? 


A check list and questionnaire to summarize what might be the most important yard- 
sticks is being developed at Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. Here is the start of the 
list. Business paper publishers and space salesmen, says MRG&R, should help build it 
further. Have you anything to add to it? Here's the list: 


1. THE EDITORIAL STAFF 

How many editors 

Who they are, what is their back- 
ground, what is their reputation 

How many full time editors, how many 
part time editors 


2. EDITORIAL CONTENT 

Editorial format 

Editorial art work, use of color 

Use of pictures 

Headlines 

Typography 

Physical volume (per cent of editorial 
material to advertising) 

Editorial subject material balance 

Who has final authority on editorial 
pages 


3. READERS THEMSELVES 

They are real, even though they usually 
appear simply as statistics: readership 
studies on readers’ needs are important 

Use of independent editorial research 
firms 

Reader reaction, letters and communi- 
cations between readers and editors 


4, OTHER EVIDENCE 

Industrial Marketing’s annual editorial 
awards 

Special editorial awards in specific in- 
dustries and fields 

Honors and citations to editors from 
government and trade associations 

Government, business and industry ad- 
visory assignments of editors 





I think more of you would be on 
the offensive would believe 
more sincerely in your business 
papers and business paper reader- 
ship, and would believe that your 
books are read more thoroughly .. . 
if you would get into the field more 
often. Get into plants and factories 
and on construction jobs. If you 
don’t do this on your own, then 
your publisher should require it of 
you. 

The two most effective space 
salesmen I know spend up to 30% 
of their time in the field and in 
plants in the industries which their 
books serve. Here’s what results: 
First, of course, these men know 
first hand the problems and opera- 
tions of the business and industries 
to which their books are beamed. 
Second, and perhaps just as impor- 
tant, they are seeing business papers 
in action . . . they see them being 
read ... they see them on prominent 
places on business desks . . . they 
see the vitality of the business 
paper first hand. 


Need Sales Training . . Creative 
selling and the “how to” of selling 
are not very well developed in the 
business paper field. This fault is 
not particularly the space sales- 
man’s — in more probability it is 
the publisher who is guilty. Com- 
panies throughout every industry 
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are spending thousands of dollars 
on scientific sales training courses 
and on retraining and _ refresher 
courses. Such should be the case in 
the business paper publishing field 
also. 

Business papers would not be 
undersold and their stories would 
not be improperly presented if pub- 
lishers would utilize the sales train- 
ing tools that are being put to ex- 
cellent use by industry. The eco- 
nomics are simple. It is very costly 
to train men but it is not nearly so 
costly as to not train them and con- 
sistently lose sales because of the 
very lack of sound sales training 
and guidance. 

So much for underselling business 
papers. On to sin number two: 


2 Business papers are 
" not providing editorial 
evaluation yardsticks 


Sin No. 2 is the lack of a simple 
guide for media buyers to evaluate 
editorial material. There are 2,000 
business papers or more confronting 
the media buyer. Now six or seven 
of these papers are for ad managers 
and agency men. We can evaluate 


these rather handily because we 


know which of them is helpful to 
use in our work. But how about the 
other 1,993? We need some helpful 
yardsticks for them. 


Certainly you will concur with 
me that there is almost unanimous 
agreement that editorial quality of 
the editorial job is the single most 
important factor a book has to sell. 
Yet, to my knowledge there isn’t a 
single business paper that has done 
an honest-to-goodness, thorough- 
going job in putting editorial evalu- 
ation on a simple, factual, easy-to- 
use yardstick basis for the harassed 
media buyer. (See “Yardsticks,” 
left.) 

And how about sin number three? 


3 Business papers fail 
" to share in documenting 
advertising effectiveness 


There is little argument that in- 
dustrial advertising’s greatest prob- 
lem today is to document its effec- 
tiveness to the top brass in industry, 
to prove results and to show a dol- 
lars and cents return on every ad- 
vertising dollar spent. 

It is not only the business paper 
publishers’ prerogative but his duty 
to accept the responsibility of con- 
tinuing research into advertising 
effectiveness. It’s his duty to suggest 
and contribute to new and better 
methods to improve and prove ad- 
vertising effectiveness. Advertising 
is not a religion. It cannot and 
should not be sold or bought on the 
basis of faith. 

On the one hand, a publisher sells 
his book as the medium through 
which advertising will help increase 
sales. Yet on the other hand, he 
contributes little to the techniques 
involved in documenting that ad- 
vertising’s effectiveness. Obviously 
there are exceptions to this situa- 
tion. Some of our very best research 
in effectiveness has come from busi- 
ness papers. Still, merely because 
we have an Advertising Research 
Foundation and an NIAA Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute and 
dozens of agency research depart- 
ments, many publishers claim this 
as justification for their failure to 
share the responsibility for docu- 
menting advertising effectiveness. 

This job of evaluating advertising 
performance is a three-way street 

. advertisers, agencies and pub- 
lishers .. . and it is equally impor- 
tant to all three of us. A good many 
advertisers and most good agencies 
spend money and man-power on re- 





searching advertising effectiveness. 
In my opinion, far too few business 
paper publishers are doing the same 
thing. 

Let’s see now — there are over 
2,000 business papers. About 21 of 
them are using the Starch profes- 
sional rating service and another 
nine or so are using the Readex 
method. Two more business papers 
are going to use the new Mills Shep- 
hard Ad Recognition Study reader- 
ship service. Now that’s about 1/100 
of 1% who are using these simple 
tools. What’s even worse, the dozens 
of competitors of these 30 some 
books spend part of their valuable 
selling time tearing down Starch 
and Readex. 

Admittedly both readership serv- 
ices have limitations and faults. 
There is justifiable concern over the 
samples used and the techniques 
used in actually getting respondent 
answers. Neither one, of course, tells 
a complete story of readership or 
advertising effectiveness by any 
means. But they are helpful and 
useful to us in our advertising per- 
formance studies. Yet many of the 
books not using these services are 
loaded with ammunition which at- 
tempts to shoot holes in these pro- 
fessional research evaluation meth- 
ods. Better they should devote their 
efforts through constructive chan- 
nels — to constructive criticism, not 
destructive. 

Our agency has spent many 
thousands of dollars during the last 
five or six years using Starch and 
Readex facts as part of our basic 
research raw material. We think that 
money has been justified and well 
spent. Furthermore, we wish a great 
many more business papers used 
these services or ones similar. We 
know their limitations and weak- 
nesses well — but we also know 
their uses and advantages. 


Inquiries, Sales Are Gage . . 
Besides Starch and Readex, we 
evaluate advertising performance 
by inquiries and sales traced back 
to advertising. And what’s happened 
to the inquiry situation? Just this: 
in my opinion it is completely out of 
true and proper perspective. Some 
business papers whose editorial ma- 
terial consists primarily of short fea- 
tures on new products and many- 


facturing methods, and which are 
designed to develop inquiries, would 
have you believe that getting in- 
quiries is just about advertising’s 
sole purpose. And unless you're 
getting inquiries, your advertising 
is not doing a good job. 

As a result, those books not de- 
signed specifically to do this job of 
inquiry gathering then take up 
battle on the other side of the fence 
loading their salesmen with buckets 
of ammunition on “why inquiries 
don’t prove a thing.” What happens? 
Both publisher groups argue the 
subject completely and thoroughly 
out of focus. Even two sets of tri- 
focal eye glasses sometimes fail to 
help the media buyer get the situ- 
ation back into focus. The adver- 
tisers, the agency media buyers, and 
even the space salesmen are often 
confused as a result and the per- 
spective of just “what is advertis- 
ing” and just “what is an inquiry” 
is now ludicrously beclouded. 

Obviously obtaining inquiries is 
often a basic objective of an ad- 
vertiser’s campaign. His whole copy 
and layout approach, and even his 
media selection, are developed with 
this objective in mind. On the other 
hand, the hundreds of so-called “in- 
stitutional” or “idea” or “corpo- 
rate” campaigns running today, sel- 
dom seek inquiries of any kind. That 
is simply not the purpose of such 
campaigns. 

Inquiries and tracing inquiries 
back to sales is perhaps the best 
documented evidence we have. But 
advertisers and agencies need the 
help of publishers to put the whole 
inquiry subject back into proper 
perspective. Sorting fact from fic- 
tion is a necessary step in reaching 
a clear perspective. 


Need I say how this poor old sub- 
ject has been maligned and attacked 
from all sides. Again confusion 
reigns. And here again misguided 
sales effort and time and research 
effort too, spent in tearing reader- 
ship studies from limb to limb could 
much better be expended in the 
form of constructive research. 

Sure, readership studies have lim- 
itations and certainly they are not, 
by any means, the whole story of 
documenting advertising effective- 
ness. They only prove a limited 
number of factors, to be sure, but 
they can be helpful . . . and they 
have been helpful . . . and they will 
continue to be helpful. Certainly 
there is no need for me to spell out 
the weaknesses, or the advantages, 
of readership studies. Most of you 
know them as well as I. They are, 
of course, only a small part of the 
effectiveness analysis, but let’s at 
least keep them a constructive part. 
Business papers’ failure to accept 
this responsibility is hurting the 
advertising business today. 


Something Better .. My point... 
and my plea... is simply this: pub- 
lishers must not continue to neglect 
their responsibility in helping ad- 
vertisers and agencies document in- 
dustrial advertising effectiveness. If 
they don’t like Starch or Readex, 
then they must work with advertis- 
ers and agencies to come up with 
something better. If inquiries are 
not the answer, if readership studies 
are not the answer, then we must 
come up with something better. Or, 
at least, business papers must accept 
responsibility for documenting effec- 
tiveness and they must work closer 
with advertisers and agencies in 
seeking new and better methods. = 
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POWERAMA 


#® Who ever would have thought 
more than 2,000,000 people would 
turn out to see an exhibit of diesel 
power? 

Very few, probably. But a man 
named Harlow Curtice and his as- 
sociates, all men not given to wild 
flights of fancy, staged such a show 
and exactly 2,218,412 citizens came. 


“Powerama” was the name of the 
show. Nearly everyone must have 
heard of it by now. It was staged 
by General Motors Corp., of which 
Mr. Curtice is president. 

Powerama was held in Chicago 
Aug. 31 through Sept. 25. The show 
itself would take quite awhile to 
describe. 

Let’s just say here that the show 
covered 1,000,000 square feet (23 
acres) of lake front land and that 
it had 250 exhibits including such 
things as a navy submarine, a com- 
plete railroad train, a working oil- 
drilling outfit, a working sawmill, a 
working cotton gin, 35-ton bull- 
dozers that did the mambo. . and 
lots of beautiful girls. All, except 
the girls, were powered by diesel 
engines. 

100,000,000 horses . . A statistic, 


| which might easily have been over- 


locked, gave birth to the Powerama. 
Someone came up with the fact that 
sometime during 1955 General Mo- 
tors would produce its 100,000,000th 
diesel horsepower. 

Cyrus R. (Cy) Osborn, 
president in charge of GM’s engine 
divisions, pounced on that statistic 
and dreamed up a “world’s fair of 
power” that would dramatize the 
diesel as it never had been drama- 
tized before. Mr. Curtice, whose 
flair for showmanship put GM’s now 
famous “Motorama” on the road, 
went along with Mr. Osborn, and 
Powerama was born. 

It’s worth to GM is not so clear 
cut. This is the biggest show GM 
ever has put on, which is rather 
surprising when you consider that 
only 12 to 15% of the company’s 
sales are in non-automotive prod- 
ucts such as diesel engines. And 
Powerama must have cost plenty. 
(“In the millions,” is as exact as 
Mr. Curtice would get when ques- 
tioned on cost.) 

IM also asked Mr. Curtice: “Since 
Powerama is a show for the general 
public, why did GM choose this 
means to promote products that are 
sold not to the general public but 
to industry?” 


vice- 








Modernistic . . From the air, Powerama 
looks like colorful carnival of the future 
(top right). 


Ride ‘Em . . Big earth movers hold 
‘rodeo’ during stage show (center). 


Mobile Pool . . 50-ton truck becomes 
swimming pool complete with bathing 
beauties, trick diver (below right). 


“Well, diesel users are part of the 
general public, “Mr. Curtice said 
with a chuckle. Then he added, 
“Powerama brings together for the 
first time all applications of diesel 
power. The show is educational as 
well as promotional.” 

He did admit that GM expects 
sales to rise as a result of Power- 
ama. He didn’t say how much. 


Plenty for GM .. Meanwhile, the 
show went on, and out in the 7,000- 
seat grandstand, from which the 
show goers watch four stage shows 
daily, an IM reporter found himself 
seated next to one of GM’s 500,000 
stockholders, a distinguished-look- 
ing, middle-aged gentleman. 

“This must have cost GM an aw- 
ful lot of money,” the reporter said, 
making conversation. 

“We've got it to spend,” the stock- 
holder said complacently. 

“Well, what will GM get out of 
all this?” the reporter asked. 

The stockholder was silent a mo- 
ment, then he replied, “Oh, we'll 
get lots of advertising . . . lots of 
publicity.” He glanced over his 
shoulder at the packed grandstand, 
where 7,000 persons sat on the edge 
of their seats watching breathlessly 
as six monster earth-moving ma- 
chines made by GM’s Euclid Div. 
charged over the hard-packed 
earthen stage in a thrilling, mechan- 
ized “rodeo.” 

“We'll get plenty,” the stock- 
holder said, “plenty.” 

It would be hard to prove he was 
wrong. s 


Coming next month... 


In November, IM will present 
a Powerama “critique,” telling 
the problems of putting on 
such a show. 
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movies, slides, directional sound in Westinghouse show. 





screen runs everything, including 


What customers see. Actor in front of screen throws no shadow. 


Out front e « screen shows movies, slides 


or both at once. 


New sales show features 
wide screen, directional sound 


Rear projection cuts clutter; one operator does it all 


= It takes two men an hour and 
a half to set up this sales show, and 
it’s worth it. 

That’s the word from Westing- 
house Electric Corp. on its two- 
hour, movie-and-slide-film sales 
show, “Chain Reaction,” which has 
ended a 50,000-mile tour of 145 
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cities to sell electrical moderniza- 
tion to electrical contractors, pro- 
duction managers, engineers, archi- 
tects and building owners. 

At each stop, a light panel truck 
pulls up and two men unpack the 
show equipment from eight-foot 
cases. When they’re finished they 


have set up a 39-foot stage, drapes, 
a 21-foot rear projection screen and 
automatically controlled projection 
equipment. 

The result is an up-to-the-min- 
ute sales show, using the latest film 
techniques, including wide screen, 
directional sound and a mixture of 
movies, slides and a live actor. 

As the customers are seated, the 
show flashes a full color picture al- 
most as wide as the room. At in- 
tervals, three different pictures are 
shown side by side. Motion pictures 
blend into slides and vice versa. 

Behind the scenes are two sound 
movie projectors, three slide pro- 
jectors, and two loudspeakers. Op- 
eration is entirely synchronized and 
automatic. One man monitors a con- 
trol panel, and can turn the picture 
on and off at will to permit appear- 
ance of a “live” actor out front. 

Rear projection is used to elimi- 
nate the usual equipment clutter 
in the center of the audience, and 
to preserve the element of surprise 
when the picture flashes on. In ad- 
dition, rear projection enables an 
actor to work along with the pro- 
jected image without casting his 
shadow. 


Automatic . . One of the motion 
picture projectors acts as a trigger 
for the other projection equipment. 
A reel of blank film, opaqued in 
selected areas, in the trigger pro- 
jector automatically turns off the 
first motion picture projector to let 
the slide projectors take over. 
The stage facade is set upon a 
raised platform and gives the ap- 
pearance of a permanently built 
stage installation. Because the 
rooms in which the show was pre- 
sented varied in size, the stage wings 
are put on pivots and can be swung 
as necessary to make the proper fit. 
Commercial Picture Equipment, 
Inc., Chicago, which engineered and 
supplied the equipment, says the 
entire show weighs only 700 pounds. 
The stage is constructed of light 
weight aluminum tubing. 
Westinghouse, which termed the 
show a success, said that it encoun- 
tered almost no service troubles al- 
though it “went through ten years 
of hard use in one year.” In one 
area, the show brought a $250,000 
gain in modernization contracts. & 
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THE REYNOLDS STORY 


Tue intensive marketing and merchandising program 
of Reynolds Metals Co., whose spectacular rise as one 
of the leading producers of aluminum in an astonish- 
ingly short period has made it the talk of the nation, 
may have had its roots in the cigaret business. 

The late R. S. Reynolds (he died suddenly last Aug- 
ust at the age of 73), founder of the cempany and 
chairman of the board until his death, was above all 
else an entrepreneur and a merchandiser. His first busi- 
ness experience was with the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., of which his uncle was the head. Here young R. S. 
quickly exhibited the flair for merchandising and pro- 
motion and effective use of advertising which never 
deserted him. 

R. S. Reynolds is generally credited with having in- 
duced his uncle to produce a milder cigaret than was 
then customary, and to have foreseen the tremendous 
popularity which cigaret smoking was to achieve. He is 
reported to have convinced his uncle to do the first 
magazine advertising for such a product (in contrast to 
the usual handbills) and to have hired N. W. Ayer & 
Son to run the first magazine advertising for R. J. 
Reynolds products. 

The flair for the dramatic, and the inherent belief in 
advertising and promotion, seems to have been inherited 
by David P. Reynolds, vice-president in charge of gen- 
eral sales, who is directly in charge of advertising and 
sales operations. 

While Reynolds Metals, as a producer of a primary 
metal, is essentially an industrial marketer, it has also 
become one of the largest consumer goods advertisers 
because it is also a fabricator of many finished prod- 
ucts. It has carried the story of Reynolds Wrap and 
Reynolds Do-It-Yourself products to the general pub- 
lic as part of its program of developing new products 
and new markets, but this merchandising operation has 
represented a powerful lever for moving the company 
as a whole to constantly higher levels. 

One of the results of intensive merchandising of gen- 
eral consumer products, involving large scale use of 
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television, radio, general magazines, newspapers and 
farm publications, has been to make the company one 
of the best known names in the whole field of business. 
Thus its acceptance by the public has been paralleled 
by equal stature among industrial buyers, including the 
numerous fabricators of aluminum products who depend 
on Reynolds as a source of basic materials such as in- 
gots, rods, extrusions and sheets, as well as semi-fin- 
ished products carried further in the manufacturing 
process. 

This is not to say that the industrial marketing and 
advertising program of the company has been sub- 
ordinated to the merchandising of consumer goods. 
While the advertising appropriation of more than 
$7,000,000 this year includes a heavy use of consumer 
media, advertising and promotion to industrial markets 
alone absorbs more than $1 million, and this figure does 
not take account of divisions which are handled sep- 
arately from other industrial sales operations, such as 
building products, packaging, industrial parts produc- 
tion and similar activities. Thus it would be fair to say 
that the company uses at least half of its huge advertis- 
ing appropriation for sales promotion to industrial mar- 
kets — if a proportionate share of the company’s tele- 
vision show is included. 

David F. Beard, general director of advertising of 
Reynolds Metals, came to the company from McGraw- 
Hill’s direct mail division in 1944, and it is an interesting 
commentary on the growth of the business to point out 
that he started practically from scratch in organizing 
the advertising operation. While the company had done 
some institutional advertising based largely on its im- 
portant contributions to war-time aviation, it had not 
begun to develop markets and to support sales effort 
with advertising as it did when its increased capacity, 
built to supply the emergency needs of war production, 
had to be utilized for civilian and peace-time production. 

The advertising operation, paralleling sales exactly, 
has been set up to give every division specific support in 
its drive for business, and so every product and market 





David F. Beard 


General Director of Advertising 


is given keen analysis and planning which results both 
in thorough coverage through a 500-man field selling 
operation and large-scale advertising, merchandising 
and public relations support. 

The merchandising phases of Reynolds operations are 
developed through heavy emphasis on trade promotion. 
Having learned through its highly successful marketing 
of Reynolds Wrap, used by housewives mainly for 
cooking and food protection, that the enthusiasm and 
cooperation of retailers are necessary for top results, 
Reynolds applies the same drive for dealer stimulation 
in the marketing of building and industrial products. 
Constant contact with retail merchants in the lumber 
and building materials field, for example, is supported 
by heavy representation in the trade publications serving 
that field, just as it is in promoting Reynolds Wrap to 
grocers and do-it-yourself products to hardware and 
department stores. 

Two phases of basic Reynolds marketing philosophy 
have played a leading role in its success. One of these 
is the styling and design service which it offers through 
a department of 60 people, who are constantly working 
to assist customers in the design of new products or the 
improvement of old ones. This service has enabled it to 
go to the front not only in packaging, where it has done 
a great job of pioneering, but in other industrial fields. 

As an example of how it moves into new markets 
with the aid of its design service, Reynolds is now 
working with a leading wholesale baker, Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., of Louisville, in the development of a bread 
wrap consisting of aluminum foil, printed in a colorful 
design to attract the eye of the consumer without fail. 
The key to this development is the stale bread problem, 
which has plagued bakers selling through grocers for 
generations. With a Reynolds foil wrap, the stale bread 
problem can be diminished, as bread so packaged will 
remain fresh longer. If the present test succeeds, Rey- 
nolds will not only have opened a market of huge di- 
mensions for its products, but will have made an im- 
portant contribution to the baking industry and to the 
general public. 


Keen Johnson 
Vice-President for Public Relations 


David P. Reynolds 


General Sales Vice-President 


A similar service is a part of the facilities of the in- 
dustrial sales department. With adequate manpower to 
research products and applications, the approach to in- 
dustry is on the basis of ability to develop new and 
needed products, or to find effective uses for aluminum 
in many areas of the industrial field. 

This idea is effective in such areas as automotive 
production, where today 35 pounds per car is the aver- 
age consumption of the metal. But Reynolds is experi- 
menting with many other uses of aluminum in auto- 
motive design, and may ultimately be providing the 
materials and parts for such important items as doors, 
tops, radiators, etc. 

Its success in this field is shown by the fact that it has 
succeeded in opening a market for the use of aluminum 
in the manufacture of electric light bulbs, the bases of 
which are now being made of aluminum, replacing 
more costly copper. When it approached the principal 
electric lamp manufacturers, it was able to provide 
such a convincing array of technical data in favor of 
aluminum that the idea was given prompt consideration. 
Other manufacturers too were called into consultation, 
and the adoption of the aluminum base is considered 
a great victory for the aluminum industry and the ap- 
plication of industrial research to marketing problems. 

Another highly successful marketing idea which is 
perhaps not exclusive with Reynolds but has been de- 
veloped more successfully than in most other com- 
panies selling to industry is the high degree of speciali- 
zation employed in industrial selling. While many com- 
panies have divisions handling specific classes of indus- 
trial sales, Reynolds has organized this operation in 
terms of markets rather than products. Thus there is a 
chemical sales manager, one for petroleum, another for 
machinery and equipment, one for automotive and so on 
down the line. These men direct sales operations ad- 
dressed to these industries, with field men who are 
guided by the regional sales managers of the company, 
and with advertising and promotion developed by sec- 
tions of the advertising department similarly organized 
for specialized effort. 
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Product managers work closely with the various mar- 
keting divisions, especially in supplying technical in- 
formation needed by industrial buyers, thus assuring 
intensive and concentrated attention to the needs of spe- 
cialized groups of industrial buyers. 

An unusual industrial market is irrigation, which has 
become a large buyer of pipes and fittings because of 
the need of developing water supply independent of the 
vagaries of rainfall. Many areas other than the so-called 
arid regions are now using irrigation pipe, and the 
method is employed not only for the purpose of supply- 
ing water, but also for fertilizing at the same time. 

In promoting sales for irrigation purposes, the com- 
pany works through contractors. who install complete 
irrigating systems, while it speaks over their heads to 
the farmers of the nation in behalf both of the idea and 
of the special products offered by the Reynolds Metals 
Co. 

This plan of promoting the markets of customers by 
advertising to the fields which they serve is perhaps not 
entirely new, as it has been used by such leading com- 
panies as International Nickel, U. S. Steel, etc., but it 


has seldom been carried out to the extent to which it 
has been used by Reynolds. This is one way in which 
it makes its TV programs, for example, pay off, since 
in addition to promoting products for consumer and 
home use, the commercials frequently feature products 
for industry, and thus aid Reynolds customers in the 
development of their markets. And these promotional 
helps are invariably merchandised by Reynolds with 
great success. 

Keen Johnson, former governor of Kentucky, is vice- 
president in charge of public relations, and works close- 
ly with Mr. Beard in the development of projects which 
are likely to bring Reynolds Metals to the favorable 
attention of any particular segment of business, industry 
or the general public. When new products are brought 
out, new merchandising ideas developed, or important 
company moves scheduled, Gov. Johnson and his helpers 
move in with press conferences, luncheons for important 
people and other special promotions, as well as through 
press releases carefully designed to tell the story not 
only accurately but in terms of the interests of those 
to whom the material is submitted. 





Sales Organization 


| ne offices of Reynolds are in Richmond, 
Va., but sales for all products and divisions (except the 
Parts Division, which has its own integrated executive 
and sales setup) are concentrated in a sprawling build- 
ing at 2500 S. Third St., in Louisville. Once a Ford as- 
sembly plant, this huge building has been redone — 
almost entirely in aluminum — into one of the most 
modern and efficient general sales headquarters it is 
possible to find. 

Here some 400 home office personnel constitute the 
General Sales Division, under the direction of David 
P. Reynolds, one of the founder’s four sons, who is vice- 
president of the company in charge of general sales. 

Under David Reynolds are six line and staff organi- 
zations: 

1. Advertising. 

2. Pricing. 

3. An executive assistant’s division which handles 
sales personnel and training, financial and budget mat- 
ters, economic analysis, and general supervision of sales 
offices, field offices, etc. 

4. The executive sales division, which handles sales 
to large customers, including the federal government. 

5. Regional sales, under general sales manager W. T. 
Ingram. 

6. Product and market development, an unusual 
group which might be described as an applied research 
“roup, whose job it is to develop new uses and new 
markets for existing products as well as to discover 
possible new products for which a market seems to 
exist. This is, however, a sales rather than a research 
operation, and we shall discuss it in detail later. 

The largest and most complex of these six groups is 


the regional sales unit, under Mr. Ingram. Here are set 
up three major marketing and sales divisions of the 
company, each under its own general manager, as well 
as a styling and design unit which serves all three. The 
three principal selling units are (1) industrial market 
sales; (2) packaging market sales; and (3) consumer 
market sales. This latter is set up, for accounting and 
other reasons, as Reynolds Sales Co. 

The general manager of each of these divisions, in 
turn, has working under him a variety of “market man- 
agers,’ as well as products directors and supervisors, re- 
search engineering and other collateral groups. It is in- 
teresting to note that the “market managers” are or- 
ganized on a market basis, and not on a product basis. 
In the industrial markets group, each is responsible for 
sales of all types of products in his particular market 
area. In this group are included a distributor coordi- 
nator, and managers for each of several different mar- 
kets. 

For more basic industrial markets, however, the 
product classification, rather than the market classifica- 
tion, is used. In this area there are product supervisors 
working under the industrial products director, cover- 
ing such product groups as: 

Cable; chemicals; ingot; extrusions and tubing; in- 
dustrial foils; powder and paste; samples and surplus; 
sheet and plate; wire, rod and bar. 

Alongside these market and product managers in the 
general sales division, available constantly for technical 
assistance, are members of the industrial application 
engineering staff cf the industrial market sales unit, 
headed by specialists in corrosion, fabrication, finishing, 
forming, structural problems, and welding. 
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A similar set-up prevails in packaging market sales, 
where there are product managers for major packaging 
markets, such as canned and frozen food, and general 
packaging product directors for printed foil, special foils 
and unprinted foil; plus market research and packaging 
engineering specialists. 

In the consumer markets sales division, which pri- 
marily markets Reynolds Wrap and “Do-It-Yourself” 
aluminum, the organization is somewhat less complex. 
There are market managers for grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and lumber dealers, as well as a marketing re- 
search unit. 

All of these various units of the General Sales Divi- 
sion at the headquarters office in Louisville, ultimately 
merge again at the “firing line,” where six regional 
general managers and an international sales manager 
function in the field, with combined staffs of some 500 
salesmen. The regional offices handle all sales of all 
types in their territories (with the exception of sales 
to the federal government and certain other large buy- 
ers, which are handled directly from headquarters by 
the executive sales unit). 

The product and market sales development unit of 
the General Sales Division, mentioned previously, de- 
serves special attention. Reynolds maintains a score or 
more of laboratories, and has been notable for its prod- 
uct development work. As in other companies, this type 
of work is part of the general management and manu- 
facturing activities, and not a function of the sales de- 
partment. 


But the product and market sales development unit 
of the sales division is something else — a sort of hybrid 
which is a little difficult to explain but whose potency 
is nowhere doubted in the company. Manned by com- 
petent technical personnel, its function can probably best 
be stated by calling it the element in the sales organiza- 
tion which has the function of finding new customers 
for existing products, of searching out new possible ap- 
plications for existing products, and even of suggesting 
possible new products, or variations of existing products, 
for which a potential market is believed to exist. 

Its technical skills and know-how are constantly 
available to the individual sales units when they run up 
against a knotty problem, or a new use or application or 
technique. Its outlook is toward sales, rather than 
toward production, and thus it is of enormous value in 
backing up the sales organization with technical 
knowledge and background, without developing any of 
the possible conflicts or difficulties which frequently 
occur when the sales department has to call on technical 
experts in the manufacturing or production depart- 
ments to help solve a selling problem. 

The product and market sales development unit has 
no manufacturing authority, of course. But the company 
is so well integrated toward development and expansion 
that there is little practical difficulty in arranging for 
the production of new products or changes in existing 
products, once the sales division has convinced itself 
that such changes will result in potentially expanded 
markets. 





Advertising Organization 


Tue Reynolds advertising department consists of 
some 40 people, headed by David F. Beard, general di- 
rector of advertising, who reports directly to David P. 
Reynolds, vice-president in charge of general sales. 

Basically, the Reynolds advertising organization is an 
administrative and service operation — not a creative 
unit. With the exception of an occasional letter or bul- 
letin, the advertising department turns out no creative 
advertising — not even direct mail pieces, promotional 
bulletins, or other material. Instead, it relies entirely on 
its agencies, including a local merchandising-direct mail 
agency,to handle all creative assignments. 

The department is set up to do advertising and pro- 
motional planning, and to administer budgets and 
other advertising matters, as well as to coordinate and 
direct the wide variety of promotional activities in 
which the company engages. It does not supervise pub- 
lic relations, plant city advertising, or similar activities, 
which are the province of Keen Johnson, vice-president 
in charge of public relations. Mr. Johnson reports di- 
rectly to the executive offices in Richmond, but makes 
his headquarters in the general sales division building 
in Louisville. Advertising Director Beard is in an office 
next door. 

Working relations between the two are extremely 
close. Plant city advertising and public relations activi- 
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ties come out of Mr. Johnson’s budget, but the adver- 
tising department and its agencies normally produce 
whatever material he may desire. 

Working under Mr. Beard, one unit handles adver- 
tising and promotion for packaging and consumer prod- 
ucts. Another handles indastrial advertising and pro- 
motion. Advertising for the parts division, which is a 
separate unit of the company not included in the general 
sales division, is also coordinated by Mr. Beard’s staff. 
The advertising division also has its own motion picture 
production unit, which turns out all films used, except 
for occasional special jobs, usually of an over-all public 
relations nature, which are purchased from commercial 
producers. It also has an “editorial service” division, 
whose duties are defined as follows: 

Responsible to the General Director, Advertising, for 
assisting him in the performance of his assigned duties 
with respect to preparation, production, and distribu- 
tion of printed technical material, as requested by the 
General Sales Division; for the preparation of scripts for 
company motion pictures; for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of news releases, stories, and technical articles 
for business and trade journals in collaboration with 
the Vice-President, Public Relations; for furnishing in- 
formation to editors, technical writers, universities, etc., 
on the company in collaboration with the Vice-Presi- 
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Displays . . Displays are an important part of the Reynolds 
advertising and merchandising operation. James C. Bjorkholm 
(right), Director, Consumer and Packaging Market Advertising, 
checks plans for a display program with his assistants, Thomas 
M. Isaacs (left) and James M. Howe. 


dent, Public Relations; and for providing all units of 
the General Sales Division with mimeograph and Ditto 
service as requested. 

Included in the material which falls within this cate- 
gory are technical handbooks and external house organs 
— an impressive and almost bewildering array of tech- 
nical and semi-technical material ranging from a series 
of standardized manuals on various methods of handling 
aluminum to completely technical articles on the metal’s 
properties and uses (much of this latter material has 
been collected in a four-inch thick loose-leaf folder of 
“Technical Articles and Product Literature”). 

Those functions which have to do with the mainte- 
nance of mailing lists, provision of mimeograph service, 
etc., are now carried on in a special “advertising dis- 
tribution center” in about 20,000 square feet of rented 
space a couple of miles from the sprawling building 
which houses the Reynolds general sales division. Here 
a staff of about 20 maintains an inventory of over 1,000 
different catalogs, bulletins, specification sheets, mailing 
pieces, etc. (valued recently for insurance purposes at 
over $400,000), handles all direct mail lists and mailings, 
and also processes all inquiries received through adver- 
tising and promotion. The working quarters of the film 
unit are also in this building. 

It is interesting to note how the advertising function 
has grown at Reynolds in little more than a decade. 
When Dave Beard joined the company on Labor Day, 
1944, David Reynolds was carrying the title of manager 
in charge of sales and advertising, and there was also 
an advertising manager at Richmond headquarters, con- 
cerned only with foil. The company was already adver- 


to the tune of about $460,000 
annually — using institutional advertising in such pub- 
lications as Collier’s and The Saturday Evening Post, 
and everything it could get into in the aircraft field, in 
which Reynolds had major interests. 

Dave Beard came in to assist Mr. Reynolds, and his 
initial assignments consisted primarily in organizing 
plant bond drives, helping with civic promotions, and 
other activities more generally related to public rela- 
tions and employe relations than to advertising. But as 
it became obvious that the war would some time end, 
the company decided that it had to seek other markets, 
and became an important advertiser for the first time 
— in the sense of using advertising for the specific pur- 
pose of broadening its markets by telling the basic 
story of aluminum in leading business publications in 


tising extensively 


all major markets. 

As the company’s peacetime business gained momen- 
tum, advertising addressed to specific businesses and 
industrial fields was further developed, until it reached 
its present intensive state — embracing advertising in 
about 150 business publications and general magazines, 
network television and spot radio. 

In the process, Reynolds has grown to be one of the 
country’s largest advertisers. The budget of less than 
$500,000 in 1944 has grown to one of more than $7,000,- 
000 for 1955. And this latter figure does not include the 
internal expenses of the advertising department, such as 
salaries, travel and postage. 


TV Commercials .. Reynolds is a major television adver 
tiser — not just to promote its consumer products, but to hel; 
establish the Reynolds name as an adjunct to its regular indus- 
trial «advertising. Checking a story board for a TV commercial are 
(seated) John H. Boyle, Director, Radio and TV Advertising, and 
(left to right) R. W. Christensen, Director, Industrial Market Ad 
vertising; G. W. Birdsall, Director, Editorial Services, and R. E 
Dysart, Assistant Manager, Industrial Market Advertising. 
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Setting the Advertising Budget 


D ETERMINING the size and character of the adver- 
tising budget is a well-defined operation at Reynolds. 
It starts in October each year, when the appropriate in- 
dividuals in the advertising department start checking 
with the various market managers in the sales depart- 
ment to determine objectives, sales goals, what adver- 
tising is expected to do, the means to be employed, etc. 

Let us say, for example, that we are considering the 
budget for the paint market, one of the markets in the 
industrial sales division. The advertising department 
discusses size, shape and character of advertising with 
the paint market manager. Then it takes its preliminary 
information to the agency. 

Together, the individual in the Reynolds advertising 
department who supervises paint advertising, and the 
agency responsible for this advertising, go over the 
problem and reduce the budget and the preliminary 
plans to writing, and have the program approved by the 
marketing manager in charge of pigment sales. 

The same procedure is followed individually with each 
of the market managers and industrial products man- 
agers in the industrial division. When all have been 
approved by the various managers involved, Ray Chris- 
tensen, who is director of industrial market advertising, 
gives them a thorough going-over, with particular at- 
tention to coordinating of various programs, and devel- 
ops a requested budget for the industrial market sales 
division. 

The budget for the division then goes to Mr. Beard, 
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Running Count. . Reynolds uses this form to keep an ac- 
curate account of advertising expenditures. 
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who, with Mr. Christensen, discusses it with the general 
manager of sales for industrial markets, and they arrive 
at an agreement. The same procedure is followed with 
other divisions, and the total budget is then checked 
with W. T. Ingram, general sales manager, and with 
David Reynolds. 

Then there is a “company general” budget — embrac- 
ing such things as radio, television, movies, and insti- 
tutional advertising in general magazines — which is 
charged to general administrative rather than to any 
particular sales division, Reynolds is now trying to 
assign costs on this general advertising to products and 
divisions, but is not sure that it will do so. 

One of the reasons is that the company is thoroughly 
sold on the value of its television show (it sponsored 
“Mr. Peepers” on NBC for a couple of years and is back 
this fall with a new show, “Frontiers”). The television 
program not only features the company’s consumer 
products — Reynolds Wrap and Do-It-Yourself alu- 
minum, but is used to promote new products and 
new uses of aluminum developed by fabricators using 
Reynolds metals. 

Reynolds is convinced that its consumer products 
have been, and are, of major importance in developing 
public knowledge of aluminum and the company, and in 
making it easier for Reynolds to make sales in other 
markets. Thus, these products and the promotions 
which have been built around them are considered as 
major company efforts, rather than in strict relation to 
their own sales records. 

Having hammered out a budget consisting of scores of 
individual budgets, which meets the approval of the 
general sales division, the advertising section then 
prepares a short presentation explaining the objectives 
being sought and the means by which they are expected 
to be attained, and with David Reynolds presents it 
for approval to top officials at Richmond headquarters. 

Although the process seems reasonably complex, it 
is all accomplished within approximately 60 days, large- 
ly because the advertising department personnel and the 
market managers and sales managers have been work- 
ing together day by day all through the year, and are 
usually in close agreement on size of budget and major 
objectives before the formal paper work is undertaken. 

Advertising accounting used to be handled by the 
advertising department. Now it is handled by the com- 
pany’s accounting department, much to the delight of 
Dave Beard, who feels that the present procedure is 
simpler and easier, and more effective, from the stand- 
point of his department as well as the company as a 
whole. 

The accounting department gives Mr. Beard a month- 
ly report on advertising costs, broken down into ten 
major divisions: 

1. Company general (embraces all “company” adver- 
tising, including the television program, etc.). 

2. Technical publications. 

3. Industrial markets. 

4. Packaging markets. 





5. Consumer markets (Reynolds Wrap). 
6. Consumer markets (Do-It-Yourself aluminum). 


7. International (advertising chargeable to the com- 
pany’s international sales division). 


8. Plastics (Reynolds is in the plastics business, as 
well as the aluminum business). 


9. Building products (including windows, a major 
product in the building field). 


10. Industrial parts. 


For each of these budget units, the accounting de- 
partment supplies a monthly “advertising cost report,” 
showing a detailed breakdown of the month’s expendi- 
tures, expenditures to date, and future commitments, 
for space and time advertising and production and for 
all of the variety of items in direct advertising and sales 
promotion. 

The monthly cost report shows the total budget, ac- 
tual and committed expenditures, and the uncommitted 
unexpended balance. 





Day-to-Day Advertising Operation 


D zsrrre the carefully devised systems by which 
advertising budgets and expenditures are controlled, 
one gets the definite impression that Reynolds is “light 
on its feet” in the use of advertising and promotion — 
that is, that changes and adaptations, to take advantage 
of a particular circumstance or to move in quickly on 
an unusual opportunity, are accomplished more quickly 
and easily at Reynolds than at most companies its size. 

For example, this summer the packaging and con- 
sumer market units have been putting on a tremendous- 
ly successful “rainbow” promotion in supermarkets 
for foods in foils, getting grocers and producers of foods 
packaged in foil to feature special displays of “rainbow 
fresh . . . rainbow bright foods in foil.” The promotion 
involves a kit for stores and a lot of store decorating 
work, and it has been notably successful, having de- 
veloped some 5,300 displays in about 3,500 stores by 
midsummer. Dave Beard says that the snowballing 
promotion is raising cain with this budget, but one 
gathers that as long as the promotion continues to look 
as hot as it does now, getting additional money to meet 
the costs will be no problem. 

But even without special promotions like this, day- 
to-day Reynolds advertising covers a bewildering vari- 
ety of products, appeals, publications, styles and sizes. 
Some is highly technical; some is designed to catch the 
completely non-technical eye of a housewife. Some runs 
in the “big books,” some is in highly specialized indus- 
trial publications. All of it is designed to sell aluminum 
in one form or another, and to create new customers for 
Reynolds and its customers. But there similarity stops. 

The Reynolds advertising department produces an 
“advertising book” each month for the edification of its 
sales staff, showing ads scheduled to appear in that par- 
ticular month. The June, 1955, book, although not the 
biggest of the year, is a good example of what we are 
speaking of. 

It contains proofs of 36 different advertisements, 
ranging from four-page inserts to eighth-pagers, de- 
signed to promote nine different Reynolds marketing 
attacks — for packaging and Reynolds Wrap; Do-It- 
Yourself aluminum; building products; fabricated parts; 
architectural and construction; plastics; industrial; pig- 
ment; and transportation. Including a modest number 
of duplications, with one publication carrying two or 


more campaigns, the June list represented insertions in 
45 business and general magazines, with a total circula- 
tion in excess of 30,000,000. 

Some of the ads sell finished products which Reynolds 
makes — all the way from such consumer items as 
Reynolds Wrap and Do-It-Yourself aluminum to win- 
dows, gutters and downspouts, roofing and siding and a 
host of others. Others sell finished components like 
refrigerator evaporators, pans, washing machine tubs, 
etc., that go into other manufacturers’ products. Still 
others sell aluminum bars, sheets, shapes, aluminum 
chemicals, and a host of other basic materials. For 
Reynolds, which started out as a producer of foil, now 
sells all up and down the scale of aluminum — from the 
raw materials through any stage of fabrication through 
to finished consumer products, such as wastebaskets. 
And, in addition, the company has an important interest 
in the plastics field. 

Reynolds is, of course, a comparative newcomer as an 
integrated producer and marketer of aluminum and 
aluminum products, but its aggressive business and 
consumer advertising, and its intense promotion of the 
uses of aluminum, have done an exceptional job of 
making the Reynolds name at least as well known to 
the general public and to buyers of aluminum as its 
older and still much bigger rival Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

Much of Reynolds’ promotion is built around a smart- 
ly-conceived seal program, intended to wring the last 
ounce of lasting identification and promotion value 
out of every Reynolds product. The company uses and 
extensively promotes three seals — a “designed in 
Reynolds aluminum” seal for products fabricated from 
Reynolds metal; a “quality protected with Reynolds 
Wrap aluminum packaging” seal which is used exten- 
sively as an integral part of the design of a wide vari- 
ety of foil-wrapped packages; and a “Reynolds Do-It- 
Yourself aluminum” seal used on the various shapes 
and sizes of do-it-yourself aluminum which comprise 
the Reynolds bid for the home workshop market. 

These seals are a simple device, but Reynolds has 
worked them to a fare-ye-well, with outstanding suc- 
cess. The constant intense emphasis in Reynolds adver- 
tising, to the public and to industry, on the uses of alu- 
minum and the Reynolds name, has helped to sell the 
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seal to fabricators and packagers as a promotional 
help in the sale of the product; and in turn, the billions 
of packages and fabricated items which carry one of the 
Reynolds seals in the course of a year enhance the value 
of the seal and the reputation of Reynolds, in a pleas- 
antly widening and never-ending circle. 

Reynolds Wrap and the Do-It-Yourself aluminum, as 
we have hinted, are more than mere consumer prod- 
ucts in the Reynolds line. They are promotional devices 
for the company and for everything it makes. Reynolds 
Wrap, for example, has won a highly important market 
in its own right, but from the company’s standpoint its 
greatest value probably lies in what the product’s ap- 
pearance in retail stores and its constant promotion have 
done to expand the packaging market for Reynolds foil 
-— and packaging is an important part of the Reynolds 
business. 

In the same way, the Do-It-Yourself aluminum, which 
was put into the national market in November, 1953, 
and which managed to achieve some 10,000 to 11,000 
retail outlets in its first year (mostly hardware and 
building materials dealers) is considered a stroke of 


promotional genius, even though the products them- 
selves can scarcely become a major factor in the 
Reynolds line. Introduction and promotion of the bars, 
angles, sheets and other do-it-yourself items has, how- 
ever, called attention of a whole new market to the 
uses and merits of aluminum, and is considered ex- 
tremely important in gaining favor for the relatively 
new metal in home building construction, home furnish- 
ings and similar fields where it has not been too ex- 
tensively used. 

To handle the various phases of its advertising, 
Reynolds now employs four agencies. Clinton E. Frank 
Inc., Chicago, handles all advertising for the industrial 
markets and industrial parts divisions, and Do-It- 
Yourself aluminum and handles commercials on the 
Reynolds television shows. Buchanan & Co., New York, 
handles company promotions, packaging and Reynolds 
Wrap divisions, building products, and the “show” end 
of the television shows. Zimmer-McClaskey, Louisville, 
handles store promotions, presentations, direct mail, 
bulletins and literature, etc. Gotham-Vladimir Inc. han- 
dles export advertising. 





Advertising Distribution Center 


Ta “advertising distribution center,” mentioned pre- 
viously, deserves a special bit of attention, because it 
not only handles direct mail campaigns and maintains 
mailing lists and an inventory of all promotion litera- 
ture, but it handles all inquiries developed from the 
company’s advertising. 

Inquiries developed by any Reynolds advertising 
automatically go to the advertising distribution center, 
and are processed there. A multiple form worked out 
for handling do-it-yourself inquiries is typical of the 
manner in which inquiries are handled. 

On a do-it-yourself request, a single typing of the 
inquirer’s name and address provides (1) a mailing 
label for sending out the literature requested; (2) a 
duplicate of the inquirer’s name and address for filing 
in the permanent mailing list for this category; (3) a 
triplicate of the inquirer’s name and address, in the form 
of a double postcard, which goes to the appropriate 
sales office. The sales office in turn mails the double 
postcard to the dealer nearest the inquirer. One half 
of the card includes the dealer’s address; the other 
side tells him that “here’s a hot inquiry from a do-it- 
yourselfer in your neighborhood” and that literature 
has already been mailed to him. 

“Now it’s up to you to follow up,” the dealer is told. 
All he has to do is tear the double postcard in half, 
put a stamp and his own name on it, and mail it out. 
It is already addressed to the inquirer. 

The volume of work handled by the advertising dis- 
tribution center is indicated by the department’s sum- 
mary sheet for a typical month. 

During one such month the center handled 8,706 in- 
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dividual requests for 18,607 pieces of literature, broken 
down as follows: Do-It-Yourself aluminum free liter- 
ature, 3,220 requests for 5,433 pieces; do-it-yourself 
plans and patterns, 2,318 requests; technical books, 832 
requests for 6,896 items; other industrial, 1,403 requests 
for 2,840 items; miscellaneous, 933 requests for 1,120 
items. 

In addition, the center processed 882 “bulk shipments” 
totalling 1,282,912 items. These bulk shipments are re- 
quests for literature in bulk from the company’s own 
sales offices and other normal sales operations, rather 
than inquiries from advertising. 

In the same month, the center was responsible for 35 
mailings, totalling 81,415 pieces of mail. Nine of these 
mailings were on Do-It-Yourself, 23 covered packaging 
and consumer markets, and three were for other seg- 
ments of the business. 

The center also has charge of routing and distribution 
of the company’s films, with about 10 different films in 
active distribution at all times. During the month, it 
shipped out 125 prints of films, and also projected 22 
films at the general sales office. 

With approximately 1,000 different items in stock at 
any one time, inventory control is a considerable prob- 
lem. This is handled simply, by having the various 
units of the advertising department specify, whenever 
they order a new piece, what the minimum inventory 
ought to be on that piece. Then, maintaining a contin- 
uous inventory, the center notifies the department re- 
sponsible for the literature whenever the quantity on 
hand has approached this minimum, permitting re- 
orders before inventory is depleted. 











Advertising Distribution Center 


With thousands of pieces of literature going into the 
mails every month, an efficient handling operation is a 
must for Reynolds Metals. The job is the responsibility 
of the company’s Advertising Distribution Center in 
Louisville (left). The operation is headed by Jim Key, 
shown in the lower right photo with the smallest item 
(a tiny seal) and one of the largest (a store display) 
handled by the center. 





% — 
1. Inquiries are sorted as soon as they 2. Special labels are typed with copies 3. Literature is then gathered from neatly 


arrive at the center. for internal use. labeled bins. 


5. Motion picture films are also handled 


by the center. center, where li 


4. Source of all inquiries is recorded and 
sent to appropriate sales department. 
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7. Close check is maintained on all items 8. It's a full-time job for the center's mail 9. Manager Jim Key shows smallest and 
with automatic resupply when necessary. room — the last step in the operation. largest items handled by the center 
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Relations With Agencies 


L IKE most cc ypanies, relations with advertising 
agencies “just grew” at Reynolds, and informal agree- 
ments were the general practice. As the company grew, 
however, it was decided that agency committments, as 
well as all other organizational details, must be formal- 
ized so that all possible contingencies could be fore- 
seen. 

As a result, Mr. Beard and the company’s lawyers 
have recently completed an extremely detailed agency 
agreement — a document of some 12 typewritten pages, 
which spells out exactly the relations between Reynolds 
and its various agencies. There has been so much in- 
terest in this agreement that Mr. Beard explained it in 
detail to the Association of National Advertisers at its 
spring convention this year. 

Among other things, the agreement spells out that the 
agency can make no commitments to third parties, nor 
place any advertisement in any medium without prior 
approval from the advertiser in writing; and such 
approval can be given only by the president; vice-pres- 
ident, general sales; vice-president, parts division; vice- 
president, public relations; general director, advertising; 
and the directors of radio and television advertising, 
packaging and consumer advertising, industrial adver- 
tising, building products advertising, or the manager of 
industrial parts advertising. Thus responsibility for 
approval of advertising is clearly centralized in the ad- 
vertising department and four top management officials. 


It is interesting to note that the sales department, 
as such, cannot approve advertising commitments. 

On the matter of charges, the agreement spells out 
that Reynolds will pay the agency at card rates where 
the medium used allows a 15% commission, and in cases 
where a smaller commission is allowed the agency, the 
advertiser will pay an additional fee to yield the agency 
15% “of its total charge to the advertiser.” 

For production and other normal charges, the adver- 
tiser agrees to pay the agency cost plus 15%, with cer- 
tain limitations and restrictions. On finished art work, 
research, preparation of cooperative advertising, etc., 
prices are to be agreed upon in advance. 

A provision of special interest to industrial advertisers 
provides that fees are to be paid for the preparation of 
advertisements which run in a total of less than $2,000 
worth of commissionable space. Under such conditions, 
Reynolds pays its agencies flat fees in addition to what- 
ever commission there may be — $50 for a black-and- 
white page, $75 for a two-color page, $75 for a black- 
and-white spread, $100 for a two-color spread. (With 
two of the agencies this extra fee has been eliminated 
because of the considerable income involved in handling 
Reynolds TV operations. ) 

Cash discounts in all cases belong to the advertiser. 

The agreement also calls for 60 days’ notice of termi- 
nation on the part of either agency or client, and spells 
out any termination arrangements which must be made. 





Importance 


iy is of more than passing significance, as an indica- 
tion of the importance which Reynolds’ top manage- 
ment attaches to advertising, that the company is one 
of the very few which publishes its advertising expendi- 
tures. 

In the annual report for 1954, the report to share 
holders signed by the late R. S. Reynolds, founder and 
chairman of the board, and R. S. Reynolds Jr., presi- 
dent, has a specific section devoted to advertising and 
sales promotion. It is extremely forthright: 

“Over $6,769,386 was spent by us for advertising in 
all forms during 1954,” it says. “Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 was spent on television pro- 
grams. 

“Our weekly program, ‘Mr. Peepers,’ was presented 
over a national NBC hookup in 63 principal cities each 
Sunday evening at 7:30 p.m., EST. On Sunday, Dec. 5, 
at 7:30 p.m., EST, we sponsored ‘Spotlight’—a one-and- 
a-half-hour program, over a nationwide hookup, star- 
ring television top-liners. Each of these television shows 
advertises the products of Reynolds, as well as the 
products of other manufacturers, thus illustrating the 
diversified uses of Reynolds aluminum. These programs 
provide us with an opportunity to tell mass audiences 
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of Advertising 


the story of aluminum and of the many advantages it 
offers in the home, the office and in the manufacturing 
plant. 

“Our advertising in national magazines and industrial, 
farm and professional journals deals with a specific 
product or is beamed at a specific market. 

“The use of these two principal advertising media 
is supplemented by an intensive program of exhibits, 
participation in trade shows and the use of industrial 
motion pictures, coordinated by the work of our public 
relations division. 

“Management is keenly aware of the interdependence 
of each class of advertising and the over-all program 
is directed with this in mind. The widespread use of our 
recently developed seal, ‘Quality Protected with 
Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging’, is a case in point. 
Over two billion of these seals appeared on a wide 
variety of products packaged in Reynolds aluminum. 
Consumer identification of this seal develops directly 
out of the extensive promotion and a widespread public 
knowledge of the advantages of ‘Reynolds Wrap.’ An- 
other seal, ‘Designed in Reynolds Aluminum,’ is used 
industrially to identify the use of Reynolds aluminum 
in the manufacturer’s product.” + 
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about the #1.8 billion marine market 


Prospects now point to a new peacetime peak of ship 
construction in American yards. In 1956,shipbuilding, the 
greatest single factor in the volume of marine buying— 
will offer a market of over $1.8 billion, representing naval 
construction, merchant shipbuilding and conversion work 
now on order and expected to be let. 


Contracts totaling $500 million for 53 new or converted 
merchant ships can be placed in the fiscal year 1956 accord- 
ing to a high Maritime Administration spokesman. 


Naval construction will be expanded by another $1.3 
billion shipbuilding appropriation for fiscal 1956—adding 
1,262 new vesels of all types to the more than 15,000-vessel 
construction program inaugurated since the beginning of 
the Korean War. 


Construction of inland waterways and harbor craft 
boomed in 1954 and so far in 1955. It is expected in 1956 


to be another big tonnage year in this field. 


Get your share of the expanding marine business in 756 
by using this proved combination of MARINE ENGINEERING 
and the 1956 Marine Catalog. MARINE ENGINEERING, be- 
cause it is the preferred magazine of the industry, with a 
larger total distribution than any other; because it goes to 
every operator of vessels of 100 tons or over, every active 
ship and repair yard, every important naval architect; 
because it is read regularly by more buy-important chief 
engineers aboard ship; because it leads editorially, both 
in quantity and quality; and finally, because it is also first 
in advertising pages, currently ahead of the second marine 
magazine by 63.9% (July ’55). 


Marine Engineering’s Marine Catalog for 1956 will 
help prospects locate you. This annual buyers’ guide is 
the standard product reference of the marine industry— 
used regularly for checking product details and for locat- 
ing sources of supply. Through combination rates you can 
use both MARINE ENGINEERING and the Marine Catalog 


with flexibility and economy. 
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The complete story of the U. S. marine 
market and how to reach key personnel in 
all phases of construction, maintenance 
and operation is reported fully in this 
new 1956 Market & Media Data Fact File. 
Send for your copy today. 

















MARINE ENGI- 
NEERING offers 
advertisers big- 
gest total distri- 
bution, largest 
total coverage of 
shipbuilding and 
ship-operating 
companies, and 
the greatest paid 
audited circula- 
tion of any ma- 
rine business 
paper. Be sure 
MARINE ENGI- 
NEERING is on 
your schedule 
for 1956, 


A Simmons- Boardman Publication iii 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco ¢ Dallas 


Los Angeles ¢ Washington, D. C. 
Portland, Oregon ¢ Coral Gables, Fla. 
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How a Magazine 


These three illustrations of applications 
for engineering materials are from the 
editorial pages of Materials & Methods. 
Every month M&M publishes more edi- 
torial and advertising pages on how and 
where to use engineering materials than 
any other magazine. 


M&M's specialized editorial and advertis- 
ing appeal attracts more than 27,000 paid 
subscribers whose job it is to select and 
specify engineering materials. When your 
advertising presents this audience with 
new ideas, engineering data or new appli- 
cations, you are using the best medium to 
expand or create markets for materials, 
parts or finishes. 


WELDED-AND-BOLTED DESIGN 
STEEL TOWER. Welded steel sections 
are shown being bolted together to form a 
TV antenna tower 272 feet higher than 
the Empire State Building. 11,000 Ibs. of 
welding electrodes were used. An average 
of seven editorial pages per issue keeps 
MEM subscribers informed on the most 
effective ways to join or fasten materials. 





Expands Markets for Engineering Materials 


TRANSPARENT “GUM” solves materials engi- 
neering problems. This basic silicone-rubber polymer 
compounded with a variety of fillers and vulcaniz- 
ing agents results in new silicone rubbers suitable for 
many applications—especially in electrical products. 
More than 130 companies advertise nonmetallic 
engineering materials in MGM. 


STRIPS OF COBALT-BASE ALLOY increase the 
life of these turbine blades by guarding the leading 
edges from erosion that would result otherwise 
because of high speeds in an atmosphere containing 
moisture condensation. In M&M, over 40 editorial 
pages per month guide industry in selecting the best 
ferrous and nonferrous metals for product design. 


Materials 
& Methods 


& 


ABC — ABP 


Materials Engineering 
in Product Design 
and Manufacture 


A Reinhold Publication 
430 Park Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Photos: 

Lincoln Electric Co. (left) 

Dow Corning Corp. (center) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (right) 





Industrial advertisers must 
seek customers, not sales 


There's a difference, and it can change your whole ad approach 


By J. M. McKibbin Group Vice-President, 


Consumer Products * Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


® I SPENT a number of years in in- 
dustrial advertising. In the early 
years I was confused by manage- 
ment’s attitude toward advertising 
expenditures until I understood one 
basic fact . . that in industry there 
abideth three things: 

e Engineering 

e Manufacturing, and 

@ Marketing 
and the greatest of these is market- 
ing. 

All other corporate operations, no 
matter how valuable they may be. . 
purchasing, accounting, industrial 
relations, advertising . . exist only to 
serve one or more of these three 
basic industry functions . . engi- 
neering, manufacturing and market- 
ing. 

It became increasingly apparent 
to me that top management is not 
interested in advertising per se, but 
is vitally interested in developing a 
strong marketing program. 


Ads, Marketing Inseparable . . 
This, and other experiences, caused 
me to change my entire viewpoint 
as an advertising manager. I de- 
cided from then on that advertising 
had to be a basic part of selling. 
That literature which simply ex- 
tolled the merit of our product was 
not enough. I changed my habits 
from a desk operation to a field op- 
eration. I had to know our customers 
and their problems. Otherwise I 
couldn’t effectively project our com- 
pany products into the solution of 
customer problems. 

Six years ago when I changed 
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from industrial marketing to con- 
sumer goods management, it was 
apparent that advertising was not a 
thing apart from selling. It is selling. 
Consumer advertising starts with a 
marketing plan and advertising be- 
comes the biggest single force used 
in implementing that plan. 

In the consumer field we eternally 
ask ourselves: Will our advertising 
bring customers into the dealer's 
store? Will it cause the dealer to 
stock our product? Display our 
product? Push it saleswise? 

These are the questions that must 
be asked of each consumer adver- 
tising expenditure. 

Too often industrial sales depart- 
ments delegate to their advertising 
department only the job of “break- 
ing ground” . . ferreting out new 
prospects and equipping all sales 
personnel with literature descriptive 
of their products. 

Too often industrial sales depart- 
ments think in terms of the manu- 
facture of a sale rather than the 
development of a customer, there- 
fore their plan often lacks the 
imaginative approach that can be 
best contributed by the advertising 
manager who has within his grasp 
all the tools of communication. 


A Buyer Is a Market. . In West- 
inghouse a sale is very important, 
but the development of a customer 
is more important. 

If you make a company a cus- 
tomer, you open that company up 
for sales not only for today but for 
many tomorrows. 


Don’t forget that to a multi-prod- 
uct manufacturer a good customer 
may represent a market, not simply 
a single sales opportunity. 

Many times this “customer-mar- 
ket” relationship cannot be de- 
veloped purely on a_ buyer-seller 
relationship of product, but rather 
the seller has to take a sincere in- 
terest in the customer’s over-all 
problem and work with him to help 
him find the solution to his problem. 

A number of industrial companies 
are developing this healthy cus- 
tomer relationship. For example: 
U.S. Steel Corp.’s “Operation Snow- 
flake” last Christmas, and their cur- 
rent “Shower The Bride” campaign 
are sincere efforts to be helpful to 
the appliance segment of their 
steel market. I don’t know, but I'll 
guess, that Ben Chapple, assistant 
executive vice-president, U. S. Steel, 
looks upon these two efforts as 
“keeping their customers theirs” 
programs. 

Just recently, vice-president Davis 
of Aluminum Company of America 
said in Business Week that the com- 
pany’s job is not finished until it has 
helped its customers sell the finished 
aluminum product to the ultimate 
consumer. Thus Alcoa executives 
plan to “keep their customers 
theirs.” 


Marketing Over Advertising . . 
The future looks bright for Amer- 
ican industry. I believe that in the 
decade ahead more people are going 
to have more of the things that 
bring health and happiness into their 
lives than we have ever thought 
possible before. This will be good 
for our people. It will be good for 
business. It will be good for our 
country. 

I have stressed that the three 
fundamental functions of all business 
are engineering, manufacturing, and 
marketing. All other services are 
subservient to these three functions. 
All are important in business or they 
wouldn’t exist. 

But . . if I were an industrial ad- 
vertising manager who had decided 
that he wanted to pay more income 
tax to Uncle Sam, I'd increase my 
knowledge of one of these three 
major functions of my business and 
determine then and there to make a 
vital contribution to its success. 





How much do you know 
about the tool engineering 
function and its relation 
to the purchase of your 
product? 


Here are just four of the 


) et myriad engineering prob- 
Dy lems solved every year by 
tool engineers. Try this 


quiz. Could your product 
have offered an easier solu- 
tion to the problem? Did 
tool engineers know about 
your product so they could 
specify it? 


MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


How would you uncrate thousands of ma- How would you dispose of the glare caused 


chines in warehouse to make an engineering by hard use, perspiration and light condi- 
tions in business machines? 


A special wrinkle en- 

amel is used—electro- 

statically sprayed to a 

thickness of six to eight 

mils. After a 15-minute 
Tool engineers at one company, faced with set-up period, the coat- 
this problem, designed a novel nail puller. ing is baked for 25 
Using the principle of an impact hammer minutes in an indirect 
and a hydraulic cylinder, it reduced a gas-fired oven. The fin- 
prohibitively costly operation to a simple, ish is permanently 
economical job. glare-proof. 





INCREASED PRODUCTION PHREVEN.TEVE MAINTENANCE 


re) How would you make two machines do the How would you combat rising manufacturing 
work of 14? costs and insure the productivity of more complex 
production machinery? 


A Sounds impos- 
a : 

sible. But in an 
actual case history, tool 
engineers, studying 
methods of stepping-up 
production and decreas- 
ing unit costs, used Looking for another way to solve these problems, 
latest tooling tech- a large automobile manufacturer turned to its 
niques, dial feeds (photo tool engineers. The answer was a soundly designed 
at left) and progressive and practical plan of systematic preventive 
dies to perform this feat. maintenance. 


Every day in every metal working plant—tool engineers need to know about your product 
i 





The scope of the questions and answers on the opposite 

° page only scratch the surface of the working area of tool 

Tool Engineers engineers. Regardless of title—which may vary from vice 
president in charge of manufacturing to chief inspector— 


can only they are found in every phase of industry. For their func- 


tion—and vital interest—is the selection of materials, 


specify the products machines, tools and methods of assembly for every con- 


ceivable type of product in the metal working field. 


they know eee Tool engineers are constantly searching for new and better 


products and processes to aid them in their work. And it’s 
only natural they concentrate on the one magazine of 


their profession—THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


a ENGINE 


_= 


The men who specify have 
one main new-idea 
source... 


Every month, over 31,000 tool engineers pour 
over the editorial content of THE TOOL EN.- 


GINEER. For they know that the technical Se Benard 


information provided is specifically prepared to Ps 

meet their ever-changing demands. And in this Eng ihc oe we & 
atmosphere of concentration, they look for your 

product— your product idea. 

You can be sure you are reaching—and influenc- 

ing—these men of decision when your product Publication of The American Society of Tool Engineers 
story is in the pages of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 








= What’s wrong with the agency 
business? 

I have been in it a good many 
years, and I still am frustrated by 
some of the things which happen, 
and which indicate that our opinion 
of ourselves as professional counse- 
lors and the opinion of us held by 
some of our clients are poles apart. 

We feel that because of our long 
experience in helping manufac- 
turers to sell to industry, we have 
acquired both a body of knowledge 
and a degree of judgment which 
enable us to give sound advice. Yet 
all too many of our clients seem to 
regard us merely as advertising 
technicians, who are capable of 
turning out copy, producing plates 
and inserting ads in media, but 
whose advice and counsel are of no 
value. 


... by an agency president 


We part ways. . I have just re- 
signed an account which our agency 
has served for nearly 20 years. Per- 
haps I should say that the client dis- 
pensed with our services, because 
we had reached an impasse based 
on the refusal of the advertiser to 
accept our judgment. Rather than 
stultify ourselves, we made it clear 
that we did not desire to continue 
to render service. 

This advertiser sells to a major 
industrial market. We recently com- 
pleted an introductory campaign for 
a new product which we considered 
the finest job we have ever turned 
out of our shop. The campaign not 
only brought many inquiries from 
interested buyers, but resulted in 
such interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of dealers and distributors that 
the company succeeded in adding 


many fine houses to the list of those 
stocking and distributing its prod- 
ucts. We merchandised the adver- 
tising campaign successfully, result- 
ing in a high degree of cooperation 
from the company’s own sales or- 
ganization right down to the sales- 
men of the distributors. 


Bad service hurts . . However, 
there was one fly in the ointment. 
The advertising had done its job, 
but sales did not come up to ex- 
pectations. The reason lay in the 
product itself. It had been put on 
the market without sufficient test- 
ing in use, and some bugs de- 
veloped. Then the service fell down, 
and before long the initial enthu- 
siasm of the sales organization was 
cooled by difficulties in taking care 
of purchasers who needed service or 

Continued on page 100 
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A vast market... 





F. J. Stokes Machine Co. 1000 lb. vacuwm melting furnace 
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The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co, 16 in. Hydro-Tel die cutting machine 
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with a push behind it 


American Machine and Foundry Co. cigarette filter tip attachment 
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The Gage Publishing Company 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20 


There’s one great driving force behind the Big Change 
that’s making machines run themselves... tucking 


transistor radios into people’s pockets . . . putting dish- 
washers and air conditioners (automatic, of course) into 
millions of homes. That force is the new electrical 
technology that’s giving the whole electrically operated 
products market so much to grow on. 


Take just one segment of the field... the machines 
made for manufacturing and processing industries. The 
demand for machines with more-than-human speed and 
accuracy ... the search for cost-cutting, labor-saving, 
self-operating machines... keeps growing, as technical 
advances open up more and more new possibilities. 


The men who design these machines, and who specify 


the materials and components that go into them, are 
readers of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


Only ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING helps them tackle 
the whole electromechanical design of a product in 
terms of the new electrical technology ... on the prac- 
tical level of how to apply each idea, component or 


material to electrical product manufacture. 


It’s the same with the designers of all types of electri- 
cally operated machines, appliances and equipment used 
in eight broad fields. Because of their common technical 
interests, you reach them all as ove great market. 






Electrical 
| Manufacturing 
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We lost the account . . 
begins on p. 97 


replacements and didn’t get them. 

Unfortunately, the present man- 
agement of the company is relative- 
ly new, the former head of the 
business having retired. The new 
chief executive is an able man, but 
without too much experience in in- 
dustrial selling and merchandising. 
Instead of strengthening the pro- 
duction and service departments, he 
blamed the advertising, which had 
already demonstrated its effective- 
ness, for the sales lag. 

His first suggestion to us was to 
cut out the advertising in the in- 
dustrial publications which had 
been pulling so well, and substitute 
newspapers. We have often used the 
daily press for our industrial ac- 
counts, but usually with a well- 
timed promotion coinciding with 
some industry event which provided 
opportunity for special impact. But 
we regard the industrial press as 
the backbone of our campaigns. 
When the president of the company 
told us to cancel the campaign run- 
ning in the industrial publications, 
he insisted that they were not 
read, and pointed to the practice in 
his own company of sending copies 
of these magazines to a long list of 
executives. These route-lists, he de- 
cided, resulted in casual attention 
and quick pass-along. Therefore, he 
immediately concluded that similar 
conditions prevailed in other com- 
panies, and that industrial adver- 
tising readership was poor. 


Disproving an idea . . We sub- 
mitted readership studies to dis- 
prove this idea, but he refused to 
be impressed. Likewise we pointed 
out that to do a really effective job 
in a sufficient list of newspapers to 
cover the market nationally would 
cost far more than we were spend- 
ing in industrial publication space. 
But the company head insisted that 
the job must be done within the 
present budget. 

At this point I commented, “It’s 
your money; you can certainly 
spend it as you like. But we don’t 
believe the change is justified by 
any consideration of coverage or 
readership. We'll carry out your 
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instructions, but we take no respon- 
sibility for the results.” 

He responded, “Of course you'll 
be responsible for results. And we 
expect to get them!” 

At this point we decided that to 
go ahead on such a basis would 
involve a surrender of principles 
which we could not undergo with- 
out loss of self-respect. So we mu- 
tually agreed to part company as 
soon as. present commitments are 
executed. 

One factor in creating the situation 
which resulted in our losing this 
account was an investigation we 
made .. at our own expense . . of 
the company’s position in a certain 
market where unusual difficulties 
were being experienced. We decided 
to make a motivation study among 
a group of typical industrial buyers 
to find out the reasons back of the 
sales resistance reported by the dis- 
trict manager. The results were re- 
ported to management as a study 
of company acceptance, but we used 
professional psychologists to get the 
information through depth inter- 
views which revealed motivational 
factors. 


Acceptance destroyed . . It took 
only a few interviews to find out 
that the company’s acceptance had 
been largely destroyed through poor 
service. We accordingly suggested 
that in this market the service fa- 
cilities be expanded, parts stocks 
increased, and promotion done to 
emphasize the improved set-up 
which had been provided. Local 
industrial publications, newspapers 
and direct mail were used to get 
this story across to buyers in this 
particular territory. This program 
quickly changed the picture, and 
the district manager reported that 
buyers were impressed to the point 
that they were again putting the 
company on the approved list. 

Probably it was because of our 
successful use of newspapers to 
solve this local sales problem that 
the head of the company was im- 
pressed with their value for sales 
promotion. Consequently he could 
point to this experience to back up 
his decision, without realizing that 
conditions nationally might not be 
the same as those uncovered in a 
specific marketing area. 


Agency-client pointers . . Some 
general comments which are appro- 
priate in reviewing our experience 
with this account may be of interest: 
1. For the best results and a proper 
attitude of cooperation between 
client and agency, the latter must 
be accepted as a marketing counse- 
lor rather than merely as a group 
of advertising technicians. If the 
relationship can’t be put on this 
basis, it is not likely to be mutually 
satisfactory over a long period. 

2. The agency must be convinced 
that the advertiser’s products are 
made right, priced right and proper- 
ly serviced. If experience proves 
that the producer is not qualified to 
turn out a good product, which 
will stand up in service, and that 
the manufacturer will not back the 
product with adequate service and 
replacement of defective items, then 
the agency is not justified in putting 
its talents on the account. 

3. The agency must understand 
fully both the competitive situation 
in the markets of the manufacturer 
and the distribution set-up if it is 
to do a good merchandising job. 
Inadequate or spotty distribution 
and a product not competitively 
priced will create difficulties which 
will prevent the advertising from 
doing the best possible job, and 
ultimately result in dissatisfaction 
by the client without reference to 
the actual performance of the ad- 
vertising. 

4. Clients must understand the rea- 
sons why special charges must be 
made for special service. I men- 
tioned the research job which we 
undertook in one market to get be- 
hind the sales difficulties experi- 
enced there. The company did not 
pay for this study, but wanted a 
national study conducted along the 
same lines at our expense. It did not 
understand why our compensation 
in providing advertising service did 
not cover extensive marketing re- 
search of this character. 

In my opinion, our disillusioning 
experience on this account empha- 
sizes a subject which is important to 
the future of the business . . pri- 
marily the attitude of the client 
toward the agency as a qualified 
counselor, rather than merely a 
producer of advertising materials 
and campaigns. . 








Who’s “at the wheel” when trucks are bought? 


Public works is one of the biggest buyers of trucks in 
the market. Trucks have to carry a major share of the 
public works job load. Sewerage — refuse handling 
— water supply — highway construction and mainte- 
nance — all move ahead on the wheels of public works 
trucks. U.S. cities and counties alone own and operate 
over 350,000 trucks — will buy an estimated 64,000 
more this year! 


Truck-buying here is an engineering decision. Sizes — 
bodies — drives — accessories — have to be determined 
by city, county and state engineers and technical offi- 
cials. In cities, 98% of the truck-buying decisions are 
made by these engineering officials — in counties, 94% .* 


These are the men who turn to PUBLIC WORKS Mag- 
azine because it helps them do their job better . . . keeps 
them abreast of new trends — new machinery — better 
methods in the entire public works field. It helps them 


Leadership 
PUBLIC 


WORKS 


Publications 


200 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 











specify —~- recommend — and direct the buying of the 
equipment and services they need! 


Monthly, PUBLIC WORKS MAGAZINE gives them 
the news and new data they want and need, Annually, 
The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File... 
The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File . . . The 
STREET and HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 

. are the standard reference books for the public 
works market. 


PUBLIC WORKS Magazine is the place to tell this im- 
portant, expanding market about your product — it 
sells the men who do the buying. The PUBLIC WORKS 
MANUALS do a year-long job of keeping your product 
facts in front of them. Use the coupon below for proof 
of this magazine’s sales power — among buyers of your 
product! 


*From a study made by PUBLIC WORKS Publications 





PUBLIC WORKS 
200 South Broad Street, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


I would like to see your demonstration. Please 
phone me for a date. 
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~ e,¢ « Chicago 1—Geo. G. Turner, 228 N. LaSalle St COLORS 
Air Conditioning Randolph 6-4058. AAAA std. red, blue, green, yellow or orange 
Los Angeles 5—Robert H. Deibler, 2506 W. Eighth (except metallic inks) per page, extra ....60.00 
St. Dunkirk 3-03038 Special colors, extra 


e ee fn wees le |  ERCCH (CURIE, CSTR cece vesrencwcgesecs 
Hea and Ventilati Cleveland 12-—Hdward B. McEntee, 17115 Hillssoro Srd or added colors, each extra ............ 90.00 
Rd. Ivanhoe 1-6857 BLEED 


jin tated fren Pabteion COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT Pe a EE Fs ew ak is v9 KE nie's os 25.00 
15% to agencies if paid within 30 days of invoic 
CPA Provides Circulation Statements subject to audit date; 2% 15 days MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
by Business Publications Audit of Circulation, Inc 
" oes Puttin ; ae ee ADVERTISING RATES sip . * siggy? 4 a 
Published monthly by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Rates effective September 1, 1955 Unit Wick Deep Unit Wid Deep 
St., New York 13, N. Y. Canal 6-8120 RATES ] 7 x10 1/3 2-1/4 x 10 
PERSONNEL Page Unit Per Pag Page Unit Per Page 2/3 4-1/2 x10 1/4 3-3/8 x 4-7/8 
Editor—Clifford Strock Less than 1-1/2 9 pages . 315.00 1/2 7 x 4-7/8 1/8 3-3/8 x 2-3/8 
tion W a ile . Ger pages .......412.00 12 pages ......285.00 3-3/8 x 10 x 
Predection Menayer—tereld L. Gray 1-1/2 pages... .390.00 18 pages ......250.00 ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
REPRESENTATIVES . 3 pages. .......375.00 24 pages ...... 240.00 Published monthly; issued 1st of publication month. 
New York 13 Harry J. Twine, Thomas A. Earing, G pages ....... 340.00 Minimum 1/8 page Closing date 10th of preceding month; for copy re- 
93 Worth St., Canal 6-8120. Rates based on total space used within one year quiring proofs, 5 days earlier. 








TO GET YOUR SHARE 


THIS IS WHAT—AND HOW MUCH 
THIS MARKET BUYS... 


























Practically every large building requires me- It takes all manner of Equipment to install and “ 
chanical equipment for air conditioning, heat- operate these Systems in new and existing 
ing, ventilating, piping, plumbing and/or re- large buildings. Here is a partial list of products 
frigeration. These buildings include industrial purchased: 
plants, hospitals, hotels, schools, churches, ; eS . 
rs > ‘. 1 di Air Conditioning Systems Instruments — Indicating, 
institutions, theaters, government buildings, Air Diffusers and Grilles Recording and Controlling 
; ildi Bearings and Pillow Blocks Insulation 
stores, office buildings, etc. Belting and Pulleys Pipe — all types 
Blowers and Fans Pipe Benders 
Boilers Pipe Fittings 
Burners — Oil and Gas Pumps — all types 
The men who have the voice of authority Coils — Heating and Cooling Radiators and Convectors 
f % < Compressors Refrigerants 
in the selection of this equipment are Condensers Sheet Metal 
Controls — all types Spray Nozzles 
Cooling Towers Stokers 
; i ; Couplings Strainers 
— engineers engaged in system design eltuaiditiers a 
and in equipment design Drying Systems Tanks 
Ducts and Fittings Tools 
Dust a nag testy Traps 
fois . d in Electric Motors Tubing 
engineers and contractors engage Filters Unit Coolers 
installing or servicing Furnaces Unit Heaters 
Gages Valves — all types 
oo aaeaeers M2 ret neg! — all types 
: , ; eating Surface Vibration Isolation 
++. engineers engaged in operation. ation Saves Wane Tepeteien Gyétene 
Hoods, Exhaust Welding Equipment 
Humidifiers — and many others! 
These Engineers constitute the Market. They 
are, or work for, consulting engineers, archi- oe a tora 1055 1956 
é + 
tects, mechanical contractors, government = = 7" 
i i ial firm rvice organiza- epee ver 
agencies, industr fms, service organ New Buildings | $1,386,000,000 |$1,483,000,000 
tions such as public utilities. They constitute Tn aero oe 
the Buying Power in this gigantic and active tion, Mainten- ° 
Market. In fact, they are the Market for an ance, Repair 346,000,000 370,000,000 
estimated $1,732,000,000 worth of Equipment Total Equip- 
in 1955, plus $1,853,000,000 in 1956! ment Value $1,732,000,000 | $1,853,000,000 


























AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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CIRCULATION BPA 6-30-55 West South Central ..... 295 185) 780 school boards, including members of their engineering 






























































Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver.) ....3,673 Mountain States ...... 91 265 356 staffs ‘tineiedl . Seat ; ins 
Qualified paid circulation (6 mos. aver.) ....11,872 Si miiies Ben 294 “ 1 pore sats (ineboding an commissioned of ions a armed 
Total qualified circulation (6 mos. aver.) ...15,545 Can i wee. See we Sit beat Roe 599 services) 1,563; public utilities, including district 
— = gener - rtising prospects ... 337 echo nog a: yeaa are 876 heating companies, engineers, officials and other em- 
! other wom-quali§ed ... 66 cce sce sdkewan ORG oe an eeetinss ose ape eq &2%° Andestris ; ; : 
Total distribution (6 months average) ete Miscellaneous ........- 3 110 110 pares #39; sopnattinadiizsar dil eneneea Timbers 
Faos ee 7 their executives, engineers and other employees 2,516; 
TERRITO SE eee eS buildings, including office, hospital, hotel, theater and 
ER RIAL DISTR:BUTION TRADE DISTRIBUTION institutional buildings, real estate holdings and real 
May ieee, total 15.921 estate management companies, including members of 
"(Qualified paid 11,907; controlled 4,014) 3 (This issue was 2.92% above aver. of prev. 5 issues.) their enginesring staffs 722; manufacturers of air 
. Con- Qualified Total Consulting engineers and their executives and other conditioning, heating, piping and ventilating equip- 
New England fo fey ag employees 980; architects and their executives and ment, their officials and employees 821; designing 
Middle Atlantic ean 953 3,106 1059 other —— tj 248; engine on ~~ d — engineers 690; manufacturers’ agents and sales engi 
East North Central ..... 1,131 2,717 3,848 eS tan. eee cemetery Toes eering Grms 17: sales engineers and salesme . 
West North Central Se TRES 293 732 ye contractors and members of contracting organizations ae ee ays sales — and salesmen 1,048; 
® South Atlantie ........ 419 1,085 1,504 4,518; engineers employed by contractors 278; federal, wholesalers 397; dealers 376; educational institutions, 
East South Central ..... 170 311 48] state, county or city and foreign government and publie libraries and techrtical associations 674 
FOR AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING 
VENTILATING ¢ PIPING and PLUMBING 
THE MARKET... 
The major part of all large-building activity is Circulation Bre allow 
concentrated in densely populated areas — of " ” sh 
which there are relatively few. For example, by Occupational Functions | Tetel Qual ified Con- 
76% of the nation’s urban population is in 106 (Issue of May 1955) Quolified| Paid trolled 
- of our largest cities, and these account for: ; 
1, System Design and/or 3 
85% of all large buildings, 62% of all manu- Operation and Wein 
facturing establishments, 72% of total tenance of Building 
sales of Air Conditioning, Heating and Systems 
Ventilating Equipment, and all of the 170 Consulting Engineers 
notable tall buildings in the country. and Architects, etc. 1,866 1,603 263 
Gov't and School 
ACH&V’s continuing research activity locates Boards (inc. 14 in 
and keeps track of the buying power in these Armed Services) 1,563 925 638 
areas of concentrated activity. Then, by means Public Utilities 435 435 — 
of a combination of Paid and Controlled circu- industrial F irms 2,516 1,429 1,087 
ee ACH&V pees 508 coverage of Buildings, Commercial 
ey engineers and contractors whose importance tnd: 
rig Bae “9 and Institutional 722 260 462 
it has verified — and continues to verify. - - 
2. Equipment Design and 
Controlled circulation is used to fill in the gaps Manufacturing (0.E.M.) 1,511 998 513 
in buying power coverage that are un-avoidable 3. System Installation 
when an all-paid circulation alone is depended Contractors 4,796 3,745 1,051 
upon. Because controlled copies are precisely 4, Sales and Distribution 1,065 1,06 a 
placed according to its circulation-research Wholesalers, Dealers 773 773 am 
findings, ACH&V is able to deliver top-quality 5. Educati 
‘ ‘ : ; . Educational 674 674 a 
coverage of the industry’s working engineers 
* and contractors. TOTALS 15,921 11,907 4,014 
: , Percentage 100.00 74,79 25.21 
The accompanying chart shows the breakdown 
of circulation according to occupational Func- Renewal Percentage: 66.07% 
tHONS:. 2:5 
APNE EEBM EES NERO EE I ERAN EMOA EE 
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Sg. — @PALITY CONTROL + RESEARCH DIRECTOR + MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


ICE PRESIDEN: Se ert Meeies te aa SN DENT - PARTNER 


Sell all levels of metalworking management... 


Build the strength of MAT Ae 


into your advertising program 














HIEF DEVELOPMENT ENGIM@ al eee SCOYou want the best communications you 
can get with the world’s biggest indus- 
try. No sales organization can cope 
with this job alone. It’s too big. Your 
advertising in STEEL talks to the de- 
cision-makers at all levels! STEEL con- 
nects you with the Management Group 
—the administrative, production, en- 
gineering and purchasing executives— 
in the plants that do over 96% of all 
metalworking business. 


These men read STEEL regularly be- 
cause its fast, modern reporting style 7 
SUPERINTENDENT + DIRECTOR «= ; . in tune with their requirements. 

ee other metalworking magazine can a 
liver so many worthwhile readers— 
138,000 of them—every week. Here 
is a real opportunity to sell manage- 
ment at all levels! 


Edited for metalworking men at every management level 


SALES MANAGER « FACT 


A Penton Publication x 




















200,000 RPM. 
Can Ultra High - Speed Motor Hels tou? 


We are seeking new applications for 
our hi-frequency electric motors and 
spindles, We have supplied them for 10 
years on our line of internal grinding 
machines as standard equipment for ro- 
tating grinding wheels, Speeds range as 
high as 200,000 R. P. M. and output 
ranges up to 15 H. P. 

Precision spindles are driven by simple 
induction motors. The rotor is mounted 
directly on the spindle and there are no 
brushes or moving contacts. Current 
must be supplied by a hi-frequency gen- 
erator of suitable capacity. We have 
adapted these motors to commercial use 
in the textile, electronic, ordnance and 
metalworking fields. 


We also build belt-driven precision 
spindles for speeds up to 35,000 R.P.M, 

We offer you out facilities in investi- 
gating the profitable application of this 
rotational equipment. 


BRYANT csics canoer co 





Write on © 


Company al .4 
letterhead for detailed information! 








Private Eye .. Ads like this pulled 
inquiries which were divided according to 
SIC classifications to find markets that 
were best prospects for Bryant motors. 


™ HOW CAN YoU use inquiries at- 
tracted by advertising and publicity 
to aid in determining new markets 
for new industrial products? 

The basic problem in marketing 
a new industrial product is to de- 
termine the exact nature and ex- 
tent of the product’s market. This 
serves as a basis for making policy 
decisions regarding correct trade 
channels, advertising themes and 
media, size and type sales force, and 
the like. 

Advertising and publicity inquiries 
can be used as one method for 
determining the new markets for 
industrial products. By classifying 
inquiries according to the Standard 
Industrial Classification system 


*“No sooner was the ink dry on this 
article than Mr. Hummel changed jobs. 
He is now sales promotion and marketing 
manager of the Bassick Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


SIC and Inquiries 


By Francis E. Hummel Asst. to Executive Vice-President * Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., 


Springfield, Vt.* 


(SIC), one can easily spot those in- 
dustries which give evidence of hav- 
ing an interest in the new product. 

This method of classifying in- 
quiries is the first step in determin- 
ing new markets. Once industries 
have been singled out as giving 
evidence of having an interest in 
the product, further market re- 
search can be done to pin-point 
specific applications. 

It might be pointed out that the 
use of advertising and publicity in- 
quiry classification is a complemen- 
tary approach to determining new 
markets. Other methods are the 
scatter survey approach, sales anal- 
ysis of closely related products, or 
informed opinion approach. 

Determining the market for a new 

industrial product by the use of 
classifying inquiries can be done as 
follows: 
1. Solicit inquiries. First, the new 
product must be publicized in sev- 
eral publications. Those selected 
should encompass all industries 
which have a conceivable use for 
the new product. 

The advertising copy or news re- 

lease should be written to solicit in- 
quiries about the product. 
2. Classify returns. All inquiries re- 
ceived as a result of this promotion 
must be classified according to a 
four-digit SIC basis. The plant from 
which the inquiry was sent is used 
in this connection. 


The SIC system classifies the vari- 
ous segments of manufacturing in- 
dustries according to the product 
produced. For example, all ball 
bearing plants are given the SIC 
code of 3593. Thus, all inquiries are 
classified according to products pro- 
duced by the inquiring plants. 

This singles out the various in- 
dustries which indicate an interest 
in the product. 

Additional classifications can be 

made by the type of magazine pro- 
ducing the inquiry and the title of 
the individual requesting the infor- 
mation. 
3. Conduct research. Make a de- 
tailed market study among the vari- 
ous plants in the industries, as pre- 
viously determined. Such a study 
can be done by mail, telephone, or 
personal interviewing. 

The basic assumption used is that 
plants within the same industry 
make similar or identical products 
and thus have similar manufactur- 
ing or product problems with regard 
to the use of your particular prod- 
uct. Thus, if one plant has use for 
your product, most other plants 
within that industry should also be 
potential customers. 


Find Specific Uses . . As an ex- 
ample of the abave approach, Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Co., Springfield, 
Vt., used this method of classifying 
inquiries by the SIC system to de- 
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Example of Inquiry Classification 


for Bryant High Speed Spindles 





Inquiries US. % Plants 

SIC No. No.Plants' Plants’ Inquiring 
3541 Machine Tools 7 5 261 1.9% 
3542 Metalworking Machinery 6 6 319 1.9% 
3543 Machine Tool Access 12 8 1084 7% 


etc. etc. 


*Some plants had two or more individuals from 


information. 
*Source: Iron Age 


termine the market for special ap- 
plications of its high frequency 
spindle line. 

Bryant faced the problem of de- 
termining new markets and new ap- 
plications for its high frequency 
electric spindles. These electric ro- 
tational equipment items were de- 
veloped for use on Bryant’s preci- 
sion internal grinding machines as 
standard equipment for rotating a 
grinding wheel at exceptionally high 
speeds. 

It was believed that this type of 
rotational equipment had other in- 
dustrial possibilities for special ap- 
plications among many different. in- 
dustries. Therefore, an analysis of 
the market was needed to determine 
specifically what other industrial 
applications could use these spindles 
in their products. 

Since the determination of these 
new markets encompassed a study 
of the entire manufacturing industry 
in the United States . . some 250,000 
plants . . it was decided that an 
economical and efficient approach 
would be to solicit advertising and 
publicity inquiries and to determine 
from these inquiries what industries 
gave evidence of having an interest 
in such a new product application. 
These industries could then be 
studied in detail. 

The belief was that the major ap- 
plications for such a motor lay in the 
metalworking field. But all other in- 
dustries were considered as poten- 
tial markets. 


Inquiry Bait . . The method of re- 
search used was to conduct a small 
advertising campaign in a magazine 
cutting across all segments of man- 
ufacturing industry. The Saturday 
Evening Post was selected for this 
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different departments requesting additional 


purpose. (This was in addition to 
our regular advertising campaign 
for other products in our line, run- 
ning in metalworking and design 
publications.) Publicity releases for 
a selected list of 20 business publi- 
cations were prepared to cover the 
design and metalworking fields. 

The procedure used was to re- 
quest inquiries for additional litera- 
ture. The appeal was made to en- 
gineering designers to let them 
know that such a product was avail- 
able which could be incorporated 
into other industrial applications. 
The bait used was the headline 
“200,000 R.P.M.,” a speed which, to 
our knowledge, was not offered 
commercially by manufacturers of 
electric motors at the time. 

The news releases to the other se- 
lected magazines carried the same 
basic appeal of high speed electric 
motors which could be incorporated 
into other products. 

As inquiries based on the above 
promotional campaign came in, they 
were immediately answered by the 
sales department. Inquiries about 
specific applications were naturally 
referred to engineering for analysis 
and quoting. Market research next 
took each inquiry for classification 
and analysis by the name of com- 
pany, classified by four-digit SIC 
(the Dun & Bradstreet system was 
used extensively); by title of indi- 
vidual, classified by job title; and 
by type of magazine, classified as 
general, design, electrical, etc. 

Each inquiry was assigned an 
SIC number based on the major 
product produced by the plant. 


Numbers Count. . This research 
illustrated many specific four-digit 
industries which gave evidence of 


having an interest in the product. 
When a number of different com- 
panies within the same industry re- 
quested additional information, it 
indicated that our product might be 
able to serve a specific need within 
that industry. This preliminary 
research revealed that certain in- 
dustries had specific application for 
these ultra high speed motors. 

The number of inquiries by plants 
was compared to the total number 
of plants within the industry. This 
showed the proportion of plants in 
each industry which requested addi- 
tional information, a significant in- 
dication. These proportions varied 
widely in different industries. 

We made the inference that man- 
ufacturers within the same industry 
have similar products, production 
processes, and design problems. 
Therefore, if one company had use 
for our product, there was the pos- 
sibility that other companies within 
that same industry would have the 
same or similar uses. 

Thus, the classification of these 
inquiries by the SIC system sup- 
plied Bryant with a list of a number 
of specific industries within the en- 
tire manufacturing segment in the 
United States which gave evidence 
of having an interest in our prod- 
uct. This information served as a 
basis for studying these few indus- 
tries in detail by further market re- 
search work. 

We feel that this approach of us- 
ing inquiries pulled by advertising 
and publicity as a market research 
tool has many advantages for de- 
termining the market for new prod- 
ucts and determining new markets 
for existing products. Such an ap- 


proach is particularly applicable 


where industry is not aware of the 
new product, and for a_ product 
which may have wide industrial use. 

® 


Merchandising finesse . . 
@ Sales promotion 
won't work § fully 
unless you ''sell”’ it 
to your distribution 
force. How to do it 
is told by Richard 
J. Brown, sales pro- 
motion manager, U. 
S. Plywood Corp., 





article on Brown 


whose 
this vital merchandising function has been 


moved up to the November issue of IM. 
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Here’s How Municipal Purchasing Works in North Adams 


HENRY GALIPEAU is the Commissioner of Public Works in North 
Adams, Mass. (Population 21,567). He also carries the title of Water 
Works Superintendent. Whenever he needs equipment, he puts aside 
money for it in his budget, which is sent to the City Manager’s office 
for approval. The City Manager in turn has to receive an OK from the 
nine councilmen, who are the elected representatives of the people. 
“I always must be ready to justify my recommendations to the City 
Manager and Council,” says Mr. Galipeau. 














Bothered recently by the problem of autumn leaves, Mr. Galipeau 
found a solution when he saw the Good Roads leaf collector ad in THE 
AMERICAN City. He went to a neighboring town to see one in action. 
Then he recommended the purchase. 


Good Roads Machinery Corporation has been advertising in THE 
AMERICAN City for many years, to inform men like Mr. Galipeau about 
the latest in cost-cutting equipment. Are these city officials seeing your 
sales message? Your advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN CITY are 
a sound investment. 





American City 


myc: house A 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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What do your customers 


General Motors’ diesel division asked this question 
of 5,000 customers who recently bought. Answers were 
obtained by mail, and a say-it-in-pictures question- 


naire technique pulled a 37.6% return 


By James W. Brown 
Advertising Manager 
Detroit Diesel Engine Div. 
General Motors Corp. 


® HAVING DECIDED about two years 
ago to seek some first-hand, unbi- 
ased answers as to the relative 
value of various publications that 
would seem to be a logical choice for 
Detroit Diesel advertising, we for- 
mulated and put into effect a con- 
tinuing survey of readership. 

The survey was conducted among 
the then current buyers of General 
Motors (Detroit) Diesel engines and 
buyers of equipment powered by our 
engines, and was carried on from 
July, 1953 to January, 1955. 
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The survey method was checked 
and revised through conferences 
with agency and publishers’ repre- 
sentatives and publishers’ research 
experts until we could discover no 
further anticipated flaws in the 
forms. While some of the sugges- 
tions given us were highly valuable, 
care was exercised throughout the 
preliminary steps to avoid the adop- 
tion of any suggestion which might 
conceivably bias the results. The 
survey was approached with an open 
mind, trying conscientiously not to 
allow any of our own pre-convic- 
tions to alter it in form or interpre- 
tation. I believe the results we ob- 
tained gave us a pretty fair picture 


of the business publications and 
magazines read by our customers. 

They enabled us to arrive at a 
mathematical comparison of the cost 
of reaching engine buyers and buy- 
ers of heavy equipment powered by 
our engines through combinations 
of business publications and through 
mass or broad-circulation media. It 
also enabled us to estimate more 
fairly the advertising value of re- 
gional construction publications. 

Choice of advertising media is apt 
to be strongly influenced by the 
opinion of those who are considered 
experts. Their opinions, in turn, are 
often based on conjecture, personal 
convictions and surface appearances. 
Readership surveys available to date 
have generally been those offered 
by various publishers who obvious- 
ly would not place them on your 
desk unless the results were favor- 
able to the promoter of that partic- 
ular survey. 


Do It Yourself . . Variations in the 
opinions of the experts, in the sur- 
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tance in this matter is very much appreciated. 


. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








read‘? 


veys offered as proof and (also im- 
portant) in the objectives and sales 
problems held even by manufac- 
turers of the same general type of 
products in the same industry would 
all seem to argue for the advisabil- 
ity of conducting and interpreting 
one’s own research. 

The survey we conducted was of 
the “aided recall” type. It was sent 
out to 5,571 buyers of GM diesel 
engines or equipment powered with 
a GM diesel engine. The buyers 
were in the construction and min- 
ing, petroleum, lumbering, work 
boat and fishing boat, pleasure craft 
and agricultural fields. Surveys re- 
turned and tabulated came to 2,094, 
of which 1,054 were from the con- 
struction and mining survey. This is 
a 37.6% over-all return. No “fol- 
low-up” was used until the closing 
months of 1954, although the results 
of sending out a follow-up note and 
a duplicate survey were fruitful be- 
yond expectations. 

Such a follow-up adds to cost, but 
I believe returns of over 50% could 


Preferred reading . . Detroit Diesel questionnaires (left) pictured publications’ 
covers, asked customers which publications they read, which they thought was best. 
Such questionnaires went to 5,571 customers, achieved 37.6% return, 


have been achieved by using the 
follow-up method from the start. 
These high returns are another ar- 
gument for a “do it yourself” ap- 
proach, 

The survey consisted of an 81x 
11” folder with an addressed “per- 
sonalized” letter on the first page 
and with miniature reproductions 
of magazine covers on the inside. In 
the letter we asked the recipient to 
place an “X” in a small box adjacent 
to the magazine or magazines he 
reads regularly and to circle the 
box beneath the magazine for which 
he has a special preference or in 
which he “would be most likely to 
read our advertising.” 

On the last page (except in the 
agricultural and _ pleasure craft 
fields) we asked him to indicate his 
position in his company. Since we 
were surveying several different 
fields of activity, the forms were 
printed on different colors of paper 
to facilitate review and tabulating. 
The surveys were mailed in a “win- 
dow” envelope to cut down on typ- 
ing and an addressed, postage-guar- 
anteed return envelope was en- 
closed. 


Covers Reproduced . . The pub- 
lications pictured in these surveys 
varied according to the field they 
applied to: lumbering magazines 
were pictured in the lumbering sur- 
vey, petroleum magazines in the pe- 
troleum survey, etc. Besides the 
very wide choice of national and 
regional business papers shown in 
each field, each survey carried pic- 
tures of Life, Look, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, News- 
week, Business Week, U. S. News & 
World Report, Nation’s Business, 
Fortune and (on some) Diesel Prog- 
ress and Diesel Power. 

Before other work on the survey 
was started, we contacted each of 
these publications, asking them for 
a typical cover page and for permis- 
sion to reproduce it. There were 
very few that we failed to hear from 
and we received only three or four 
refusals. In most cases these frankly 
pointed out that they did not feel 


that they could be considered as 
competing for attention among the 
users of diesel power or diesel-pow- 
ered equipment. 

When the cover pages had all 
been photographed and the key- 
line of the construction survey fold- 
er completed, we showed it to some 
good friends in the publishing bus- 
iness. Their comments led to our 
re-doing the arrangement of all the 
elements on all the forms, adding 
the name of each book in type, re- 
peating our “instructions” at the top 
of each page and making various 
changes which resulted in some ad- 
ditional cost and delay but made a 
better survey out of our original 
plans. 


Gets the Titles . . One of the most 
intelligent or foresighted things done 
in this planning stage was to add 
a paragraph to the letter referring 
to the GM engine his company had 
purchased: “If it happens that the 
selection of this engine or this equip- 
ment was made by someone else 
in your organization, would you 
please ask him to fill it out.” 

This really got results, as quite 
a fair percentage of the reports 
came back with the original ad- 
dressee scratched out and “Mr. So- 
and-So, President” inserted. We 
classified the returns, from the job 
titles given us, in four general class- 
ifications: owner-manager, super- 
visory, operational and unknown. 

We do not underestimate the 
value of the opinion of operators, 
but some of our officers were afraid 
that, because of the source of our 
names, most of the returns would 
be from operators rather than from 
other buying influences. As it turned 
out, 76% of the replies came from 
owners, managers and supervisory 
people, only 8% from operators and 
16% “not given.” Apparently most 
of the operators either chucked the 
survey into the nearest ditch or 
passed it on to the boss to fill out. 

As word of my survey began to 
seep out into the industrial adver- 
tising fraternity (principally through 


the publications I had contacted), it 


Continued on page 112 
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Delivered! 


The world’s largest audience of 
engineers who specify and buy 





Advertisers and agencies have discovered that it pays to examine 
publishers’ claims of broad engineering coverage critically. 

It pays because the engineer exerts such a strong specifying and 
buying influence in almost every industrial market. 


But here’s one fact that can’t be twisted or minimized. 


More than 160,000 engineers read their Engineering Society 
magazine. The reason is basic. 


Engineering Society magazines are written by and edited 
exclusively for engineers in specific fields. And they are 
circulated entirely to engineers. 


When you advertise in these Engineering Society publications, 
you communicate directly with the world’s largest and 
most concentrated engineering audience. 


Dollar for dollar, Engineering Society magazines 
deliver more specifying and buying engineers than any other publications. 


MECHANICA CIVIL CHEMICAL ELECTRICAL 
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40,000 Mechanical Engineers (i) 


read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING regularly every month— 
plus 9,000 undergraduates nearing their Bachelor’s degree. 


39,000 Civil Engineers 


read CIVIL ENGINEERING regularly every month— 
averaging over 3 hours per copy per engineer.. 


19,000 Chemical Engineers (i) 
read CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS regularly every month 
—with the greatest advertising growth in the field. 


SS,000 Electrical Engineers 


read ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING regularly every month— 
by far the largest circulation in this field. 


10,000 Mining Engineers il) 


read MINING ENGINEERING regularly every month— 
blanketing the metallic, non-metallic and coal mining industries. 


7,000 Metallurgical Engineers 


read JOURNAL OF METALS regularly every month— 
deeply penetrating the metals industries. 


15,000 Mechanical Engineers 


consult MECHANICAL CATALOG an average of 40 times a year 
before making buying decisions—also used by 105,000 others. 


Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy! 


In every industry, the men in responsible charge 
of design, construction, development, production, 
control, installation and operation are professionally 
trained engineers. In function, they are also 
responsible for specifying and buying. Whatever 
their title, they are the men who motivate purchases. 


n° MINING JOURNAL OF 
METALS 


) 
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Detroit Diesel 
begins on p. 108 


became apparent that I had a prob- 
lem of public relations on my hands. 
Various advertising managers and 
publishers wrote or called asking 
to be advised as to the results I 
was getting, particularly as to the 
relative standings of magazines in 
various fields. I decided not to pub- 
lish the apparent relative merits of 
publication A versus publication B. 
Instead, I told one and all that they 
could come in and see the results 
as they accumulated but that I in- 
tended to give no one any written 
statements about the results. 

There are many reasons why de- 
tailed publication of these results 
might be unfair and while I intend 
herewith to relate some of the 
broader results of the study, even 
these should be considered from the 
proper perspective. 


To Each His Own Study .. In the 
first place, this survey was con- 
ducted for Detroit Diesel alone. I 
doubt that exactly comparable re- 
sults would be obtained from iden- 
tical forms used in the identical 
manner by any other company, be- 
cause of the variation in sales pat- 
tern and mailing list. Our “construc- 
tion” returns, for example, do not 
cover tractor or GMC truck appli- 
cations. Also I had to combine 
“construction” and “mining,” as it 
was not possible, either through the 
name of the user, geographical lo- 
cation or type of equipment, always 
to differentiate between them. 

Another objection which might 
also be raised to this survey is that 
the aided recall method leads to in- 
flation of results. This may very 
well be true, but I fail to see how 
this can be very unfair to any par- 
ticular publication or group of pub- 
lications. I was told at the outset, 
for example, that nearly everyone, 
as a mark of distinction, would 
claim to be a reader of Fortune. This 
did not prove to be true; in pro- 
portion to circulation, it would not 
appear to be so. 

A third objection which is cur- 
rently being voiced by one publisher 
is that the results of this survey in 
the construction group are atypical. 
Some books which on the basis of 
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unaided recall surveys have long 
enjoyed an extremely favorable po- 
sition, do not show up quite so 
favorably on this one. This becomes 
a question as to which method of 
survey is preferable; although the 
aided-recall method may be infla- 
tionary, I think it might also be 
said that the unaided-recall method 
involves some aspects of a memory 
test which might be considered un- 
fortunate. 


Cost per Reader .. By dividing 
the number of mentions received 
by each publication by the number 
of users reporting in that field, we 
arrive at a percentage of reader- 
ship. The next move, in the case of 
the construction field, for instance, 
was to choose an arbitrary number 
to represent our target of prospects 
. . 50,000. The formula to figure the 
cost of reaching each regular reader 
in this group with a page of ad- 
vertising then becomes: 


Cost per page 
% who read regularly X 50,000 





Again using the construction field 
as an example, the cost per page 
per reader of the consumer or mass- 
circulation medium we had used 
most ran close to $1.40 per page per 
regular reader as compared to 7c 
per page per regular reader for the 
national construction publication of 
greatest “% read regularly.” Much 
the same ratio of comparison be- 
tween costs of reaching prospects 
in other fields by consumer-type 
magazines and by business publi- 
cations seems to exist. 

Right here I would like to point 
out, however, that the mass-circu- 
lation magazine can approach the 
economy of business publications by 
virtue of covering many fields for 
those whose products are used in 








many fields. I use the word “ap- 
proach” deliberately, because from 
the results of this survey on our 
product, used so extensively in heavy 
equipment in several fields, it would 
seem that the 20 to 1 advantage in 
cost in favor of trade media in in- 
dividual fields is a difficult obstacle 
for consumer media to overcome. 
Again also the caution that what 
may seem as a result of this survey 
to apply to us may not apply to 
other manufacturers at all. 

For the record, in figuring our 
relative costs we took for a base 
the same type of ad we had been 
running. If in certain media we 
would not think of using less than 
“four-color bleed” advertising, we 
used 4-color bleed costs as a basis. 
For most of our business publica- 
tions our page cost was figured on 
a basis of two-color advertising 
which we had been using most up 
to that time. 


Regionals 9.8¢ per Page . . For 
those interested in the construction 
field, where there are quite a num- 
ber of regional papers available, the 
survey had another interesting re- 
sult. It indicated that we could 
reach more regular readers of pub- 
lications among the people who buy 
our product by using a group of 
regional books than in any single 
national publication, trade or con- 
sumer. Calculating on a basis of no 
duplication (which is not too un- 
reasonable, considering the geo- 
graphical distribution of these 
books), a list of 17 regional construc- 
tion papers gave us a coverage of 
63.6% at a cost of 9.8c per page per 
habitual reader among our engine 
buyers and buyers of equipment 
powered by our engine. 

Almost everyone will agree that 
there are things which can be ac- 
complished through consumer type 
or mass-circulation magazines that 
are difficult to accomplish through 
business papers, The thing this sur- 
vey has re-emphasized to us, how- 
ever, is that for basic coverage, 
trade media are the more econom- 
ical and that enthusiasm for being 
seen in the big books should never 
interfere with first doing a_ basic 
job of advertising in the vertical 
media. The ideal situation would 
be to be able to do both. * 








handy all year-round! 


Now in its 5th Edition, Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel 
Industry is already a tradition among the executives 
it reaches—and still the only book of its kind. The 6th 
edition will be published in July 1956. 


Each edition brings to its readers an encyclopedia of 


manufacturing and fabricating processes, statistics, and 
the latest developments in operating practice—and here 
are the valuable features it brings to you: 





Coverage of 6,000 key executives in the steel industry—at 
a minimum cost and with no waste circulation. 
Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry goes only 
to those men who have the power to recommend and 
purchase plant equipment and supplies. 


Year-’round readership —Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel 
Industry is opened for reference all year-’round by 
these executives who consider it an authority on the 
operations and problems of the steel industry. 









Top steel men keep it...and your sales message... 





© Free position that’s planned for maximum ad impact—Each 
editorial section contains the advertisements of the 
manufacturers and suppliers whose products are 
related to the process covered in that section. You 
determine the editorial section in which your ads 
will appear. 


¢ Free listings in the important Buyer’s Guide Section —For 
each ad page, you are entitled to 8 free listings in the 
Buyer’s Guide Section. Every day of the year, 
buyers consult the pages of this alphabetical products 
section to determine who makes the products or 
offers the services they require. 


¢ Free listings in the much-consulted Advertiser’s Index— 
This listing, complete with company name, address, 
products or services, is a quick, handy reference for 
your prospects when they are ready to act. 


We’d like to give you more information on how Watkins 
Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry can help your program. 
Why not call or write now? 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


1S PUBLISHED BY 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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Flying Start . . Fensholt executives (I. to r.) C. D. Peterson, W. A. Weld, Bob Aitchi- 
son, R. H. Morehart, Edna Johnson and Norman D. Buehling board plane at Chicago for 
classes in Buffalo. Other agencies had school in their own offices. 


It’s back to school 
for industrial agencymen 


To learn new techniques, how to get ideas, cost accounting 


® ARE THE PEOPLE in your agency 
going to school? If not, why not? 

At least three (and _ probably 
more) industrial advertising agen- 
cies have sent their personnel back 
to school. 

At Holden, Chapin, LaRue, Inc., 
Detroit, top men in the agency are 
holding twice-monthly sessions to 
learn the latest industrial adver- 
tising techniques. 

At Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed, New York, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, account exceutives and 
others in the agency have attended 
five two-hour sessions on . . of ail 
things . . cost accounting. 

At Fensholt Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, seven members of the cre- 
ative staff flew to the University of 
Buffalo (New York) to attend two 
‘days of classes on solving creative 
problems. 

The Holden, Chapin, LaRue sem- 
inars are attended by the ten men in 
the agency who are responsible for 
contact, copy, art direction and pro- 
duction management. Every two 
weeks one of them presents a report 
on the latest advertising techniques. 
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They discuss such things as Starch 
and Readex readership studies, Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation and 
Industrial Advertisers Research In- 
stitute reports, articles in advertis- 
ing publications and speeches given 
by advertising men. 

The agency also brings in such 


experts as Robert Pendergast, head 
of Readex, and Mark Wiseman, ad- 
vertising consultant, to talk at the 
seminars. 

The seminar program already has 
produced a checklist of what to do 
and what not to do to produce a 
good ad. 

Two university professors presided 
over the MRG&R sessions. They 
were Dr. T. LeRoy Martin, head of 
the accounting department of North- 
western University, and his brother, 
Prof. Charles H. Martin of the ac- 
counting department of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

“Practically everybody” at the 
agency’s three offices attended the 
classes, MRG&R reports. The classes 
were held because, according to 
agency president William A. Mar- 
steller, “advertising agency service 
should reflect a full appreciation of 
a client’s financial considerations. 

“Only by understanding a balance 
sheet and a profit and loss statement 
can an account executive be quali- 
fied to counsel on advertising and 
promotional policy.” 

The sessions attended by the Fen- 
sholt people were co-sponsored by 
the University of Buffalo’s Creative 
Problem Solving Institute and the 
Creative Education Foundation, 
which is headed by Alex F. Osborn 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. The course is designed to show 
how individuals and groups can in- 
crease their creative imagination 
and produce more ideas. o 








“I really think three colors would have been enough on that 


‘change of phone number’ card!” 





TO GET... 


the most out of your Sales Effort 
in the huge Original Equipment Market 


_ Buy this “PACKAGE” of influence at a “PACKAGE” price 
DESIGN NEWS 
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FOR METALWORKING PLANTS ONLY 


PURCHASING NEWS YO U R _ 
is published exclusively DESIGN NEWS contains 


for Purchasing Men World-Wide News 


in Metalworking Plants “PARTNERS IN PROGRESS” of Product 


Design Developments 














The circulations of PURCHASING NEWS and DESIGN NEWS parallel and complement 

each other in providing ideal advertising coverage of the Purchasing and Design 

Engineering functions in metalworking plants . . . the Original Equipment Market. 
CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN BY INDUSTRY 

Industry classifications are SIC. Figures are for the June 1955 issues of 


PURCHASING NEWS and DESIGN NEWS x. 
Purchasing Design 
News News 
DS ISIE ED: SP EST: EM Ie Te. eS Cy Ta 69 336 
Purmiure & Feduren—Motal Oly ic... oo cecccdscscccccccccccvecdsccccecsesces 134 100 
TELLS Re le cece FPP E Tet MOS EI COE 271 320 
Pee I To oie ss icdiae bass Su aa Goedetebeacseacecaseesoes 1277 758 
BUrrers, FUMECEE, TERING EQGUIDINGHE. . o. ck cob ie ce cee ek cede dcccecesace 333 452 
Reem aII aE POINT UNO oo Sgt og cae eins ab. ba Ses bade swba cUbee ceiaeancas 4704 8448 
een ee aia Cat aoa S Nic sb haba Mae E abit ae Oia sma cv eudeddeeuseee 2366 4957 
Te REN TE os Ad anc $4 Wa dewenie <bddens sedeunaebhsesesnee 1932 4378 
Professional, Scientific & Controlling Instruments................c eee eeeeeee 628 1302 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing..............ssssee00s SU cilchvariausssues 252 285 
Consulting Engineers, Research & Development Laboratories bis Saeasiena na 51 1588 
Government Research Development & Procurement Agencies............... 97 606 
MIGCBNANGOUS TION-MIGUNIWOTHIN Gin c cc cccccc ccc cscccccccsacccceccccecccsceses 151 865 
ii. COE, PPI CIIOEIDG scones ccs cc ccscecsscidcecsoscesvdecsvatesseve a 3 80 
Bi | pa eran mee Peg 12,268 24,475 


Every bit of this circulation is—100% request—100% verified every year. 


te CALL YOUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


ROGERS PUBLISHING) New York 17 | Cleveland 13, | Detroit (Royal Oak) | Chicago 6 


COMPANY 60 E. 42nd St. | 1123 Terminal Tower} 1220 $0. Woodward |20N. Wacker Dr. 
MUrray Hill 2-5317 TOwer 1-4475 JOrdon 4-6832 ANdover 3-2176 


Los Angeles 13 


816 W. 5th St. 
MUtual 8335 





Executive Offices: Englewood, Colorado 
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l Ask them to write articles. Pub- 
” licize your need for articles in 
your internal company magazine. 


HOW TO TRANSFORM ENGINEERS INTO 


ntti 


TO 


2 Run a contest for the best pub- 
» lished article. And offer a _ sub- 
stantial cash award, of course. 


You can cajole, embarrass and spy on them. . successfully 


By David H. Harris Assistant Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager * Burndy Engineer- 


ing Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


® AS AN ADVERTISING manager, ac- 
count executive, or public relations 
man in the industrial field, you’re 
fully aware that a by-lined article 
in the technical press yields a good 
return for your investment in effort. 

You know that technical publicity 
is a valuable supplement to indus- 
trial advertising. You know that 
editorial has a degree of credibility 
that advertising often has difficulty 
equaling. 

You know you can cram a lot of 
valuable information into an article 

valuable to your company as 
well as to the reader. And you know 
the cost is negligible. 

Fine. You're sold on the technical 
article. How to get it written is an- 
other matter. 

You can’t write it . . even if you 
had the time. And even allowing 
for your acknewledged mastery of 
communications. 

The sad fact is that a technical 
article must be written by an engi- 
neer. And engineers are notoriously 
unliterary. They’re not by nature 
uncooperative . . it’s just that these 
slide-rule mechanics are preoccu- 
pied with engineering, not litera- 
ture. They’re busy with design and 
production problems. They’re hesi- 
tant about interrupting their tech- 
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nical activities to produce prose. 
Often they aren’t aware of the in- 
terest inherent in their project. Most 
of all, they’re afraid to write. To 
paraphrase Aeschylus, “A great ox 
stands on their tongues.” 


Three Major Steps . . Despite the 
refractory quality of the material, 
you're forced to work with the en- 
gineer. He knows more about his 
projects than you could possibly 
know. His training and vocabulary, 
his basic orientation, equip him 
ideally for the job of communicat- 
ing with his opposite number among 
readers of the technical press. And 
he will be productive . . with your 
help. You’ve got to inspire him, lead 
him, guide him, edit him, traffic 
him, and discipline him. You’ve got 
to be contact man, expeditor, in- 
structor, and proofreader. 

If you’re prepared to sweat with 
your engineers, you can get print- 
able material. We do . . to the tune 
of a dozen or two major articles 
each year. You can achieve similar 
results with the correct procedure. 
There are three major steps in a 
program to sell engineers on writing 
articles . . and to keep them sold: 

1. Tell them why they should 
write. 





3 Keep a checklist of articles in 
ws the works. Follow up on their 
progress personally, periodically. 


2. Tell them what they should 
write about. 

3. Tell them how they should 
write it. 

Before you sell your engineers on 
the value of writing, you’ve got to 
be sold yourself. Read the technical 
press. See what others are doing. 
Decide how your own products or 
processes would show up in the set- 
ting a good industrial magazine pro- 
vides. Then get busy. 

Examine your own products in 
terms of story material, not just 
news releases. What new products 
or processes have been developed or 
are being developed that would 
make interesting reading to your 
technical audience? Are there any 
application stories that can be 
picked up from the field? (These 
are easiest to write and get pub- 
lished.) How about your research 
program .. are any new technical 
ideas being developed that could be 
shaped into an article? 


Find the Answers. . If you can’t 
answer these questions offhand . . 
and often the pressure of other bus- 
iness may make it impossible 

talk to the people who can: the 
development engineers, lab men, 
application engineers, production 
supervisors and your sales force, 
from the sales manager down to the 
field engineers, outside salesmen, 
and sales correspondents. These 


eens 











4 Address your engineers at meet- 
a ings. Invite an editor to speak 
about editorial preparation. 


WRITERS 


men do know what’s going on, and 
they can tell you what you should 
know, if you make your require- 
ments clear to them. 

Chances are that even a cursory 
examination of the material avail- 
able in your plant in relation to the 
demands of the industrial press will 
demonstrate to you that there’s 
plenty to work with. 

Prove it to the engineers. Set up 
a program of unearthing usable ma- 
terial. Organize a spy system on 
new projects and applications. Then 
confront the engineers with the ma- 
terial you’ve already discovered, If 
you also have a pretty clear idea of 
the magazines that could use it in 
written-up form, the least you can 
achieve is an embarrassed admis- 
sion from the engineer that, indeed, 
a story could be written. 

Fortified by this minor conquest, 
you can proceed into your sales 
pitch proper. These are the basic 
arguments to use in getting engi- 
neers to write: 


» Writing is a professional activity 
. . As an engineer, you’re a profes- 
sional, under obligation to commun- 
icate your knowledge to the rest of 
the fraternity, as they do to you. 
By sharing your findings with other 
engineers you all contribute to the 
advance of technology and to the 
raising of the American standard of 
living. 





» Writing helps your company .. 
As an employe, you have a stake in 
promoting your company. Articles 
in the business press help. It’s part 
of your duty as a working engineer 
to help publicize your company’s 
achievements. 


» Writing is rewarding personally 
. . Publishing an article is a means 
of achieving professional recogni- 
tion, not only in industrial circles 
but in your own company. That can 
mean more rapid advancement, 
more authority, more money. And, 
generally, you get paid for your 
article, too. Most industrial maga- 
zines pay. contributors of material 
that meet their standards . . up to 
$35 per printed page, including illus- 
trations. This is no way to get 
wealthy overnight, but it helps to 
pay that dental bill, buy a new hi-fi 
amplifier, or enjoy a long week-end. 


» Writing is easy Once you 
overcome your inertia, writing a 
technical article is not so difficult 
as it may seem. Get your facts as- 
sembled, organize them in a logical 
way, and start writing, typing or 
dictating. There are a few standard 
patterns of presentation, a few do’s 
and don’t’s, but they’re easy to mas- 
ter. (More about how to write 
later.) You'll go through several 
drafts, in all probability, before you 
come up with something completely 
acceptable. You'll need and get 
plenty of help. But, if the story is 
properly conceived, with an under- 
standing of what you're trying to 
say to whom, you'll prepare an ac- 
ceptable manuscript, and it'll be 
published. The first one is the hard- 
est. The more articles you write, the 
easier it becomes. 


Other Ways. . So much for your 
sales arguments to the author-engi- 
neer. You can think of a dozen ways 
to amplify them, when and if the 
hard sell becomes necessary. You 
can do other things, too, to keep 
manuscripts coming: 

e 1. Publicize your writing pro- 
gram in your internal house 
magazine. 

e 2. Run a contest (with a substan- 
tial award) for the best pub- 
lished article. 

e 3. Keep a check list of articles in 


the works . . follow up person- 
ally, periodically. 

e 4. Address your engineers at 
meetings. Invite an editor to 
talk about editorial prepara- 
tion. 

This is the beginning of a pro- 
gram that can generate a great deal 
of enthusiasm if it’s intelligently 
handled. Don’t let any engineers go 
off half-cocked; encourage likely 
articles; maintain a sound editorial 
relations policy; lop off the dead- 
wood before would-be authors 
waste any time working up any 
unusable material. 

You’ve started a productive pro- 
gram to get your engineers to write 
articles. The next step is helping 
your engineers write articles well. 


What to Write About. . The first 
basic criterion is knowledge. An 
engineer should write about only 
those things that he knows about 
personally, intimately. If he can’t 
write as an expert, he shouldn't 
write. The reverse is true, too. Once 
he’s committed himself, as an ex- 
pert, to writing an article, he can’t 
decently back out of the assignment 
on the ground that he doesn’t know 
enough about the subject. If he 
doesn’t have all the facts, it’s his 
business to find them out. 

The second criterion is relevance. 
The subject must be related to your 
company’s work, must integrate 
with sales and engineering policy, 
must not be confidential, must be of 
interest to people in the same field 
or contiguous fields, and must tie in 
with the standards of editorial ac- 
ceptability. 

The last requirement above is 
particularly critical and you are its 
guardian. No article for the tech- 
nical press should be written in 
vacuo. Every article should be writ- 
ten with the requirements of a spe- 
cific publication in mind: the areas 
of interest of its readership, its 
policy on contributed articles, and 
its editorial content. These details 
can be checked in four ways: 

1. Read the publications carefully. 

2. Check the breakdown of cir- 
culation (circulation statements or 
one of the reference books. 

3. Talk with the editor . . a good 
personal relationship with the editor 
never hurt. 
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4. Query the editor a_ brief 
statement or outline, sent by mail, 
will do. 

The fact is that it’s almost impos- 
sible to miss on placing a story if 
these criteria and evaluation tech- 
niques are followed carefully . . and 
the story gets written. Your respon- 
sibility is to make sure that the story 
gets evaluated and cleared before it 
is written and that it gets written 


properly. 


How to Write It. . While the pri- 
mary yardstick of editorial judg- 
ment is content, a professional for- 
mat and style do influence editorial 
acceptance. It is not necessary to be 
grammarian or stylist, but it is a 
good idea to organize your presenta- 
tion of material in an orderly and 
logical way and write simply and 
clearly. 

The easiest way to organize an 
article is to prepare an outline of 
key thoughts, including main head- 
ings and sub-headings. Once a good 
outline has been prepared (it can be 
identical to the query), adding flesh 
to the skeleton is comparatively sim- 
ple. 

Perhaps the easiest, most common 
pattern to follow is the case history. 
You start with the problem, state 
the objective, define the method of 
solution (and alternate methods, 
too), narrate the development, and 
conclude with the result and its im- 
plications. This pattern can be ap- 
plied to stories ranging from 1,000 
words to many pages. It probably 
can be used for over 50% of the 
articles your engineers prepare. 

You'll be asked how long the 
story should be. Stripped of orna- 
mentation and padding the article 
should be long enough to tell the 
story completely, short enough to 
tell it fast. 


How About Pictures? . . Some- 
times you will be asked for a rule 
of thumb converting manuscript 
pages to published pages . authors 
like to anticipate their incomes. 
Editorial format varies, and _ illus- 
trations make a big difference. A 
safe generalization, however, would 
be that one double-spaced typewrit- 
ten manuscript page is equivalent to 
five to six inches of type matter set 
solid; five pages of manuscript make 
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about one page of magazine text set 
solid. 

Pictures and diagrams make a big 
difference, not only in the length 
of the article, but in its attractive- 
ness. This is an activity in which 
you play an important part. Confer 
with the author, decide what needs 
illustrations. Check your files for 
available material, shoot new pic- 
tures or make new drawings where 
necessary. It is always a good idea 
to have too many rather than too 
few illustrations. 


The Big Bottleneck .. Co-au- 
thored articles present a mixture of 
desirability and difficulty when one 
author works for your own firm and 
the other works for one of your 
customers. The big advantage is 
that customers can say kind things 
about products that you couldn't 
possibly say yourself and get away 
with in print. And they can say 
them with an impressive degree of 
credibility. Editors like a user to be 
involved, because of the additional 
reliability of the article. 

This split authorship makes your 
control more difficult. Generally 
speaking, an external co-authorship 
adds a considerable time factor to 
the preparation of an article. One 
way to get around that is to have 
your own engineer do as much of 
the writing, himself, as possible. 

The big tie-up is clearances. It’s 
often difficult enough to get clear- 


ances in your own shop, from small 
brass through big brass. When 
you're also contending with your 
customer’s inner hierarchy you 
have, indeed, complicated your prob- 
lem considerably. However, the ad- 
vantages of co-authorship outweigh 
the attrition to your stomach lining. 
In many instances, co-authorship is 
the only way you can get the article 
written at all. The only sound ad- 
vice: be calm. 


Do's and Don'ts . . Here are some 
final tips to give the engineer-au- 
thor: 

1. You're writing an article, not 
history. Don’t start with a detailed 
summary of development. Plunge 
right into the subject and stay with 
it. Start with a statement of the 
problem; then demonstrate how it 
was solved. 

2. If your thinking works numer- 
ically, be numerical in your presen- 
tation. If there’s a chain of reason- 
ing or a procedural sequence in your 
article, enumerate. 

3. Start with the important things 
fading off to the less important. 
(Editors start chopping from the 
tail end forward.) 

4. Keep your promises to editors. 
But don’t nag them into making 
promises to you. Deliver material on 
time. Don’t require editors to com- 
mit themselves about the issue in 
which the material will be pub- 
lished. * 
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“Intelligence test? The ad said you wanted a stenographer!” 
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The value of the editorial content 
is the only reason anyone reads 
a magazine, whether he pays for 
it or not. 27% of MACHINERY’s cir- 
culation is Directed. The other 
73% is top-quality Paid. 
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EXT TIME you see your MACHINERY representative, 
N ask him to identify a particular metalworking plant 
employing some 70,000 men. You will discover that the 
Buying Power in this plant is in the hands of fewer 
than 100 men. 


MACHINERY knows who these men are—by function and 
by name. And, through its proved Directed Distribution 
plan, sees to it that every one of them receives a personal 
copy every month. 


This kind of coverage is duplicated in every important 
metalworking plant. Even in those which prohibit 
subscription salesmen MACHINERY gives your advertising 
the penetrating power that reaches every member of 
the plant buying team. 


MACHINERY gets in—and your advertising, too! Ask 
your MACHINERY representative to prove it. 


MACHINERY published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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WHAT KIND OF COVERAGE 
DO YOU WANT AMONG CONTRACTORS? 
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Here’s the contractor information you get from: 












Contractors & Engineers: Contractors engaged in highway and heavy 
construction, commercial and industrial build- 
ing including their key personnel at main, 


branch and field offices............... 26,285 

Construction Equipment: Contractors engaged in highway and street 
construction, other heavy construction, build- . 

ing construction, excavating and foundation 

WG iis iss Nis a's 5nd és Eee 24,936 

Roads & Streets: Contractors—Road and Heavy (Firms) .17,722 

Road and Heavy (Supt., Other 
Personnel) ......«. 3,891 
NES ee See 21,613 


All figures shown from June 1955 ABC and BPA statements 
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building contractors 





other-than-bulding contractors 








do you want; 
 . contractors engaged in both 


special trade contractors 


Pick up the circulation statements of the monthly construction books and 
analyze them for yourself. Here’s what you’ll find: 


Contractors: 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS CONTRACTORS CONSTRUCTION ROADS & 
AND EQUIPMENT | § & ENGINEERS EQUIPMENT STREETS 
Specializing in Building Construction 8,890 Not Available* 
Other-than-Building Construction 9,496 Not Available* 
Contractors Engaged in Both 4,532 Not Available* 
Special Trade Contractors 1,293 Not Available* 
Total Contractors 24,211 26,285 24,936 21,613 
Total Circulation 37,411 38,990 48,734 33,936 


Most of the publications give only total figures under contractor circulation 
— that’s all. There are no specific breakdowns as to title and occupation of 
contractors reached. There’s just not enough information in these state- 
ments to do an adequate job of media analysis. 


with CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT... . there’s no guesswork 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ ABC figures give you the complete story. You 
get separate counts on types of contractors reached and 36 detailed break- 
downs of them. None of the circulation facts are left to your imagination. 
With ABC auditing, you know exactly what you’re buying in CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS. 





The real values of circulation are not found in total figures. It’s the who, 
where and the how of the circulation that really counts. This is the informa- 
tion you need to do a professional media analysis. This is the information 
you get in ABC statements as provided by CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 


*Not available on current Business Paper Audit statement. 


Ask your METHODS salesman for 
the same detailed information on: 
Advertising Readership 

Editorial Readership 


_. CONSTRUCTION 


METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION @ 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Shoot the works .. At distributor salesmen’s meetings, 3M puts tc 


use these take 


home pieces, samples of minerals and other coated abrasive parts, loaded dice, etc. 


Loaded dice, films, samples 
help 3M train distributors 


® How do you train your distrib- 
utor salesmen without robbing them 
of valuable selling time or running 
up the distributor’s costs? 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co, St. 
Paul, solved that one by dumping 
in-plant training schools and 
launching a program of half-hour 
or one-hour sales meetings at the 
distributor’s shop. At the close of a 
series of three meetings, which in- 
clude movies, slide films, flip chart 
presentations and other visual aids, 
the salesmen have a remarkably 
good knowledge of 3M coated abra- 
sives and how to sell them. 


Distributors Ask For It . . The 
switch to this type of sales training 
was made after the company sur- 
veyed its distributors and discovered 
that they rated such sales meetings 
as (1) the most effective way to 
train salesmen, (2) the answer to 
selling in a buyer’s market and (3) 
the most significant postwar im- 
provement in sales promotion pro- 
grams. 
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The meetings are conducted by 
the company’s industrial abrasives 
salesmen, who are schooled in the 
presentation techniques, and armed 
with a “meeting leader’s guide” 
and an array of props or visual aids 
that keep the meetings from becom- 
ing cut and dried. Three meetings 
are held at two-week intervals for 
a period of six weeks. 

One film, “All About Abrasives,” 
stresses the “magic number” 
5-4-5... which designates the num- 
ber of components of sandpaper: 
five minerals, four backings and five 
bonds. To dramatize these compo- 
nents and make the information 
stick, the trainees are given sets of 
“loaded” dice which roll only a four 
and two fives. A folder, headed “5- 
4-5... Your Key to Understand- 
ing 3M Abrasives,” also goes to 
trainees. Other visual aids include 
samples of the minerals in small 
glass jars, samples of backings and 
of the finished abrasives, and a ref- 
erence manual of industrial appli- 
cations. 








The company does not expect its 
distributor salesmen to become 
coated abrasives engineers, but pro- 
vides them take-home pieces de- 
signed to review material presented 
at the meetings and to assist them 
in discussing the product and its 
applications intelligently with cus- 
tomers. 


Fast Training .. The first of three 
meetings, scheduled to last 30 min- 
utes, opens with a briefing on ob- 
jectives of the meetings: “(1) to 
alert you to all the sales possibili- 
ties for coated abrasives, (2) to 
give you a sound working knowledge 
of coated abrasives so you can talk 
easily and intelligently about them 
to your production people.” The 
meeting closes with a sound movie, 
“Production for Finish.” 

The second meeting includes the 
film strip, “All about Abrasives,” 
a flip-chart presentation and a 
chance for the salesmen to see and 
feel the samples and ask questions. 

The final meeting centers on a 
color film strip, “Partners for 
Profit,’ in which a star distributor 
salesman tells how he sells coated 
abrasives. The entire program is de- 
signed to give the distributor sales- 
man maximum selling help at a 
minimum of time and expense. @ 





Cartoons & Photos . . Both cartoons 
and photographs are used in 3M training 
films. Cartoon clarifies four weights of 
paper backing for coated abrasives. Photo 
illustrates ace distributor salesman. 
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News of automotive and aviation manufacturing 
.. America’s largest industrial market 
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WITH CAR PRODUCTION now well over the 6 million mark, automobile factories need 
to produce only 1.5 million more units during the three remaining months of this 
year to achieve the anticipated record of 7.5 million units. The big push expected 
in the fourth quarter on 1956 models is certain to break the previous record of 
6.6 million cars, set in 1950. 


CAR COMPANIES are continuing their expansion program at an unprecedented rate. 
Ford will build a new assembly plant for the newly organized Lincoln Division. 
Occupying 1.5 million sq. ft. of space, it will be located on a 325-acre site 
northwest of Detroit. Ford also is putting up a 300,000 sq. ft. structure in Dear- 
born for advance product study and engineering research. Chevrolet will convert its 
warehouse at Willow Run into a truck assembly plant. Mercury will increase the size 
of its Wayne, Mich., plant 20 per cent by adding a 300,000 sq. ft. annex. 


IS THE METALWORKING market your sales target? Concentrate on America's No. l 
metalworking field...the $28 billion automotive and aviation manufacturing indus- 
tries. This vast nation-wide industrial market consumes annually 41% of all metal- 
working steel; 60% of all production machine tools; 52% of all die castings; 41% 
of all cutting fluids. Your No. 1 medium for selling this active market... 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS estimates the country's fleet of cars, trucks and buses 
will rise by 4.6 per cent to a total 61.3 million this year. The number of passenger 
cars is expected to total 50,954,000 this year, while trucks and buses are expected 
to total 10,347,000. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. has started pilot production on a new type of syn- 
thetic rubber which may replace natural rubber in truck tires. The company says 
the new rubber gives greater mileage and durability than any other previously avail- 
able synthetic and has physical properties equivalent to those of natural rubber. 


EXPENDITURES on new plants and equipment by the automotive and aviation indus- 
tries again lead all other durable goods industries by far, according to Dept. of 
Commerce reports. This vast, active manufacturing field spends over $14 billion 
annually for parts, materials, production equipment, machine tools and Supplies... 
your No. 1 industrial market. 


DESIGN=-DEVELOPMENT contracts for new-type jet-powered combat aircraft have been 
awarded by the Air Force to Northrop Aircraft, Inc., North American Aviation, Inc., 
and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. They will develop designs for a new long-range inter- 
ceptor...Douglas Aircraft Co. will study a tactical bomber...Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
received orders for 500 turbo-compound engines designed for use in overseas version 
of Douglas DC-7...United Air Lines plans purchase of 25 jet transports at a minimum 
cost of $125 million by end of 1955. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORP. is aiming at becoming the No. 1 maker of power lawn mowers. It 
has been marketing two lines of power mowers since it purchased Reo power mower 
division. The company is planning to boost annual production capacity to more than 
250,000 units. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES net paid circulation now exceeds 17,600, covering the en- 
gineering, production and administrative executives in over 3,700 companies which 
will produce in 1955 $28 billion worth of cars, trucks, buses, tractors, aircraft, 
engines, construction and farm equipment; their parts, accessories, materials and 
production equipment. AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is your ONE medium for selling your 
No. 1 industrial market. 














There’s nothing unique 




















..- about punched cards 


Collecting market data on punched cards is 
not unusual today. 


Using these cards as we do to match industrial 
publication coverage to the number of worth- 
while establishments is unusual. 


Reporting coverage figures to advertisers on 
the Standard Industrial Classification * (S.1.C.) 
basis was distinctly a PENTON development. 
We are glad to see that more and more pub- 
lishers are swinging over to this modern 
method of circulation analysis. 


Plant counts will some day be required from 
all industrial publishers. Many progressive 
media buyers request them now. Without this 
information the advertiser is “flying blind” 
because he has no means of checking the 
number of worthwhile units covered (or 
missed) by a business magazine. 


When you’re using a PENTON publication 
you know how many worthwhile units are 
reached. Coverage reported on the S.I.C. basis 
enables you to measure it in relation to the 
total number of units. You can evaluate the 
proportion of the market buying power you 
are reaching, because information on size or 
type of establishments is also reported. 


The ability to buy coverage in this modern 
way is just one of the extra values you get 
when it’s a PENTON publication. 


*All manufacturers use this system in reporting to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. 


ie P EMT O WN 


... but there is 
about the way 


PENTON 


uses them 





Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Gm CONVENTION REPORT 





DMAA—Chicago 





= Planning, far in advance, is the 
key to success of your direct mail. 

That’s the story from the three 
members of an industrial direct mail 
panel at the Chicago convention of 
the Direct Mail Advertisers Associ- 
ation. 

James J. Maloney, advertising 
production manager, Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, said: “Too 
many industrial direct mail pieces 
are produced today without ade- 
quate planning. Too many pieces 
represent simply an assortment of 
available photographs, a pretty lay- 
out and some hastily chosen words 
or high sounding phrases that fill 
the copy blocks.” 

Mr. Maloney told how his com- 
pany selected direct mail as the 
media to carry an important mes- 
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ared from the reader’s angle. 
e reader's language. 





Plan your direct mail 
in advance ..or you're dead 


That's the word from Alcoa, DuPont, American Air Filter admen 


sage to architects, promoting alu- 
minum as a building material. 

“Our problem,’ Mr. Maloney said, 
“was to place in his (the architect’s) 
hands quickly the kind of technical 
information he needed to become an 
expert on aluminum in this new 
application.” 

The first step in planning was to 
see that the campaign could meet 
the six primary principles of in- 
dustrial direct mail as outlined in 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association’s “Handbook of Indus- 
trial Direct Mail” (typical: see il- 
lustration). 

The next step was to conduct a 
survey of architects to learn what 
they wanted in the mail pieces. The 
survey showed the architects 
wanted such things as simple and 
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informative copy, technical draw- 
ings giving assembly details and 
photographs of buildings in which 
aluminum was used. 

Alcoa incorporated the wants of 
the architects into the mail series, 
and the campaign was underway. 

“Results are in evidence all over 
the U.S.A. today,’ Mr. Maloney 
said. “Architects are no longer grop- 
ing for assembly details or design 
practice data. More than 175 alu- 
minum clad buildings are either 
under construction or on drawing 
boards.” 


Helping Salesmen . . Panel mem- 
ber Robert F. DeLay, advertising 
manager, American Air Filter Co., 
Louisville, Ky., said: “Like most 
advertisers we make mistakes in our 
direct mail. We feel, however, that 
these mistakes are minimized by 
budgeting and planning direct mail 
just as we do space advertising.” 

Mr. DeLay said his company uses 
direct mail two ways: (1) to obtain 
qualified leads for salesmen and (2) 
to soften up prospects before a 
salesman’s call. 

A primary market for Ameri- 
can’s home furnace air filter is the 
home builder. 

“If we can sell the builder on 
installing a unit in his model home 
or in a few of the houses in his 
project,’ Mr. DeLay said, “the unit 
will do a tremendous selling job in 
that area. 

“Direct mail is a natural for this 
market. 

“By selecting 100 class builders 
we could, by converting one inquiry 
into a sale, pay for the entire year’s 
campaign. We got six inquiries from 
the first letter and were able to give 
salesmen quality leads because our 


list contained 100 quality builders.” 
Continued on page 128 











SATISFIED ADVERTISERS TESTIFY TO 
THE VALUE OF CONSISTENT ADVERTISING IN 








As the experienced publication serving the 
fields of appliance and fabricated metal prod- 
ucts manufacturing “from raw metal to finished 
product”, finish is the outstanding sales me- 
dium to reach the men who count in these indus- 
tries, and sell them on materials, components 
and supplies. 

As. evidence of the sales effectiveness, note the 
reliance placed on finish by the three typical 
manufacturers whose stories of sales results are 
briefed at the right. From these brief statements, 
you can judge for yourself how finish has, over 
the years, proved again and again its power to 
sell to manufacturers of appliances and other 
fabricated metal products. (Note: The full Armco, 

Macco and Mills stories, as they wrote them, 
are available upon request. 


More and more advertisers like these three are using 
finish consistently as the most effective means of 
getting their sales messages into the hands of those 
who make and influence buying decisions. Their experi- 
ence is overwhelming evidence of the importance to 
you of tapping the booming gppliance and metal 
products manufacturing market through the one 
publication whose experienced coverage of the 







field can pay off in sales for you. 


NB 


Magazine of Appliamer, ond Metal Products Manufact wing 


1. RAW MATERIALS 
We have been a finish advertiser since 
your first issue . . . you have kept pace 
with the phenomenal growth of your in-— 
dustry in both quality 


and range of editorial C=) : 
material,--ARMCO Steel wy 
Corporation, Middletown, 


Ohio. 


2. SUPPLIES 
During our first year of finish advertis- 
ing, sales more than doubled . . . we've 
used finish on a monthly basis for six 
years. —-MACCO Products MACCE. 
Company, Chicago. MPRODUCTS COMPANY 





3. COMPONENTS 


: At the end of three years of consistent, 


exclusive finish advertising, our sales 
had increased 400%, at the end of four 
years, 686%, and at the 
end of five, 1,302%.— 
MILLS Products, Inc., 
Walled Lake, Mich. 
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DIRECT MAIL 


begins on p. 126 


Averts Failure . . The third panel- 
ist, William W. Lewis, Jr., manager, 
direct mail division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
told how careful preliminary work 
saved one campaign from failure. 

The campaign was designed to 
promote a rayon cord as bag closures 
to makers of multi-wall paper bags 
and to the bag users. 

“We began, as any sensible ad- 
vertising effort begins, with plan- 
ning,” said Mr. Lewis. 

The first step in this planning was 
a market research project, which 
showed there were 11 multi-wall 
paper bag manufacturers in the 
country. 

“Doesn’t sound very impressive, 
does it?” Mr. Lewis said. “But 
what a perfect example of the 
‘rifle shot’ characteristics of direct 
mail.” 

Research also showed that the 11 
paper bag makers sold to about 500 
major manufacturers of feed and 
fertilizer and that these 500 com- 
panies bought not only the paper 
bags but also the thread to close 
them. 

Du Pont prepared a mail piece, 
Mr. Lewis said, which “we hoped 
would do the dual job of a sales 
promotion piece and also supply 
sufficient technical data on how to 
switch from a natural fiber to ray- 
on.” 

But before going to press with 
the piece, Du Pont took it out to 
show some of the prospective cus- 
tomers and found that the dual 
message wasn’t getting across. 

As a result, the single piece was 
converted into two pieces, one that 
was strictly sales promotion, the 
other a technical bulletin telling 
how to convert from natural to ray- 
on fiber. 


Three Principles . . Both pieces 
were mailed in bulk to the 11 paper 
bag manufactures, who, Mr. Lewis 
said, “have been most cooperative 
in re-mailing this and subsequent 
literature to the users of the bags.” 

Mr. Lewis said this “modest” 
campaign iilustrates these three 
principles of direct mail: 
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1. Industrial direct mail is an ideal 
medium for a highly selective audi- 
ence. No other medium even ap- 
proaches it in effectiveness. 

2. We can all get a great deal of 
help by actually talking with some 


of the people who will receive and 
use the literature. 

3. It’s almost impossible to accom- 
plish more than one objective with 
the same printed piece and, in gen- 
eral it’s a mistake to try. * 
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Problem . . Three competing companies, similar names. Ads had similar formats, ran 
in same publications. How's a prospect to keep track of which is which? 


How to change 
your name and 
keep it, too 


® ALVEY, FERGUSON and Alvey-Fer- 
guson are al] conveyors. Different 
brands. 

They are made by three compet- 
ing companies . . Alvey Conveyor 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis; Harry J. Fergu- 
son Co., Jenkintown, Pa., and Al- 
vey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati. 

They all sell package conveyors 
to the same markets. They adver- 
tise in the same business publica- 
tions. And ads of all three have 
been of similar size and format. 

How are you going to maintain 
company identity with customers 
and prospects in this confusion of 
similar names and advertising? 

That’s the problem the Alvey- 
Ferguson Co. faced and solved. 

The company had been making 
package conveyors since 1901, and 
it didn’t want to abandon its name 
and the well-established reputa- 
tion that went with it. 

The solution, worked out with the 
company’s agency, Farson, Huff & 
Northlich, Cincinnati, was to adopt 
a strong identifying symbol. 

A revamped version of the dia- 


mond shape the company had been 
using for years became the logotype. 
The heavy, black diamond enclosed 
the initials, “A-F,’ and was fol- 
lowed in all advertising by “A-F 
Conveyors.” 

Along with this change, all com- 
pany personnel and_ distributors 
were instructed to refer to the com- 
pany’s products not as “Alvey-Fer- 
guson conveyors,” but as “A-F con- 
veyors.” Alvey-Ferguson has, in 
effect, given itself a new name to 
avoid confusion with competitors. = 
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Solution . . Alvey-Ferguson called it- 
self ‘“A-F Conveyors,” used new logo. 
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WHAT TO DO AFTER THE FLOOD 


A SAGA 


After the personal emergencies in 
the recent flood, then came indus- 
try’s problems. They were and they 
are many. And not little ones, either. 
Plants needed help . . . fast. 

This was no time for editors to 
think in terms of a 16-page feature 
article for the September issue. Or 
even of next week’s story. This was 
a situation where days and hours 
were important. 

A few men grasped the signifi- 
cance of the job at hand. These men 
were editors of a monthly business 
paper. Trained to think in terms of 
a monthly service to readers. 

But all of these editors had been 
plant operating men once. Some had 
even been through floods before. 


They began to think in terms of 


hours . . . and how they could get 
help to stricken plants in a hurry. 

After a council of war the Monday 
morning after the disaster, two edi- 
tors flew to Kansas City to collect 
data from flood veterans in plants 
there. One other set to work to 
compile do’s and don’t’s out of his 
own flood experiences. Another team 
combed back issues for already pub- 
lished articles that would help. One 
rushed back from a Lake George 
vacation to contribute his post-fiood 
plant experience. Others hatched 


dirty whiskers in a round-the-clock 
effort to get the information printed 
and out. And, not incidentally, to 
publish a September issue. 

Four working days later a 30-page 
FACTORY emergency bulletin ti- 
tled, “What To Do After The Flood,” 
was on its way by Ist class mail to 
subscribers in the flood-stricken areas. 
Also to disaster agencies, govern- 
ment officials, chambers of com- 
merce, etc. 

All concerned with this extraor- 
dinary effort were pleased to learn 
from U. S. Senators, Governors, dis- 
aster committees, and innumerable 
others that the bulletin rendered and 
is continuing to render a genuine 
service. As one grateful manufac- 
turer telegraphed, “Many thanks and 
congratulations on your farsighted- 
ness in sending out flood damage 
equipment rehabilitation program.” 


Sometimes in this publishing busi- 
ness the concept is forgotten that 
there are opportunities to serve 
readers other than through the 
articles that appear in the paper. But 
not in this case. It would seem that 
the 16 FACTORY editors who did 
the job, and the countless others who 
by policy and by sweat helped make 
it possible, really labored not in vain. 


“FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE WITH PYRAMID 


capacitors and selenium rectifiers 





Broadened line, unusual ads, 
redesigned package hike sales 


Pyramid Electric’s aggressive merchandising hikes volume 670% 


™ IT’S HARD to pick out one single 
reason why Pyramid Electric Co., 
North Bergen, N. J., is selling its 
capacitors to electronic jobbers this 
year at a rate more than six and 
one-half times higher than in 1952. 

It’s hard because there is no single 
reason. There are many. Since 1952, 
the company has put into action a 
comprehensive sales, merchandising 
and advertising program that in- 
cludes everything from broadening 
the product line and redesigning 
packages to increasing the adver- 
tising budget. 

Here’s how the results of this 
program stack up: 1953 capacitor 
sales to jobbers were 67% above 
1952; 1954 sales were 110% above 
1953, and during the first four 
months of 1955, sales have been 
92% above the 1954 level. 


All of this adds up to a jobber ca- 
pacitor sales increase for 1955 of 
672% over 1952, if sales continue at 
the level of 1955’s early months. 
And these sales advances were made 
in the face of aggressive competition 
from six other companies that make 
capacitors. 

Capacitors, incidentally, are small, 
cylindrical objects that store electri- 
cal energy. They are used to block 
the flow of direct current while al- 
lowing alternating and pulsating 
currents to pass. They are compo- 
nents of television and radio sets, 
electric shavers, air conditioners, 
stoves, vacuum cleaners and refrig- 
eration units. They also are an in- 
tegral part of the mechanism that 
operates computers, guided missiles, 
rockets and virtually all electronics 
components for aircraft, military and 


PYRAMID. 


cLnerert co 
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naval gear, from guns to telephones. 


Five-Point Plan .. Jack K. Poff, 
Pyramid’s jobber sales manager, 
says the first step in increasing job- 
ber capacitor sales was a thorough 
review of the jobber sales operation. 

On the basis of that exploration 
of methods and practices, a new plan 
of action was formulated. It called 
for five major changes: 

1. Extension of the capacitor line. 

2. Redesigning of the packaging. 

3. Recataloging of products. 

4. Initiation of a new sales phi- 
losophy. 

5. Simplification of processing of 
orders. 

“Our first move was to expand the 
line of capacitors so that our jobbers 
would have a complete stock avail- 
able for all their requests for re- 
placements,” Mr. Poff said. 

“We also were concerned with the 
appearance of our packaging. It 
lacked appeal, somehow,” Mr. Poff 
said. “And while it’s admittedly dif- 
ficult to dress up a capacitor box, 
we did try. We turned the assign- 
ment over to a package designer 
who perked up its appearance. 

Continued on page 132 
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Architectural 


sives you... MORE | 
WHERE IT 


In Architectural Record you reach more archi- 
tects, more consulting engineers, more sta ff archi- 
tects and engineers in commerce and industry 
than in any other architectural magazine. 

In short, more of the men who control four- 
fifths of all plans and specifications in the 
biggest building market in history. 

And Architectural Record’s top circulation in 
these key architect and engineer groups 
translates into top verifiable market coverage. 
Over 85% of the total dollar volume of all 
architect-designed building, nonresidential 


and residential, small and large. is in the 





hands of Record subseribers—a fact that is 
documented by Dodge Reports, the most com- 


plete and accurate guide to building activity. 


What Dodge-Documented Market 

Coverage Means to You: 

With over 85% of the total architect-planned 

building market verifiably in the hands of 

Architectural Record’s architect and engi- 

neer subscribers you can: 

(1) economically and effectively concentrate 
your advertising to architects and engi- 
neers in Architectural Record as your 
primary medium; 
allocate a larger part of your advertising 
dollar to adequate size space and continu- 
ity to win for your advertising the atten- 


tion and readership that make sales. 





— CIRCULATION 
COUNTS MOST 


Again in 1955, more advertisers are placing more 


advertising pages in Architectural Record than in any 


other architectural magazine. 


And 62% more advertisers are relying exclusively on 
Architectural Record to carry their advertising to 
architects and engineers than on the second-place 
magazine, five times as many as on the third magazine. 


Put all five of these exclusive Architectural Record advertis- 
ing values to work for your sales force in 1956, 


1, Reader preference—Architects and engineers have voted 
Architectural Record “preferred” in 78 out of 85 independ- 
ently sponsored studies. 

Verifiable market coverage—Dodge Reports document 
(Architectural Record’s coverage of those architects and 
engineers who plan over 85° of all architect-planned build- 
ing. nonresidential and residential, small and large. 

More circulation where it counts most—Viore architects, 
more consulting engineers, more staff architects and engi- 
neers in commerce and industry subscribe to Architectural 
Record. 

Advertising leadership—Architects and engineers read 
(Architectural Record for building product information. 
Year after year (and again in 1955) more building product 
manufacturers and their agencies place more advertising of 
more products in the Record than in any other architec- 
tural magazine. 

Top editorial quality and quantity—3;3 editorial awards 
including three out of four awards by The American Insti- 
tute of Architects to architectural magazines testify to the 
quality of the Record’s editorial content. And the Record 
publishes more editorial pages than any other magazine in 
its field—with every page edited specifically for architects 
and engineers. 


F.W. DODGE A 1 h it t 

t¢ Workbook of the 

ep C 0 [ active architect 
CORPORATION and engineer 7? 


119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
OXford 5-3000 
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PYRAMID ELECTRIC 


begins on p. 129 


“At the same time, we introduced 
the use of special boxes and wrap- 
around sleeve holders that would 
hold multi-units, thereby helping 
jobbers with their storage problems. 

“While redesigning, we price- 
coded the boxes, a move which 
proved valuable to our jobbers. By 
having a price on the box, they were 
saved many steps and considerable 
time. 

“The recataloging of the products 
Was necessary in order to include 
the new items, naturally. But, in 
addition, we made many changes in 
the format of our catalogs. For ex- 
ample, we made the new edition 
more readable through the use of 
larger, bolder type faces and other 
typographical features that enhanced 
presentation.” 


We Educate, Too .. The “new 
sales philosophy” was one part of 
the new jobber sales program that 
required concentrated educational 
work on the part of the company. 

“Before 1953, we were content to 
let our jobbers sell a portion of the 
line, filling it out, if they wished, 
with capacitors from other suppliers. 
Our new program, however, was 
aimed at encouraging them to stock 
the entire Pyramid line, which had 
been increased from 650 to 1,500 
items to meet all replacement 
needs,” Mr. Poff explained. 

“Finally, to make certain that we 
would be able to supply our jobbers’ 
orders as rapidly as they arrived, 
We initiated many new processes for 
handling orders that expedited de- 
livery,” Mr. Poff said. 

Simultaneously with these 
changes, Mr. Poff carefully reviewed 
the territories covered by the com- 
pany’s jobber sales representatives 
and, to insure more thorough cov- 
erage, effected realignment in some 
areas. 

“In several cases, we got more 
concentrated coverage by consoli- 
dating sales efforts into more com- 
pact areas,” Mr. Poff said. 

At the same time, Pyramid in- 
creased its advertising budget and 
began all-out promotional efforts 
designed, as Mr. Poff says, “to cre- 
ate acceptance at the distributor 
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jobbers use attention-getting variations of company 


trade-mark. Copy tells advantages of stocking Pyramid’s broadened capacitor line. 


level as well as at the user level 
(servicemen, dealers, technicians) 
of our capacitor line.” 


Double Action Contest . . The 
initial drive to achieve this objective 
was launched with a $11,200 con- 
test directed at both jobbers and 
servicemen. All the serviceman had 
to do to enter the contest was to 
send in a capacitor box top and 
complete the statement, “I like Pyr- 
amid capacitors because . . .” There 
were 500 cash prizes. 

To make the contest even more 
appealing and to strengthen jobber- 
servicemen relations, duplicate prizes 
were given to the jobbers whose 
servicemen won prizes. 

“With this single contest,’ Mr. 
Poff said, “we drove a deep wedge 
into our competition and introduced 
our product to thousands of service- 
men.” 

Meanwhile, with the advertising 
budget enlarged, Pyramid ads, cre- 
ated by Burton Browne Advertis- 
ing of Chicago and New York, be- 
gan appearing with increased regu- 
larity in jobber publications such as 
Jobber News and Parts Jobber as 
well as in the many publications 
read by servicemen and technicians, 
including Radio-Electronics, Radio 
& Television News, Service Dealer, 
Service, Technician, Tele-Tech, 
Electronic Design, Industrial Lab- 
oratories and Electronics. 

Special institutional 
ments also were prepared for For- 


advertise- 


tune, Nation’s Business and Business 


Week. 


Meetings and Roadwork .. To 
keep its representatives on their 
toes, Pyramid stages between two 
and four major sales meetings each 
year, usually at the time of the two 
major conventions in the electronics 
industry, the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers show in New York and the 
Electronic Parts Show in Chicago. 
Informal regional meetings are held 
as the sales situation warrants them. 
Both Jack Poff and Bill Slawson, 
assistant jobber sales manager, 
travel extensively, spending many 
months each year on the road. 

Pyramid has provided its jobbers 
with a considerable amount of hand- 
somely styled sales literature as 
well as a utilitarian display rack 
for the capacitor line . . all tailored 
to help them with sales. Recently, 
a pocket-size flip chart explaining 
the features of the firm’s new Kool- 
Sel line of rectifiers was made 
available to both representatives 
and jobbers. King-size copies of the 
chart were also prepared for use 
at group sales meetings held by 
Pyramid representatives for job- 
bers in their territories. 

Through such concentrated ef- 
forts, the sales of Pyramid capaci- 
tors and rectifiers have grown so 
that this relatively new company 
is reaching toward a top position 
in a highly competitive part of the 
electronics industry. x 
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THESE FACTORS INFLUENCE 





OF BUSINESS 
PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 


TO DETERMINE in what respect well-read advertisements 
differ from poorly read ones, McGraw-Hill Research made a 
study of all advertisements on materials handling equipment 
which appeared in a McGraw-Hill publication during one 
year. Then, 100 of these ads that ranked lowest in readership 
were compared with the 100 that were highest. An analysis 
of readership scores shows that the highest rated advertise- 
ments average 2) times higher readership than those in the 
lowest readership group. 


COMPARISON: When these two groups of advertisements 
were compared according to color, bleed, size, copy, illustra- 
tion and headline it showed that the best read advertisements 
predominate in the number that — 


Have color 

Have bleed 

Are larger in size 

Are directly informative on the product 

Have illustration featuring product in use. . . showing 


people 
Mention product or advertiser in headline 


CONCLUSION: This study of Starch Readership scores 
(covered in Data Sheet #3012) demonstrates that the proper 
use of the factors listed above have an important bearing on 
the readership of business publication advertisements. 


TO SERVE YOU: McGraw-Hill Research is one of the 
services maintained by the McGraw-Hill organization for its 
advertisers. If you want facts on subjects related to advertis- 
ing performance and effectiveness, ask your McGraw-Hill man. 
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COMPARISON OF 


ADVERTISEMENT READERSHIP 
BY PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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COLOR 4-Color 7 fe) 
2-Color 45 15 
Black & White 48 85 
BLEED Had bleed Pang 3 
No bleed | 91 | 97 
SIZE OF 2 Pages 14 0 
SPACE 1 Page 81 63 
Fractional 5 37 
PEOPLE IN Product with people 70 50 
ILLUSTRA- = Product without people| 28 26 
TION No people or product 2 16 
Nothing featured 0 5 
People without product 3 
HEADLINE Product 57 40 
Tradename 20 12 
(May add up 
to more than Advertiser 57 24 
100 because 
headlines Company other 
may mention than advertiser 4 3 
more than one 
element.) No company trade- 
name or product 24 4] 
No headline 1 7 
COPY Product copy 89 66 
Institutional 9 21 
No copy 5 
Literature offers 0 8 
FEATURE Product featured 98 76 
OF ILLUS- Product not featured 19 
TRATION No feature 0 5 
TYPE OF Product in use 71 42 
PRODUCT Other product pictured | 27 34 
PICTURED Product not featured 19 
No feature 0 5 
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Laid Out . . Exploded view of exhibit 
shows aluminum tube legs, plywood dis- 
play panels, clamp-on lights (above 
panels) and detachable copy boards (ex- 


treme left). 


Packaged ‘Chimney’ .. Whole exhibit goes into two case 


san be carried by one man, fits into back seat of a car 


How to sell a chimney .. 
or other bulky products 


You can’t take it with you, so sample parts, photos tell story 


= How do you make a 60-pound 
display out of a product that weighs 
350 pounds? 

Van-Packer Corp., Bettendorf, 
Ia., manufacturer of packaged ma- 
sonry chimneys, figured that one 
out. 

Van-Packer chimneys seldom had 
been displayed in the field, simply 
because it’s hard to carry a chimney 
around. (The average chimney 
weighs about 350 pounds.) But the 
company wanted to display at con- 
ventions and home shows. For this, 
it needed an light- 
weight traveling display that could 
be used by its jobbers, dealers and 


economical, 


salesmen. 

Clayton Chicago, 
Van-Packer’s agency, tackled the 
problem and suggested a survey of 
the sales force te find exactly what 
was wanted. The salesmen, jobbers 


& Associates, 
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and dealers said they needed a dis- 
play that would: 

1. Be adaptable to the company’s 
various markets. 

2. Be small enough to fit into a cor- 
ner of the jobber’s display booth. 
3. Be compact enough to be carried 
in a car. 

4. Be light enough for one man to 
carry. 

5. Be simple 
could set it up without difficulty. 


enough so anyone 

The agency, working with Carl- 
son Display Co., Chicago, created a 
display that stands 8’ high when as- 
sembled, that fits any display space 
from 3’ to 6’ wide, that can be put 
together in 15 minutes by one man 
and that weighs only 60 pounds... 
exactly what the sales force ordered. 


Here’s how .. Bulk and weight 


Continued on page 138 
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Setting Up .. It takes 15 minutes t 
set up display. Here, it’s up-ended for 
1ttachment installation photo panel. 





Assembled . . Detachable copy boards 
allow copy switch for different markets. 





Announcing a history-making 
development in advertising 





POLK 
Ret a Fe KET 


YOUR LINK BETWEEN MASS ADVERTISING AND SELECTIVE IMPACT 


A. THE RESULT of five years of developmental research 
in cooperation with major national advertising agencies, 
R. L. Polk & Co. is pleased to announce a new advertising 
idea ...a new advertising medium which makes it pos- 
sible and practical for advertisers and their agencies to 
appeal directly to the individual potential buyer with a 
vigor never before possible! 

This new medium is THE POLK MARKET, consist- 
ing of 50 million people, and five times 50 million market- 
ing facts ... facts which make it possible for each adver- 
tiser to select and reach his known potential buyers... 
defined by him and identified by us from THE POLK 
MARKET. 

We know what kind of neighborhood these people 
live in, what kind of house they live in, whether they 
own their home or rent, where they work, what their 
job title is, what their past buying habits have been, 
whether they’ve made a major purchase recently, what 
kind of a car they drive and how old itis... 

In short, today we place at advertisers’ disposal a tre- 
mendous circulation list reflecting the constantly shifting 
social and economic character of the American buyer, 
organized for efficient, highly selective use and geared to 
make all advertising dollars work more effectively. 

THE POLK MARKET is Direct Mail Advertising 

. . with a fervor! It is Direct Mail Advertising offering 
a vastly refined, dynamic circulation list. It is Direct 
Mail Advertising planned to permit complete integration 
into the family of major advertising media, because 
R. L. Polk & Co. will function exactly as the publisher 
functions in other printed media. It is Direct Mail 
Advertising assembled and coordinated with other media 
to enable an advertiser to strike his known potential buyers 
with impact never before possible! 

As the result of our years of development of THE 
POLK MARKET, we now make the following policy 
announcement: 

Effective immediately, standard gross rates and 

specifications will be established by R. L. Polk 

& Co. when functioning as the complete publisher 

for specific types of Direct Mail Advertising 


campaigns. These rates will apply equally to the 
advertisers and agencies concerned and will be 
fully commissionable to the agency. 


R. L. Polk & Co., as publisher, will accept full 
responsibility for quality control on all phases of 
publication. The agency’s responsibility shall end 
with the presentation to us of acceptable artwork, 
engravings, electros, etc., under the usual standards 
of printed media trade practice. R. L. Polk & Co. 
assumes responsibility for the preparation and 
quality of the printed advertisement, for selection 
of the circulation list, and for distribution to the 
selected market according to agency schedule. 


This policy is not retroactive and will not extend 
to miscellaneous services performed directly for 
advertisers by our Direct Mail Special Services 
Department on an individual item basis. 


Early in 1955, we opened a new publishing plant, which 
gives us greater capacity and brings about increased 
economies which help make possible this announcement. 

We are developing new techniques and equipment 
which promise even greater efficiency for Direct Mail 
Advertising in the years ahead. Agencies and their 
clients will reap the benefits of these developments as 
rapidly as we can bring them into productive use. 

The one national medium capable of effective, practical 
cultivation of the individual buyer is THE POLK 
MARKET ... the new medium for advertising’s new era. 

If you would like to know .more about THE POLK 

MARKET and its applications to your products and 

marketing problems, we will be happy to talk to you at 

your convenience. Please address your inquiry to R. L. 

Polk & Co., 431 Howard Street, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


U2 GAA SLL 


Ralph L. Polk, President 
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Stop dreaming, Dudley! 


This system’s guaranteed 


CO produce live customers... 


Who’s Dudley? He’s any sales manager 
or ad man knocking himself out to find a way 
to convert more prospects to customers 
in the control and instrumentation field. 
How does the “system” tie in to Control 
Engineering? .. . Just look at that ABC 


circulation, and watch your feedback . . . 





Feedback? Sure! As everybody knows 
who sells this avalanching new market, 
feedback is the very heart of your 
automatic control system. Here’s how 
it works on your advertising and 


selling in Control Engineering .. . 
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Just follow the diagram. If the editorial input is wrong, the audience 
falls off. Correct the editorial content and the audience picks up again. 
ABC paid circulation standards is your feedback element that keeps 
the magazine constantly adjusted to its audience. ABC circulation 
keeps them in dynamic balance. And the output is a steady stream of 


self-selected customers for you. 


Few magazines have satisfied ABC’s stringent specifications in less 
than a year of publishing . . . Control Engineering did it in 4 months. 
The first issue kicked off with 15,000 . . . and one year later, total net 
paid is up to 25,000. What’s more, 7,500 of these subscriptions were 
unsolicited! Control Engineering is America’s fastest growing business 
publication. Talk about ABC circulation, talk about more customers, 
more sales through advertising . . . Let’s get together, so we can show 


you how... 


You make your own tomorrow today in... 





Control 


ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ¢ 330 WEST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK ap 
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problems were solved by _ using 
samples of parts of the chimney, 
plus photographs, instead of at- 
tempting to display the entire chim- 
ney. 

The heart of the exhibit consists 
of one large and two smaller re- 
cessed panels which illustrate the 
Van-Packer sales story. The big 
panel shows a close-up of the com- 
pany’s “brick-panel” chimney hous- 
ing and an exploded view of a com- 
plete chimney, showing its sectional 
construction. The two smaller pan- 
samples of the 


els carry actual 





specially-developed materials used 
in the chimneys. Photographs of 
typical installations run across the 
bottom of the display. 

To pinpoint the exhibit’s copy ap- 
proach to different markets, detach- 
able copy boards are provided. The 
jobber or dealer using the exhibit 
selects whichever copy board is ap- 
propriate for the show he is attend- 
ing then screws that board into 
place in the display. 

The exhibit is loaned to Van- 
Packer jobbers and dealers through 
the company salesmen. 8 





Need a manufacturers’ agent? 
Ask your customers 


Write them a letter .. you'll be surprised by the response 


By J. Howard Donahue Se 


Jnionvilie, Conn. 


® yoU MAY NOT be personally ac- 
quainted with a top grade manu- 
facturers’ representative in the new 
territory you want to open. . but 
some of your customers in that area 
probably know just the man you 
want. 

In 23 years of working with man- 
ufacturers’ agents, I have found 
that the men recommended by pur- 
chasing agents have almost without 
exception achieved the best sales 
records. So it’s sound judgment to 
include with your other man-seek- 
ing plans the technique of asking 
for suggestions from customers. 


Mail Works Well . . The proce- 
dure is not complicated. You simply 
write a letter to companies in the 
open territory outlining what you 
have in mind. Actually, the letter 
does not even have to be addressed 
to a customer or someone you know 
personally. I have received valuable 
aid from prospects with whom my 
only previous contacts have been by 
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cretary & General Sales Manager 


mail. The following is the type of 
letter that has worked for me: 
Dear Mr. Blank: 

Washington is one of the next 
territories I have lined up in which 
to appoint a factory representative. 
This is an important step for us, and 
by “making haste slowly” in other 
territories we have been highly suc- 
cessful in building up an organiza- 
tion that is tops in our industry. 

It occurs to me that among the 
manufacturers’ representatives who 
call on you and handle lines some- 
what related but not competitive to 
ours, you may recall two or three 
who by their drive, their earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, and knowledge 
of product have made an above 
average impression on you. 

If you would be willing to give 
me the names and addresses of one 
or two such men, I should certainly 
like to enter into preliminary cor- 
respondence with them to sound out 
their possible interest in taking on 
our line. 


I realize that I’m asking a big 
favor in my request for this type 
of help, but I shall certainly be 
most grateful for any recommenda- 
tions you can give me. 

Cordially, 
General Sales Manager 
Enc. stpd. env. 

The point to be stressed is that 
you want something other than a 
“run-of-the-mill” salesman. Notice 
how that impression has been built 
up by reference to successful men 
in other territories. 

The response to this type of letter 
is gratifying. So, too, is the caliber 
of prospect recommended. This will 
lead you to write another letter to 
the prospective agent, arousing his 
interest and paving the way for an 
interview. You may have a booklet 
of company history or an article re- 
print telling the company’s back- 
ground, to include with the letter. 


Write Other Suppliers, Too . . 
Finally, you will want to write to 
the sales managers of other major 
companies he represents, asking in 
confidence their opinions of the 
agent’s ability to introduce and pro- 
mote the sale of your product in 
industrial markets. 

Interesting sidelights can develop 
among customers you write to. A 
purchasing agent with whom I had 
done business for ten years reported 
after I had hired the man he recom- 
mended: “You'll never know, Don- 
ahue, how close I came to applying 
for that territory myself!” 

Another gentleman conscientious- 
ly wrote that he did not want to 
undertake the responsibility of rec- 
ommending a man. However, if we 
would tell him the men we were 
considering, he would be glad to 
give a constructive opinion about 
the ability of any of those agents 
who might be currently calling on 
him. 

A humorous incident .. and yet 
one that certainly drives home a 
point . . occurred when I called per- 
sonally to express thanks for the 
help given by a purchasing agent 
whom I had never sold. “Don’t 
thank me,” he said. “We knew you’d 
get an agent. We're just selfish 
enough to want your new ‘rep’ to be 
someone we like to see coming in 
here.” ° 





Advertisement 


Where do you stand in the big industrial 


marketing elimination contest? 


= Whether you realize it or not, just 
about every industrial purchase involves 
a big elimination contest. At the starting 
line should be every company that makes 
a product that will serve the purpose of 
the one finally purchased. When the con- 
test is over, the winner is the manufac- 
turer who gets the order. 


= This may sound a little too obvious, 
but an analysis of marketing in this light 
has given many manufacturers a better 
insight into their own sales problems. 
They have seen immediately that every 
time they fail to get an order, it means 
they have -been eliminated somewhere 
along the line. They have also seen that 
for every situation in which they are 
eliminated in the last round—when they 
know about the purchase—there are ten, 
or a hundred, or a thousand situations in 
which they have been eliminated with- 
out even being aware that they were in 


the race. 


= It is here that the greatest opportunity 
for more sales will always be found. The 
longer you can stay in all these contests, 
the better your chances are of getting 
orders. If you can stay until your sales- 
man is called in, your odds will become 
better than three-to-one, and that is 
about all that can be hoped for. Any 
manufacturer who can get one order out 
of every three purchases of his type of 
product has achieved optimum market- 


ing efficiency in our competitive system. 


= Now, where do all these elimination 
contests start, and what can you do to 
get into more of them and stay to the 
finish? 


The contest begins 

Each elimination contest begins when 
the buyer has a need, and when he recog- 
nizes this need. The contest, then, often 
starts under a shroud of secrecy and the 
contestants don’t even know they have 
been entered. In fact, the buyer himself 
usually doesn’t know many of the pos- 
sible candidates for entry. 


a These overlooked candidates are out 
of the running from the very start and 
they never even hear about it. The great- 
est costs in marketing are hidden in 
these orders—the ones that might have 


been. 


= There are many ways you can make 
your potential customers aware of the 
products you make, and insure that the 
greatest possible number will think of 
you among others when they need one 
of these products. This is a prime func- 
tion of advertising. Directory listings, 
publicity, public relations activities and 
trade show exhibits are also a tremen- 
dous help in getting through the first 
stages of these elimination contests. 
Salesmen’s routine calls, promotional 


material and direct mail, all help. 


The next stage 

The midway point in the elimination 
contest comes when the buyer is beyond 
the “who makes what product” stage; he 
wants to know “which product and 


whose product is best for me.” 


= Right here, when the buyer really gets 
down to the business of buying, the 
greatest number of manufacturers elim- 
inated will be pushed aside, without ever 
even knowing about it, simply because 
they are too difficult to buy from. Un- 
wittingly, they have made themselves 
“hard-to-get.” 


= After spending a small fortune on ad- 
vertising to get past the first hurdle by 
letting people know what products they 
make, these manufacturers often over- 
look the type of information the buyer 
wants and needs when he is ready to 
buy. They consistently ignore the fact 
that buyers use catalogs to compare com- 
peting makes in advance of calling in 
salesmen. They withhold their catalogs 
from all but known prospects, and offer 
them as “bait” in ads. They assume that 
everyone who may be interested in their 
products will write, wait, and expose 
themselves to premature sales calls. Be- 


cause this crazy system works a litile bit, 
and some buyers do write, these manu- 
facturers—the ones who consistently lose 
out without ever knowing about it— 
cheat themselves out of hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands of opportunities to 
land an order. They assume much too 
much. They would see it for themselves 
if they were to compare their total list 
of qualified inquiries for a year with a 
comprehensive list of the important buy- 


ing factors in their markets. 


Buying information needed 


But, there is still more eliminating to be 
done. A buyer may have several cata- 
logs, but he still wants to narrow his 
choice down to two or three manufac- 
turers whose salesmen he will then call 
in. Whenever manufacturers’ products 
are on a par for the specific application, 
those selected will be the ones with the 
best catalogs—from the buyer’s point of 
view. Good catalog design does not in- 
volve a lot of window dressing or flashy 
artwork. It simply means organizing and 
presenting all the information the buyer 
seeks and needs in order to decide—ten- 
tatively, at least—whether the product is 
right for his specific application. Cata- 
logs should not only answer typical 
questions the buyer has in mind, but 
should be planned to induce him to call 
in the salesmen. If the information is 
organized and presented (1) so that the 
buyer can find what he wants quickly; 
(2) so that he can understand it; (3) so 
that he knows what to do next—the 
chances that the salesmen will be called 


in are greatly increased. 


= The Sales Executives Club of N. Y., 
in a survey of 228 industrial sales man- 
agers, found that an average of 38.4 or- 
ders resulted from every 100 sales calls 
made after a potential customer had 
studied the manufacturer’s catalog and 
invited the salesman to call. Why not 
check or estimate the order-call ratio of 
your entire sales force and compare the 
two. Those invitations to call are sweet, 
indeed, and there’s no reason why you 
can’t get many, many more for your 
men. Sweet’s Catalog Service (a division 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation), 119 West 
40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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Your top-coat’s out of the mothballs. 

The woolly-bear weather prognosticators are sharing headlines 
with Notre Dame and Princeton. 

The last air-conditioners have been disconnected 

and stored away for the winter. 

But electric utilities aren’t worried 

about autumn bringing lower power loads. 

You'll see why when you read... 


How Electrical World’s 
editors helped put the heat 


on 50 million homes 


They sweated out one of the toughest sales jobs 
in the industry’s history. Then bingo! Air-con- 
ditioning caught on! But with it — headaches! 
Herky-jerky residential loads made it impos- 
sible for utilities to keep their books in balance. 
Revenue and earnings would skyrocket, then 
dive for the cellar. Something had to be done to 
flatten out the curve. And that’s where electric 
house heating stepped in. 


In less than 9 months, Union Electric of Mis- 
souri reported 544 complete home units plus 
466 auxiliaries installed. Down in San Antonio, 
they used it in motels. The National Electrical 
Manufacturers Ass’n. set up a special section 
of radiant and resistance heating equipment 
makers. Utilities have joined the parade in Con- 
necticut, Indiana, California, Ohio, Virginia. 
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Electric house heating is beefing up cold 
weather loads all over. And with 50 million 
homes to shoot at, nobody’s running out of sales 
possibilities. 


Did ELECTRICAL WORLD dream up the idea? 
Nope! But it did put a task force on the job... 
with dozens of editorials, technical articles, case 
histories and news reports. For WORLD’s edi- 
tors have a penchant for sticking their noses 
into everything that’s good for electric power 
business. Ask your own best customers and 
prospects! Whenever you do, you'll find it a 
4-to-1 choice the “most useful” magazine in the 
market. Which makes it a pretty good place to 
advertise, don’t you think? 





What in the 
Electrical World? 


fr PROUD? .. . -sure we are! 
2 

PP u's be, too, if you'd been 

entrusted with plotting the 


the future of the electric power indus- 
try! EW's ‘Forecast Issue’’ does ex- 
actly that for 25,000 subscribers 
who'll comb it for keys to 1956 — 
'57 - '65 - '70 ... and they'll find 


J 


em! 


For World's Forecast Issue is no exer- 
cise in armchair crystal-balling. Based 
on broad, long-term economic trends 
. . analyzed in the light of World's 
81-year background in the industry 
. interpreted by EW's 25 full-time 
editors ... and double-checked by a 
round-table of the industry's own 
market experts. 


The Forecast Issue could be published 
only by Electrical World . . . that's 
why we're proud! 


... as reported by EW in a 

recent issue leaves much to 

"TT be desired in the way of 
progress after years of work. Why, 
despite all the parental effort lav- 
ished upon it, has Adequate Wiring 
developed into a full-fledged juvenile 


delinquent? 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS 


Now, corrective action is being taken 
— and fast! What's being done, re- 
sults to date, future probabilities are 
mirrored in Electrical World's report 
on AW activities in 76 of the country's 
largest utilities. For your copy of this 
12-page editorial feature reprint, ask 
for “AW Report.” 


Remember... in the dynamic electric power industry, 
only World* can do the World’s* work. 


“Electrical World ....:.. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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Promotional Workhorse . . Challenging market for Le Roi is farmer who 


make-shift, inefficient engine for irrigation. Bulletins, a dealer sales tool, 


industrial-type engines do a good irrigation job. 


stress that 


Le Roi finds the farm 
is an industrial market. . 


But selling its irrigation engines presents complex problems 


By Glenn W. Graf, Manager * Advertising and 


® MARKETING IRRIGATION engines is 
more complex than predicting rain- 
fall. 

That’s because this industrial-farm 
market .. . still is in its 
infancy, even though farmers have 
been watering their crops artificially 
for 3,000 years. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.’s Le 
Roi Div., Milwaukee, has encoun- 
tered most of the usual . . and many 
unusual . . marketing problems in 
selling the industrial-type engines 
that provide power for pumping ir- 
rigation water. 

Here are some of those problems: 


irrigation . 


» Sales resistance . . Farmers tra- 
ditionally are hard bargainers, and 
to many of them the $2,500 to $16,500 
price of a Le Roi engine leads them 
to use an automotive type of engine 
that can’t do the job as well for an 
extended period. 
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sales Promotion 


Dept., Le Roi Div., Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Mi 


» Dealers In this undeveloped 
market good dealers are hard to get, 
and once you have them, it’s hard 
to get them to devote strong sales 
efforts to irrigation engines, perhaps 
at the expense of other lines. 


» Media . . There is only one busi- 
ness publication devoted exclusively 
to irrigation, and that one is primar- 
ily aimed at dealers, not end users 
of irrigation equipment . . various 
other media must be found and 


used. 


» Budget Strong promotional 
efforts must be made to help the 
market toward its promised poten- 
tial, even though large expenditures 
may appear unjustified in such an 
undeveloped market. 

Despite these problems, there are 
plenty of indications that irrigation 
is a market well worth cultivating. 


Witness these facts: (1) the number 
of farm acres irrigated increased 
42.9% between 1940 and 1950 (by 
1950, almost 26,000,000 acres were 
irrigated); (2) irrigation is expand- 
ing from the dry Southwest into 
areas of normally abundant rainfall, 
such as Minnesota and Indiana 
(losses on a corn crop due to a long 
dry spell can quickly pay for an 
irrigation system); (3) during 1954, 
the irrigation engine sales volume 
of Le Roi dealers increased 16% 
over 1953, and (4) in areas where 
our distributors got about $200,000 
worth of business last year, current 
orders indicate that the dollar vol- 
ume may well be doubled for 1955. 


Dealers Pitch In . . It’s apparent, 
then, that irrigation already is a 
substantial market that’s growing 
swiftly. The best means of reaching 
this market with advertising and 
promotion is not nearly so appar- 
ent. 

Until the market develops a bit 
more, most of the promotional bur- 
den for Le Roi will fall on the dis- 
tributor . . with full backing and 
aid, of course, from the company. 

We have 25 dealers selling irriga- 
tion engines. Nineteen of them are 
primarily oil field equipment deal- 
ers, and two each sell farm equip- 
ment, industrial equipment and con- 
struction equipment. This isn’t our 
whole dealer organization. It’s just 
those dealers who sell our engines 
for irrigation use. How do they sell 
them? 

Well, their first step is advertis- 
ing. And right now most of their 
advertising dollars are going into 
weekly or small daily newspapers. 
This condition won’t change quick- 
ly, due to the buying habits of the 
market. Among farmers the old 
maxim “the first sale is the hardest” 
definitely holds true. So, after the 
first sale is made in an area, more 
can be expected to follow. In this 
phase, newspaper ads can provide 
a good return. 

All of these ads push the dealer’s 
other irrigation equipment, such as 
pumps, as weil as Le Roi engines. 
And the dealers run similar ads in 
regional farm publications. Such 
publications provide the answer to 
the media problem in some areas 
if their circulation isn’t composed of 
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what happens 


your 
advertisement 


is read ? 
HWo be We 
How do you measure the effectiveness of your advertising? 


ew 4  e ‘ 
Ti L Readership Studies? Tests? Research? They’re all fine as far 


THIS NEW as they go, but isn’t this the question you really want answered 


—what kind of SALES ACTION does your advertising create? 


MPREHENSIVE That's the acid test of the worth of your advertising dollars. 


STUDY. oe Just off the press is a timely and impressive report of adver- 


tising effectiveness you'll want to see... proven records of 


the immediate sa/es action N.E.D. stimulates in 42,800 plants 


across the nation. 


It’s the most comprehensive report of its kind ever published. 
Four years’ penetrating study of N.E.D.’s sales-stimulating 
performance is factually presented on a city, county and 
nation-wide basis in terms of actual sales results. 

This new brochure verifies the value of N.E.D. to advertisers on 
the only basis that counts—SALES ACTION. Put this infor- 
mation at your fingertips for present and future planning 
sessions. Write or phone now for a copy of “Pattern for 


over 70,000 COPIES Sales Action”. 
(Total Distribution) 


210,000 READERS 
in over 42,800 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


coe fie 


1213 West Third Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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THE FARM MARKET 


begins on p. 142 


too many livestock ranchers or small 
truck farmers, who, for the most 
part, would be waste circulation. If 
the market lives up to its growth 
expectations in the next few years, 
we look for the national farm maga- 
zines to evolve as the logical media 
for irrigation advertising. 

Radio advertising is another means 
dealers have taken to promote their 
irrigation equipment. With few ex- 
ceptions, these radio messages are 
spot commercials, the content of 
which varies from market to market. 
In some areas, irrigation equipment 
will be pushed along with oil field 
equipment; in others, with farming 
equipment, and in still others, with 
construction equipment. 


Talking and Listening .. Of 
course, much of the dealers’ sales 
effort is in personal selling. And 
because of the increasing interest 
in irrigation, dealer salesmen often 
can pick up hot leads simply by 
talking and listening. In fact, we 
have one or two dealers who do not 
advertise at all and still maintain a 
strong gross sales figure. They real- 
ize that advertising and other pro- 
motion would aid them. But until 
irrigation sales become more of a 
main line instead of a good sideline, 
their promotion efforts will be rather 
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Local Push .. Dealers use regional 
T 


farm papers to push Le oi engines 


(arrow), plus dealers’ other irrigation lines. 
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slim. We believe that promotional 
efforts will be greatly accelerated 
within the next year or two when 
dealers will be in a better position 
to handle inquiries and to take better 
advantage of their advertising. 

In some ways our irrigation en- 
gines are selling themselves. In the 
“old” irrigation areas of the South- 
west, farmers have been able to get 


_ a better perspective on their costs 


and now are turning to heavy duty 
industrial engines. Low cost, 
“money-saving, automotive type 
engines have just about run their 
course in these areas. 

Also, interest in our engines for 
irrigation has been aided greatly be- 
cause of Le Roi’s stature in other 
markets. Our engines are first in 
sales to the cotton ginning industry, 
with more installations than all 
other manufacturers combined. 
When the ginner and the grower 
talk engines, this can help greatly. 


What About Sales Aids? .. 
Don’t think we, at the company 
level, are sitting back twiddling our 
thumbs while the dealer does all the 
promotional work. The company 
helps the dealer in many ways. We 
help him prepare his ads and radio 
commercials. We will supply cuts, 
mats, electrotypes or photos for ads 
or publicity. We encourage dealers 
to take job application photos by 
paying for any pictures they order 
taken. Then we get the negative and 
supply all dealers with as many 
prints as they want. 

We supply dealers with such re- 
membrance items as calendars and 
road atlases at cost. We now are 
planning a packaged promotional kit 
in order to aid our dealers in plac- 
ing ads or publicity in local news- 
papers. And we hope to be able to 
develop a sales kit with a case his- 
tory approach for use by the deal- 
ers. These kits will have to be tail- 
or-made for each group of dealers 
in various areas, because each will 
have unique local problems due to 
differences in climate, crops, farm- 
ing techniques and water table level. 

So far, we have not launched a 
cooperative advertising program 
with our dealers, although the pos- 
sibility has been considered. Co- 
operative advertising will not come 
quickly because of the immaturity 
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The Latest. . Le Roi campaign started 
this year in Irrigation Maintenance & 








Engineering, going to dealers, customers. 


of the irrigation market, which ap- 
pears not to be ready for a sizeable 
cooperative program. A token pro- 
gram would probably cost more to 
administer than it is worth now. 

Since January, we have been 
running ads in the one irrigation 
field publication, Irrigation Mainte- 
nance & Engineering, aiming to sup- 
port our dealer organization. 


A Lot of Hay .. All of these pro- 
motional efforts are bearing fruit. 
Our increasing sales volume of irri- 
gation engine sales shows that. 

During the midwestern drought 
last summer, a Kansas farmer look- 
ing over his irrigated alfalfa crop 
said, “With all the water it’s gettin’, 
it’ll make a lot of hay.” 

When the irrigation market has 
come of age, with the help of pro- 
motion from manufacturers and 
dealers in the field, it will “make a 
lot of hay,” too. « 


How to make editors 
notice your publicity 


To draw editors’ attention to ma- 
terial announcing its new line of 
drilling machines, Cincinnati Lathe 
& Tool Co., Cincinnati, enclosed 
publicity release, picture and other 
promotional material in a brilliant 
file folder in the new glowing colors. 

If the release didn’t get printed, 
it’s not because it wasn’t noticed. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE INTEREST OF ADVERTISERS — 


Dealer Recounts Success 
with Regional Publications 


Editor’s note: Olson Equipment Com- 
pany, servicing North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Minnesota, has been a con- 
sistent user of the ACP regional, CON- 
STRUCTION BULLETIN, for about 
ten years. CONSTRUCTION BULLE- 
TIN gives them a coverage they need in 
this area—it is the only construction pub- 
lication giving them the circulation that 
matches their territory. 


R. E. OLSON 
President 
Olson Equipment 
Company 


July 13, 1955 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


Since the organization of the Company 
in the early part of 1945, we have con- 
sistently advertised in our regional con- 
struction publication. In the beginning, 
it was almost the only media used to ac- 
quaint our prospective customers with 
the lines of machinery we handled and 
it is, today, still our best means of reach- 
ing our market. 


As our business has grown, the volume 
of advertising has increased in approxi- 
mately the same proportion since our 
publication is equally effective on new 
lines we have added. In fact, covers our 
entire market. 


We use all the standard sizes from 
small fractional pages to full pages on 
major lines. We have had equally good 
response on both large and small ad- 
vertisements. 


From our men in the field and our own 
observations, we know our customers are 
regular readers of this regional publica- 
tion, that they depend on it for news of 
new construction projects, bids called for, 
and other essential information used in 
their business. 


In our experience, this advertising has 
been effective, economical, and satisfying. 


Very truly yours, 


OLSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


s/ R. E. Olson 
R. E. OLSON, President 


OCTOBER, 1955 
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More and more advertisers are con- 
centrating their budgets in ACP re- 
gionals. Reasons given by many of 
these advertisers are summarized here: 
more intense readership by construc- 
tion men; pinpoint regional coverage 
that permits selective advertising to 
match the market; regionals go to 
both large and small contractors and 
public highway officials; regionals pro- 
vide dealer prestige; ACP Regionals 
go to the men who buy equipment; 
ACP Regionals get results! For the 
complete story, call your nearest ACP 
office. 


ACP BROADENS 


CONTRACTORS’ COVERAGE 


86,244 construction men now read 
the Associated Construction Publica- 
tions. This greater coverage widens 
its lead among all construction publi- 
cations. This unprecedented growth of 
this construction publication group is 
proof that more and more contractors 
are interested in local news. 





Advertisers Concentrate Budget In 


ACP Regionals 


15,757 PAGES 
OF READER INTEREST 


ACP editorial pages are filled with 
vital facts for construction men. 11,255 
pages of news on bids wanted, con- 
tracts awarded and construction de- 
scriptions. 2,416 pages of local job 
stories are featured in ACP publica- 
tions. 2,086 pages of equipment, liter- 
ature, manufacturer and distributor 
news keep ACP readers well informed. 


393 MARKET SPECIALISTS 
PREPARE ACP PUBLICATIONS 


The fourteen ACP publications are 
prepared by 24 editors who know the 
construction industry through and 
through; 50 field editors and reporters 
who really get down to earth on the 
facts; 47 photographers who add in- 
terest to ACP pages; 38 news editors 
who get the local news; 234 reporters 
who report on-the-job happenings in 
the construction business. 


y 





Construction 
Booms Ahead. 


1956 will be a banner year —and so 
will the ten years following — if predic- 
tions by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
come true. The Department predicts a 
200-billion dollar spending program for 
non-federal public works. This includes 
the amount that will be spent on high- 
ways, schools, water, sewerage works, 
hospitals and other public works and 
does not include the vast spending pro- 
grams planned by the Federal Govern- 
ment nor by private industry, nor the 
more-than-a-million home starts predicted 
annually for the next ten years. Con- 
struction in 1955 has exceeded 40-billions 
of dollars and should steadily increase 
during the next ten years. 








WASHINGTON 

Record-breaking construction reported 
up over 15% over 1954. The Govern- 
ment has issued a revised forecast of 
41-billion 800 million in new construc- 
tion during 1955. An increase of 244 
billion over the forecast made earlier this 
year. 


CHICAGO 

400-million dollar toll road program 
set to go in Illinois. Approximately 168 
miles of toll roads are planned for the 
years 1956 - 1957 - 1958 for Illinois, and 
additional mileages are expected to be ap- 
proved before these initial toll roads are 
completed. 


WASHINGTON 

Five-billion outlay to be spent by Fed- 
eral Government. This includes expendi- 
tures for military construction, AEC, etc. 








14 Regional Publications Designed to Sell on a Local Level! 
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GROUP 
SELLING 


To make a sale, the seller had 


to convince design, production and 


sales engineers (and the p. a., too) 


within one company. Here's how .. 


Sell ‘em all at once .. In symposium, New Departure’s 
l te meets the customer’s buying team. Is it part of c 


i group selling (IM, Aug., p. 70)? 


By Robert H. Wilkie 


wi 1 wi 
apd orn diatncr macer 
Merchanaisin Manage! 


= Ball bearings are an innocent, 
uncomplicated-looking product. 
But selling them can get pretty 
complicated. 

Ball bearings, like many other 
industrial products, serve as inter- 
nal parts of someone else’s end 
product. 

Furthermore, the quality ball 
bearing is a precision product; and 
this fact, as well as its design and 
installation, is the key to proper 
performance of the end product. 


Three Problems . . These char- 
acteristics of the ball bearing pre- 
sent several selling problems: 


1. The initial sales contact with a 
potential customer. This initial step 
is to contact the customer’s purchas- 
ing department. 

With many products this initial 
step is the only step in selling, 
but in the sale of ball bearings it’s 
only the beginning. 

Selling ball bearings requires 
working with the customer’s engi- 
neering department for the purpose 
of making technical recommenda- 
tions regarding the application of 
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bearings in a specific problem. To 
this end, New Departure requires 
its sales representatives to be engi- 
neers capable of working with 
and helping customers’ engineers. 
Also, a close liaison is maintained 
with ND’s product engineering de- 
partment for problems requiring ex- 
tensive redesign, development and 
research. 


2. Working with the customer’s 
manufacturing personnel. It is this 
group which must assemble New 
Departure’s ball bearings into the 
end product. Here, too, it is often 
desirable to arrange a meeting be- 
tween our application engineers and 
the customer’s manufacturing peo- 
ple. 


3. Price and delivery. On these 
matters you must work with the 
customer’s purchasing agent, pro- 
duction planning group and the in- 
coming inspection department. Here 
again, it is helpful to bring our 
people face to face with the cus- 
tomer’s counterpart to help in re- 
solving any problem. 


Teamwork Sells . . It is obvious 
that the successful solution to our 
selling problems depend primarily 
on group action. So, New Departure 
has developed the concept of an 
integrated selling effort . . . a team- 


work approach to the selling prob- 
lem ... a team composed of New 
Departure’s sales, design, applica- 
tion, and production engineers, who 
work directly with our customer’s 
teams, composed of men in the 
same fields, plus their purchasing 
agents. 

The fundamental objective of 
sales promotion in this group is to 
contact the customer and arouse 
his interest. This is tied-in with a 
smooth transition to the action of 
the selling team. 

One sales promotion technique 
developed by New Departure to 
carry out the concept of an inte- 
grated selling effort is the “ball 
bearing symposium.” 

The New Departure ball bearing 
symposium is a meeting of our key 
personnel with their counterparts 
at our customers’ and prospective 
customers’ companies. 

The program of the meeting is 
based on the dissemination of ball 
bearing technical information 
through explanation, free discussion 
and question-and-answer periods on 
design, quality and application of 
New Departure ball bearings in the 
customer’s products. 

The ball bearing symposium, as 
we have developed it, can be an 
industry-area project or a single 
customer activity. 

Continued on page 150 





05,000 sales contacts 
every month 
exclusively with engineers 
who specify 
electrical equipment! 


’ | Fe aN Sed ad fF) 1 iN i > 
rm IN Ay NY a et GEES 
lke UU Ray | Y IC i SU EN 2 7 : 
The world’s greatest minds in electrical research, 


design and production...the leaders in the industry 
...are receptive to your ideas and products in the 
pages of Electrical Engineering. 


Electrical Engineering is a unique medium in the 
electrical field not only because it commands the 
attention of 55,000 engineers regularly every 
month. It is also the only publication that is edited 
for and written by electrical engineers 
... exclusively! 


When you use the pages of Electrical Engineering 
to advertise your products, you reach the influen- 
tial designers and specifiers your salesmen rarely 
see. In Electrical Engineering you sell by appoint- 
ment only ...to the world’s largest audience of 
electrical engineers! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


FR | c: A a PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY < 
an a ond § a FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


= N SG | N a ml RR | N GS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


500 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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MAN-MADE RIVER UNDER WAY! 
Placing the First Section of a Pipeline... 


a Memorable Construction Event 


Man, once more, revises nature to meet his needs. A new supply of water is 
coming to quench thirsts, bathe, launder, cool machinery, fight fires, trans- 
port sewage...sprout homes, factories, even cities...change waste land 
into farm land...and perform countless millions of vital tasks. 


Water supply systems are enormously complex ... like all construction jobs. 
Streams and rivers have been diverted ...dams and purifying plants built 
...fantasti¢ quantities of earth rearranged. The variety and job functions 
of the people involved are equally complex. Planners, technicians, consult- 
ants, prime contractors, subcontractors, financiers, public officials ... all of 
these and more... influence the selection of methods, materials and equip- 
ment being used. 

The basic pipeline of information to these construction men is America’s 
only complete construction magazine—Engineering News-Record. Successful 
advertisers have been taking advantage of EN-R’s unique service to the 
industry for many years... by investing twice as many advertising dollars 
in EN-R as in any other publication in the field! 


In building and construction... 


If you’re important, you either read 


NCIS IN Cm 
NEWS-RECORD — 


or you advertise in it, or both 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 








Group Selling . . 


begins on p. 146 


Seven Steps . . Here is the way we 
set up such a meeting: 

1. The New Departure zone sales 
manager will personally invite ap- 
propriate personnel from both cus- 
tomers’ and potential customers’ or- 
ganizations to spend an evening 
with us at a ball bearing symposium 
on a designated date. 

2. The areas of customer interest 
are determined by the zone man- 
ager in discussion with the custom- 
ers. 

3. Arrangements are made for a 
suitable meeting room, generally at 
a first-class hotel. 

4. Various promotional items such 
as portable display units, illustrative 
electronic testing devices and engi- 
neering literature are selected for 
the meeting. Key personnel from 
various functions in ND’s organiza- 
tion are requested to participate in 
the project. 

5S. Upon arrival at the conference 
room, guests are asked to sign a 
register, which incidentally, pro- 
vides good follow-up leads. Each 
guest is given a lapel identification 
tag and a novelty item. A “get-ac- 
quainted” hour with refreshments 
starts the affair. 

6. The zone sales manager calls the 
formal part of the meeting to order 
and announces the program for the 
evening, introduces the New De- 
parture executives present and the 
members of the symposium team. 

7. The “meat” of the program will 
include the latest industrial film on 
the manufacture of New Departure 
ball bearings, followed by a question 
and answer period. Each question 
is answered by the New Departure 
representative best qualified to an- 
swer. Demonstrations of the various 
electronic testing devices are made 
and the resulting questions again 
discussed and answered. 


Many Requests . . The program 
then is broken down into smaller 
discussion groups for dealing with 
different subjects such as quality, 
application and design. Each small 
group is headed by the member 
of the New Departure symposium 
team qualified to answer on the 
particular subject. 
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Many heads better than one. . Selling 
to customer. The sales engineer must work with the customers’ engineers t 


bearings for specific problems. To do it better 


This approach has resulted in 
very favorable reaction from the 
guests. Many customers have re- 
quested that we make such a pro- 
gram available to more of their 
personnel in the customers’ 
plants, during the working day. 
And, complying with these requests, 
we have held many of our programs 
during working hours at a single 
customer location. 

The technique is 
easy to arrange and present, helpful 
to the customers and a valuable 
selling tool with potential custom- 
ers. All material used is transported 
to the location of the symposium in 
a station wagon. The material can 
be unloaded and set up easily and 
quickly. 

That this program has produced 
a very favorable customer reaction 
is verified by the many letters we 
have received thanking us for our 
efforts. In many cases, our sales en- 


inexpensive, 


gineers have been able to close 
specific sales with various custom- 
ers who had attended our program, 
received help on a specific problem, 
and as a result, made their decision 
to buy from New Departure. 


Costs Are Low .. Since starting 
this program, we have conducted 
about 25 symposiums, during which 
we had person to person contact 
with about 900 of our customers’ 
personnel, all of them interested in 
the purchase and use of ball bear- 
ings. Our costs have averaged ap- 
proximately $1.75 per person... a 








bearings is more than salesman t 
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low cost when compared to the 
various forms of publicity or other 
promotional techniques, not directed 
to specific persons interested in ball 
bearing problems. 

The symposium program in our 
experience, has been very success- 
ful. It has helped create a real inter- 
est in the use of New Departure 
ball bearings in a variety of fields, 
including design, application, quality 
and maintenance. We intend to con- 
tinue to use this technique and in 
so doing, feel that we will help in- 
crease our sales volume and assist 
New Departure and General Motors 
to sell “more and better things for 
more people.” a 


Caterpillar uses fast part 
replacement as selling point 


Can you make a selling asset 
of the fact that your product might 
break down? 

Catepillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., does. The company has brought 
out an eight-page booklet called 
“Parts Needed Fast!” which 
tells how the company moves swilt- 
ly to provide needed parts and cut 
expensive downtime on Caterpillar- 
built machines. 

The two-color booklet uses plen- 
ty of pictures and brief text to 
trace the processing of an order 
for replacement parts from the 
time the dealer is called, through 
the local or factory inventory and 
back to the machine. 
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You mentioned market research. There are a 
lot of people selling Research and Consumer 
Motivation today as though they were something 
new that had just been discovered. There is 
nothing new about market research and consum— 
er motivation! They should be a part of any 
good advertising job and we have always re- 
garded them as such. 

There are only a few advertising agencies 
large enough to support a complete research 
department profitably on the business of 
their clients alone. Where an outside organ- 
ization is established by the agency, busi- 
ness must be sought outside the agency's 
clients and top thinking must be somewhat 
diverted for its successful management. To 
make the research company profitable the 
research work of the agency's clients is 
carried into it regardless of whether or not 
its experience or ability fits it to handle 
the business. 

It takes knowledge of an industry to guide 
research properly for usable results and the 
agency that doesn't have to hunt profitable 
business for a research subsidiary has the 
pick of the best services at its beck and 
call. Any account that comes to us, finds its 
research guided by a man who knows the indus- 
tries in which the client sells. It will be 
handled through the Russell T. Gray staff 
and/or through the outside organization most 
competent to do the job. 

Think it over, George. 








Properly planned and executed Industrial 
Advertising, backed by all of the facilities 
for Market Research, Public Relations, Sales 
Promotion and Copy Preparation to make 
your printed selling produce, is the busi- 
ness of Russell T. Gray, Inc., 155 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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FOOD PROCESSING offers a challenge and 
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in performance! 


Claims and counter-claims are easy to make. But 
performance can be proved. 

And performance, alone, is what counts in ad- 
verlising values. 

Claims are heard that “Magazine B outper- 
forms Foop Processinc” in the food industries. 
Similar claims are heard that “Magazine B out- 
performs CHEMICAL PRocessiNnG” in the chemical 
processing industries. And so, Putman Publish- 
ing Company makes this offer issues this 
challange — 

As there is no known instance where, on a di- 
rect comparative basis, FooD PROCESSING or CHEM- 
ICAL PROCESSING has not outperformed the “next 
magazine” in quality response . . . 

... Putman Publishing Company offers a $100 
U.S. Government Bond for proof of any situa- 
tion where, on a direct comparative basis, any 
other horizontal food processing or chemical proc- 
essing magazine has outperformed Foop PROcEss- 
ING Or CHEMICAL PROCESSING in producing quality 
response — i.e., response from desired prospects 
among the “men who manage” food and chemical 
processing plants and operations of the U.S.A. 


WHAT IS NECESSARY TO WIN THE $100 BOND?* 


If you think you have, or can find factual evi- 
dence that another horizontal food or chemical 
magazine has outperformed FOOD PROCESS- 
ING or CHEMICAL PROCESSING, tabulate 
your evidence and contact the publishers at 
address below. 


Obviously, performance must be judged on the 
basis of quantity of quality response to compar- 





Publishers of 


able advertising appearing at the same or ap- 
5 5 
proximately the same, time in the different maga- 


zines. 


WHY CAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
AND FOOD PROCESSING MAKE SUCH AN OFFER? 


Simply because it proves greater readership of 
quality prospects ... proves it issue after issue .. . 
has been doing it for years. 

Such readership is the logical result of a new 
kind of aditing and publishing — 


© Editorial is practical, “post-graduate” reporting 

of latest developments in food processing and 

chemical processing . . . in terse, easy-to-read 
style ... to attract and hold the reading inter- 
est of these busiest-of-all technical executives. 
There’s no need to carry “theoretical articles on 
basic fundamentals” to help build student and/ 
or beginner, or non-industry, circulation. It is 


all for “the men who manage.” 


Circulation is “hand-picked,” controlled (BPA 
Audit) . . . goes to the key “men who manage” 
and their close associates .. . no dilution, with 
students, beginners, foreign agents of question- 
able value, etc. That's why effective coverage is 
greater. 
© Format... . high-visibility, “square” format... 
no buried advertising. Editorial content along- 
side every advertisement. Thus, greater reader- 
ship is achieved. 


THE LOGICAL RESULT? UNDEFEATED PERFORMANCE 


New York/Cleveland/Detroit/Pittsburgh/St. Louis 


Food Processing, Food Business and Chemi 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” 


pany Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Western Representative: ow werrsteiN—Los Angeles/San Francisco/ Portland 


al Processing 
g 
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Du Pont pokes fun 
at screwy customer 
in mail campaign 


= Meet Mr. the Screwy 
Customer. 

He personifies the purchaser who 
enters a hardware or paint store 
with a vague idea of what he wants 
and drives the dealer nuts with a 
rambling and incoherent request: 

“Gimme some of that stuff for 
keeping a floor clean in a bottle... 
you know.” Or, “Lemme see what 
you got for pluggin’ leaks!” 

Currently Mr. N. is starring in a 
direct mail campaign, supplement- 
ing an industrial promotion by the 
textile fiber division of the Du Pont 
Co. of Canada, Montreal. The cam- 
paign is directed at hardware deal- 
ers and paint stores. Product is 
paint brushes, something the com- 
pany does not make, but it does 
manufacture the tapered nylon fila- 
ment from which bristles are made. 

When first introduced to fill the 
gap caused by a shortage of hog 
bristles, retailers and the trade 
harbored prejudices against the 
synthetic substitute. Tradition said 
that only the hog could bring home 
the bacon. And to be frank, the 
first nylon bristles did not quite 
fill the bill. What bugs there were 
soon were ironed out and Du Pont 
set about promoting the improved 
product as something not just 
equaling but superior to the old- 
time porcine hairs. 


Nutley, 


Wacky Exploitation . . To coun- 
teract bias and remove misunder- 
standings at point-of-sale, the com- 
pany two years ago launched what 
it called the ‘Customers Are Funny’ 
mail campaign. Du Pont customers 
are brush manufacturers, not re- 
tailers, but Du Pont sends mailing 
pieces to hardware dealers and 
paint across Canada. Bulk 
supplies go to brush manufacturers 


stores 


for use by their salesmen. 

Problem with a lim- 
ited appropriation, to reach and in- 
terest a large group constantly re- 
considerable quantities of 
promotion material. Solution was 
found in the enlistment of “Mr. 
Nutley” in a campaign consisting 
of four pieces issued twice in the 


was how, 


ceiving 
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of sense . 


for your customers 








Joe Baron, of Baron’s Hardware, St. Thomas, Ontario, comes up with this one. Nutley was never 
n better form! Situations like this just don't make sense. But, the new nylons make a great dea 
they'll last 3 to 5 times as long as an ordinary brush they 
tip of each nylon bristle is specially treated to hold the paint better, paint it out smoothly 


they lay down a smooth even coat—in short, 100% nylon bristle brushes ore co 


The latest trend toward fall painting makes this an ideal time for you to sell more brushes—and 


for completely satisfied customers—recommend a 100% nylon bristled point brush 


SEE BACK COVER FOR CUSTOMER TIPS ON NYLON PAINT BRUSH CARE 


clean easily the 


rec! good buy 








Purposefu 


he aozen ney chuckle mada pusn pr 


summer and twice in the fall paint- 
Nutley, the “screwy 


season. y 
cartooned in 


ing 
customer,” is 
piece, and the envelope announces, 
“Here’s Nutley again — what’s he 
doing this time?” Two copies are 
in each envelope and the total mail- 
ing is 5,500. 

Fun is poked at 
buyer, and hardware dealers enjoy 
the ridicule directed at him. It is 
something they would like to do 
themselves. Many of them display 
both pieces prominently, back and 
front, with a silent prayer that the 
exhibit will enlighten and educate 


each 


the “screwy” 


the “Mr. Nutleys” who enter the 
store every day. Cartoons show 
the screwy son-of-a-gun driving 


1 Fun .. Cartoon mailers « 


; 


hardware aealers, who encounter Nutley: 


ishes made with DuPont nylon bristles 


the retailer nutty with his vague 
and nebulous babble and inability 
to grasp why the man behind the 
counter cannot understand his in- 
coherencies. 

Retailers are brought directly in- 
to the promotion with an invitation 
to send in the “screwy” requests 
they receive. Each folder includes a 
footnote: “$5.00 for you — if Nut- 
ley has visited your store! Help us 
keep this series of ‘customers are 
funny’ situations going. If Nutley 
has been in your store with a fool- 
ish request, write us about it. If 
we can use it in one of our car- 
toons, we'll send you $5.00. It’s that 
easy!” 

Recent cartoon folders depicted 

Continued on page 170 
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OW DO YOUR SALESMEN THINK OF THE PA? 
































OR STEPPING 


Many a sale — which might have been an order, with 
repeat orders to follow — has been killed on the Pur- 
chasing Agent's desk. The difference is often a salesman 
who tries to by pass the PA... as against a salesman who 
sells the PA first, last and always. 

If you expect your salesmen to cultivate the PA, isn't it 


If you sell an industrial product ... 


put PURCHASING power behind it! 


plain common sense — and good sales policy — to make 
sure your advertising decent bypass him? Do as most 
leading industrial ady ertisers do — use PURCHASING 
Magazine. It gives you the largest available coverage 
of indusiel il purch ising executives .. . is the one busi- 
ness publication purchasing men read regularly. 


PURCHASING 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER - MAST 


PUBLICATION 
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we control when winding wrth very ha 
tenmon When applied tensor must be 


held tn the viewity af | to 2 grams, sat 





temaion iteclf. For example, the weight 
of 2 treakage lever could be sufficient 


to prevent @ tension as low as | gram 





Fig 2 
Close-up of the Magnetic Helper 


WAMDING AND TWISTING MACHINERY FOR MATURA( AND SYRTHETIC YARNS 





GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDING 


informotion about winding designed to show improvements in winding equipment 
and new ideas in the winding operation 


HOW TO WIND WITH VERY LIGHT TENSION 
ON THE LEESONA NO. 50 WINDING MACHINE 








UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA (OS ANGELES MONTREAL ond HAMILTON 


es 








If You Can’t Land ‘Em, Sell ‘Em Parts . . How to get 


ale tAr 
aas Ww 


the most from textile machines is one subject covered in Universal 
we 


*h help cultivate huge market for repair parts. 


Universal's 18-year campaign 
. . What keeps it going? 


Service information is clue to longevity for textile machine ads 


™ EIGHTEEN YEARS is a long lifetime 
for an advertising campaign. 

Most campaign themes are for- 
tunate to survive for a year the 
tendency of the client to get bored 
with his advertising and the com- 
pulsion, which the agency feels it 
has, to come up with a new idea 
each year in order to “be on the 
ball.” 

But the 18-year-old campaign of 
Universal Winding Co., Providence 
textile machinery manufacturer, is 
so basic in respect to the marketing 
problem, that it has lived through 
the wide fluctuations in the textile 
industry economy, has taken in 
stride some major changes in com- 
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pany structure, and enters the fu- 
ture looking like a permanent fix- 
ture. 

Recently the 108th ad in this cam- 
paign was published in textile jour- 
nals. 

“Getting the Most from Winding” 
is an editorial-type campaign de- 
voted, as the masthead of its news- 
type format states, to “information 
about winding designed to show im- 
provements in winding equipment 
and new ideas in the winding oper- 
ation.” 

Actually, there were a number of 
advertising objectives in mind when 
the campaign was created. 

First, it must be told that Uni- 


versal was, and is, the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of machinery for 
winding yarn . . transferring it from 
one type of “package” (or “put- 
up”) to another form for purposes 
of convenience in subsequent proc- 
essing or in shipping. 

The machines are quite compli- 
cated and there are great differ- 
ences in construction among the 
machines designed variously for 
natural fibres or synthetic filament, 
preparation for knitting or prepara- 
tion for weaving, and so forth. (The 
company runs separate advertising 
programs for several of these ma- 
chine types.) 

Many Universal machines have 
been installed for 50 years and are 
still performing satisfactorily for the 
mills. Whereas, in one sense, old 
Universal machines which refuse to 
die can be considered competition 
for newer models, at the same time 
those old machines represent a huge 
market for repair parts business. 


Change Builds Sales . . Further- 
more, the changing needs of the tex- 
tile mills . . created by new fibres, 
new fabric constructions, new tech- 
niques in other phases of processing 

continually demand, from the 
company’s engineers, new parts and 
attachments which will adapt ma- 
chines already installed to the new 
requirements. 

The problem, 18 years ago, was 
how to communicate to the market 
information about the company’s re- 
pair parts program and the flow of 
new parts and attachments, few of 
which represented enough sales po- 
tential, individually, to justify a 
separate advertising campaign. 

And the company had still an- 
other problem to be solved. 

Often, when a mill ran _ into 
trouble and called for a service man, 
at great expense to the company, 
it turned out that the trouble was 
a minor one that could have been 
handled by the mill’s own mechanic. 
It was thought, then, that if the 
mills could be taught where to look 
for the common faults and how to 
fix them, huge amounts of service 
time could be saved. 

So this was another job assigned 
to “Getting the Most from Winding.” 

Eighteen years ago, the company 
set up a publishing schedule of a 
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In Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, Sheet Metal Contracting 
Keep your sales story before 
key men all through 1956... 


IN THE HANDS of the 11,000 dealers, contractors, 
and wholesalers who do 80% of the available busi- 
ness .. . received as part of their paid subscription 
... used whenever sources of supply are being sought 
and buying decisions are being made. 

That briefly sums up the tremendous value our 


January Directory Number offers to advertisers. 


Here’s an issue with regular editorial content to at- 
tract immediate readership PLUS a complete, up- 
to-date product reference section to guarantee con- 


tinuing attention throughout 1956. 


Nowhere can your advertising dollars be more 
profitably invested! Capitalize on this opportunity 


by giving your product line the full treatment. 


Contains 


an alphabetical listing of all applicable products... 
names and addresses of all the manufacturers 

. . a listing of all known trade names ...a 
guide to the products advertised in this 

issue and the manufacturers’ names... AND the 
normal editorial content of a regular issue. 


Used by 


well over 200 advertisers each year, many 
of whom take spreads, inserts, and multiple 
pages to present complete product information. 


No Premium 


is charged for the ‘‘plus’’ values provided. 
Space rates are the same as for any 

other issue. It is not a 13th or extra- 
cost number. 


Published each January 
since 1934 


KEENEY PUBLISHING .. . 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


@ AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. LOS ANGELES: 672 S. lafayette Park Place 
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IT WOULD TAKE A PULLMAN | 


to carry all the executives 
who read Newsweek 


Executives who read Newsweek — 562,000 
Capacity of 117-mile-long Pullman train—562,104 


The Key Medium for Advertising to Industry 


No other business or news magazine...no combi- 
nation of industrial journals... reaches so many 
key people in business, industry and government 
...at such a low cost. 


Advertise in Newsweek and you reach decisive 
industrial buying influences whom salesmen sel- 
dom, if ever, get to see. 
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18-Year Campaign . . 
begins on p. 156 


new issue of “Getting the Most from 
Winding” every other month. The 
material appears in two forms: as 
a single-page ad in the textile press 
and as a mailing piece. Material 
used in the single-page ad is further 
developed for the mailing piece or 
other stories are added. 

While the ad format has been 
consistent for the 100 issues, the 
mailing piece has undergone a few 
alterations. 

At various times it has been a 
single sheet printed on both sides, 
a four-page folder with a standard 
cover, and a four-page folder with 
reading matter on all pages. 

Scheduling and editorial policy 
have been rigid. Issuance dates 
have always been inviolate. The 
writing angle has always been “edi- 
torial” rather than “selling.” Both 
Universal and its agency, James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., New York and 
Boston, realize that a project of this 
nature can easily die a natural 
death if a schedule is not faithfully 
maintained or can lose its value if 
the material is not always fresh and 
if the style is permitted to change 
from “inform” to “plug.” 


Give Each Buyer a Story .. Also, 
every effort has been made to have 
“something for everybody” in every 
issue. This is not always possibie 
within the space limitations of the 
ad, but the mailing piece tries to 
have one story, at least, for each 


Mail, Too .. Ads double as mail piece 
with inside spread and cover, above. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDING 


si 
g awe MO 
GETTIN snow WINDING 


GOING INTO 
OUR SECOND 
HUNDRED 





GETTING THE MOST FROM TWISTING 


PROPER LUBRICATION 
OF Twist units 








Past 100 Mark .. This ad was the 100th in the company’s 18-year-old campaign, 


and was spread in mailed folder. Editorial style aims to “inform,” not 


of the major segments of the textile 
industry. 

The mailing list has been built 
from several sources: salesmen’s re- 
ports, news columns of the textile 
press, but most importantly from 
the mills, themselves. The mailing 
piece has achieved such stature that 
the mills build their own lists and 
send to Universal. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the appeal of the edito- 
rial material reaches from top mill 
management down to machine op- 
erator. Because the information fre- 
quently relates to machine opera- 
tion (“How to Tie Knots”) and 
maintenance (“Lubrication Sched- 
ules”), it is given close attention 
by the persons who actually do the 
work. 


Make a Collection . . From time 
to time binders are furnished for 
the convenience of those who wish 
to keep their issues. And twice dur- 
ing the 18 years Universal has is- 
sued a complete collection of all ar- 
ticles up to date, reprinted in a 
single bulletin with articles depart- 
mentalized and indexed. 

Several years ago a crisis devel- 
oped when Universal purchased the 
Atwood Machine Co., a manufac- 
turer of twisting machines. “Wind- 
ing” was no longer Universal’s sole 
business. 

This problem was solved by alter- 
nating “Getting the Most from 


” 


plug.” 


Winding” with “Getting the Most 
from Twisting” and changing the 
masthead of the mailing piece (for- 
merly the same as the ad) to 
“Twists and Winds.” 

Meanwhile, the success of the 
series . . aS evidenced by hundreds 
of letters referring to its contents 
and by hundreds of requests to be 
kept on or added to the mailing 
list . . led Universal to adopt the 
same idea for its division which 
manufactures coil winders for the 
electrical industry. 

Raw material for the series comes 
out of conferences between the ad- 
vertising manager (John Freed is 
now “editor” of “Twists and Winds” 
as well as advertising manager) and 
the company’s engineers, production 
men, and sales and service repre- 
sentatives. 


Speak the Language. . Subjects 
are selected with one important cri- 
terion: service. A story has to be 
“helpful.” New machines and new 
attachments can be sold via Uni- 
versal’s other advertising cam- 
paigns; “Twists and Winds’”’ edito- 
rial policy of service cannot be vi- 
olated. 

Mr. Freed and the agency then 
go to work to put the information 
into the most convenient form for 
the user .. which may mean trans- 
lating from engineering language 
into mill language, or setting up 
charts on “how to” instructions. #8 
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...And Industry Followed 


Pioneers of business followed the trail of the iron horse into new and 


» vais 


rich territory. This “prospecting” for desirable manufacturing locations 
continues today, with industrial-site advertisers making profitable use 
of Business Week to blaze the trail to their communities. 

PROFITABLE because Business Week gets results—is read by a highly 
concentrated audience of management men. These are the executives 
who make or influence important decisions for their firms, including the 
selection of new plant locations. Also, advertising dollars invested in 
Business Week produce more, because Business Week reaches these 
decision-making executives with a minimum of waste circulation. 

These are two big reasons why Business Week regularly carries more 
advertising directed to business and industry than any other general 
business or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








These Advertisers of Industrial Sites 
Use Business Week to Reach 
Management Prospects 


American Gas & Electric Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. 

Calgary, Canada, City of 

Cleveland Electric 
Iluminating Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. 

Consumers Power Co. 

Colorado, State of 

Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co. 

Erie Railroad Co. 

F.orida, State of 

Georgia, State of 

General Public Utilities Corp. 

Indiana, State of 

lowa, State of 

Long Beach, California, 
Chamber of Commerce 

Manitoba, Canada, 
Province of 

Miami, Florida, City of 

Mississippi, State of 

Missouri, State of 

Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway 

New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad Co. 





New York, State of 

Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. 

Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. 

North Carolina, State of 

Oakland, California, 
Metropolitan Area 
Committee 

Ohio Edison Co. 

Oklahoma, State of 

Pennsylvania, State of 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Puerto Rico, 
Commonwealth of 

Rhode Island, State of 

San Antonio, Texas, 
Municipal Information 
Bureau 

South Carolina, State of 

Tennessee, State of 

Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

United Gas Corp. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

West Penn Electric Co., Inc. 

West Virginia, State of 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau Analysis 











Nothing but 


outstanding results produced 


this record 


The 30th Edition of 
CONOVER-MAST 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY, 


now being delivered, is again 





the biggest edition, dollar-wise, 
ever produced in 


our 14 years of publishing. 








Conover- Mast 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 





205 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
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top management 


FORUM 


Can distributors improve profits? 


Yes, say executives . 


and here’s how 


Industrial distributors’ net profits after taxes have dropped to 1.16% of sales, lowest 
return in 21 years, according to an announcement by the National Industrial Distributors 
Association. The association urged “corrective measures” and suggested “selective distri- 


bution,” 
tributors,” 
line. 


a policy whereby manufacturers used “a limited but adequate number of dis- 
as opposed to selling indiscriminately to every distributor who will carry the 


To find out what manufacturing top management thinks of this development, IM asked 
three executives in different industries: What do you think of the present profit picture for 
industrial distributors? How do you feel about NIDA’s announcement and about “selective 
distribution’ as an answer to the problem? The answers appear below: 


By F. J. Tone, Jr. 
Senior Vice-President 
Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


# The National Industrial Distrib- 
utors Association has issued a 
pamphlet with the heading “Profit- 
less Prosperity,’ showing in graphic 
form the averages of all industrial 
distributors for the five year period 
of 1950 through 1954 for expenses, 
gross margins, net profits and turn- 
over. In our opinion, comparisons of 
these ratios as a per cent of sales 
can be misleading; it is quite pos- 
sible to operate a successful and 
profitable business on lower ratios 
at high volumes. 

A more realistic illustration of 
the situation might be developed 
by showing the return on gross as- 
sets employed over the same period. 
Nevertheless, we have given the 
facts as presented in the leaflet seri- 
ous consideration. Committed, as we 
are, to the selling of abrasives 
through industrial distributors, we 
are equally concerned with the 
strength and prosperity of our dis- 
tributors. 


Both manufacturers and distrib- 
utors have been subject to the 
same profit squeeze in the last five 
years. Carborundum’s net profit 
after taxes, as a per cent of sales, 
declined steadily from 1950 through 
1954. 

The decline in net reflects the ef- 
fect of hourly wage increases of 
33% and material cost increases 
only a little less. These increases 
have been offset only in part by 
gains in factory cost saving. In 1955 
greater volume and further cost im- 
provement have considerably im- 
proved the margins but they are 
being absorbed again by labor and 
material increases. 

Progressive firms have vigorously 
attacked the problem while some 
have merely hoped for better days. 
The averages expressed in the leaf- 
let are simply the expression of just 
that variety of action. The efforts 
of the Carborundum Co., and par- 
allel efforts of its distributor man- 
agement must have as a goal the 
maintenance of earnings well above 
the average of all manufacturers 
and all distributors. — 

The efforts of Carborundum dis- 
tributors are usually focused on: 


zs Intensive examination of all costs 
highlighting (a) mechanized 


material handling, (b) layout im- 
provement, (c) location changes to 
suit new customer and traffic con- 
ditions and (d) mechanized order, 
inventory and account handling. 


2. Re-examination of sales poten- 
tials .. . in order to (a) set realistic 
sales goals for each salesman and 
product line, (b) improve sales dol- 
lar production per salesman and 
(c) provide realistic sales 
tives more in line with those pro- 
vided in the compensation plans of 
the manufacturers to their sales 
force. 


incen- 


3. Re-examination of product lines 
carried . . . in order to (a) deter- 
mine which ones generate profit (in 
this regard, surveys show that the 
margins available are well above 
the average and can be further im- 
proved by taking full advantage of 
our quantity pricing plan) and (b) 
redetermine policy of specialization 
in selling in such lines requiring 
such specialization (in this regard, 
a recent survey of our commercial 
research division indicates that the 
availability of a qualified abrasive 
specialist within the distributor or- 
ganization is a prime factor affecting 
customer brand and source prefer- 
ence). 

The National Industrial Distribu- 
tors Association’s leaflet shows that 
average expenses have risen from 
18% in 1950 to 20% in 1954, with 
fixed items of expense remaining 
constant. This trend continues but 
the increased volume in 1955 and 
future years should help greatly. 
You have a break-even profit point 
and, as the volume goes up, the 
profit picture improves very fast. 
We are all bound to use every 
means of control available to us. 

The turn-over graph shows that 
this also has been declining. In 
Carborundum, we have greatly in- 
creased the number and size of our 
warehouses and increased the in- 
ventories of standard material car- 
ried therein, because we _ believe 
that both Carborundum and its dis- 
tributors must expect to make more 
deliveries from stock located as 
close as possible to the point of use. 
However, good inventory manage- 
ment by both of us can keep the 
total amount well within bounds, 
the turn-over high, with a mini- 
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mum of obsolescence, while getting 
the increased sales which will be 
the result. 

As far as taxes are concerned, 
the only thing we can do about tax 
reduction is through concerted ac- 
tion by all business men. 

We have also increased our sales 
force .. . particularly our field sales 
engineering service . . . to assist the 
distributors. Our commercial re- 
search staff has helped many dis- 
tributors with their problems. Dur- 
ing 1954 and 1955 highly successful 
new products of broad distributor 
appeal have been introduced and 
promoted more effectively than 
heretofore. We intend to continue 
our efforts to standardize our com- 
plex line to the end that it can be 
more easily engineered and carried 
in stock in our warehouses and in 
those of our distributors. 

We want 1955 and succeeding 
years to be a period of profitable 
prosperity for our selected distribu- 
tors. To accomplish this and stay in 
business, we must both beat the 
averages by a wide margin. 


Loss leaders, trade discounts 
eat into distributor profit 


D\ a 


® The distributor profit problem is 
an especially knotty one in our in- 
dustry these days. 

Jerrold markets through distrib- 
utors a line of television master an- 
tenna systems designed to provide 
signals to a large number of televi- 
sion receivers from one central an- 
tenna. Since the inception of our 
distributor program, we have fol- 
lowed a policy of ‘selective distri- 
bution’. Since our product requires 
a good deal of specialized selling, 
we have felt that ‘selective distri- 
bution’ was necessary to protect our 
distributor’s competitive position. 

Although this policy has been 
successful, we do not feel that its 
extensive application to other lines 
sold by the distributor would ma- 
terially enhance his profit picture. 






By Milton J. Shapp 
President 
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The discount structure extended 
to distributors by manufacturers of 
electronic parts and components 
(radio and TV receivers excepted) 
is calculated to create a gross oper- 
ating income of approximately 40% 
of sales. Informed industry sources 
agree that distributors’ total ex- 
penses have now risen to almost 
25% of sales. This theoretically 
leaves a net profit before taxes at a 
whopping 15% of sales. In spite of 
this, some very substantial distrib- 
utors, who are doing an annual 
volume in 7 figures, report - confi- 
dentially that the National Indus- 
trial Distributors Association’s fig- 
ure of 1.16% net after taxes is high. 

The distributor does not realize 
his full potential gross because he 
gives away a chunk of it in the form 
of extra trade discounts. Electronic 
tubes, representing from 35% to 
37% of an electronic parts distrib- 
utor’s total volume, have traditional- 
ly been used by the industry as loss 
leaders. 

Selective distribution helps elim- 
inate cut-throat competition on a 
line. But it cannot eliminate compe- 
tition between competing lines. 

It is significant that 
distributors in small towns, remote 


electronic 


from large marketing areas, con- 





net. The big city distributor must 
make up his mind that some of his 
business is just not worth having 
at the price. He may lose volume 
but he will gain not only increased 
net profits but also increased return 
on investment. 


Distributors should insist 
on a sensible mark-up 


By R. H. De Mott 
President 

SKF Industries 
Philadelphia 


# It is the firm policy of our com- 
pany to use a limited number of 
distributors in an area. We believe 
that the indiscriminate appoint- 
ment of numerous distributors in a 
given marketing area almost always 
leads to bad business practices. This, 
in turn, is likely to reduce profits 
of distributors. 

If distributors had insisted on ob- 
taining a sensible mark-up above 
their acquisition cost, their profit 
situation would certainly be better. 

I know of no distress among SKF 
distributors owing to a poor profit 
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“Too bad there weren't any products . 


this year!” 


. but it's a great show 











Know Where\This Picture\Was Taken? 


Can you name the kind of plant? Would it surprise 
you to know this picture shows a foundry operation? 
This is the control panel for automatic molding 
and cleaning equipment. 


Eight million dollars a month is going into new 
equipment and facilities for modernizing and mecha- 
nizing the foundry industry—one million dollars an 
hour into materials and supplies. This is BJG busi- 
ness. It takes specialized effort concentrated on the 
foundry market to grab off your share. 


To help you cash in on the foundry industry’s big 
push for modernization, we’ve got the data on 
every foundry in the U.S. You can quickly deter- 
mine which ones your salesmen may be missing — 
which ones should be giving you more volume based 
on their size, capacity or employment. To help you 
improve distribution, we can provide you with a 
list of Foundry Supply Houses and Agents. 


This is all part of FOUNDRY’s PLUS 5 Sales 
Development Service to help you get more business. 


And remember, to quickly get your story across, 
there is no coverage or readership that even comes 
close to FOUNDRY ’s tremendous influence upon 
foundrymen everywhere. 


Write us for PLUS 5, the folder that fully describes 
the extra services available from FOUNDRY to 
help you make your advertising to the market 
more productive. FOUNDRY, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 
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CHECK WAYS 








to pull more profits , 
from packaging 





These days practically everything’s in packages... in 
boxes, bags, bottles, cans, tubes, envelopes, or wrappers 
...0f paper, wood, glass, metal, foil, fabric or plastic! 





Packaging’s a big market—$10 billion big. How do you 
crack it wide open? Take the big makers of containers, 
container components, and packaging machinery...they 
advertise in MODERN PACKAGING...mostly to lick the 
tough selling problems created by the market’s bigness! 





For not only do a whale of a lot of campanies do volume 
packaging... but each has so many. men-with-buying- 
influence in so many departments that the average sales- 
force would run itself ragged trying to make calls on all 
the right people! 


That’s why advertising in the packaging field has such a 
big selling job to do. And that’s why. if you want tosell 
carloads of containers, or packaging materials or ma- 
chinery, you want a magazine that can open the right 
people’s doors...and minds. How do you find that hard- 
working magazine? 








Look over the field, checking ’em these 3 ways... 





The 3-way-check tells you, if you make anything that is 
used in the packaging of any product...your advertis- 
ing belongs in MODERN PACKAGING. 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











CHECK THE CIRCULATION of pack- 
aging magazines: MODERN PACKAG- 
ING has the largest circulation in 
the field...and what’s more, it is the 
only magazine packagers have to 
pay for (a big $6 a year, at that) ! 
As the one magazine in the field 
with paid, ABC-audited circulation 
—and a high renewal rate of 71% — 
MODERN PACKAGING gives advertis- 
ers assurance of interested readers 
...interested in packaging! 


Metal-stayed boxes insure an orderly stock... holding up 
even seven-high when stacked with heavy metal contents 


CHECK THE EDITORIAL EFFECTIVE- 
NESS of packaging magazines: Since 
1952, five independent surveys* 
show that MODERN PACKAGING is 
read and preferred (for its authori- 
tative coverage of new materials 
and equipment, packaging trends, 
and technical data on materials 
and production) by more men-who- 
specif y-and-buy-for-packaging than 
any other magazine in the field! 


Fractionalized packaging combines shipping and dis- 
play functions in an easily-handled, integrated unit 


CHECK THE ACCEPTANCE BY ADVER- 
TISERS of packaging magazines: 
Year after year, more advertisers 
invest more money in more space in 
MODERN PACKAGING than in all other 
packaging publications combined. 
And last year they spent more dol- 
lars for more space in MODERN PACK- 
AGING than ever before! Most of 
them keep using its pages year after 
year — 56.8% are 5-to-25-year-old 
advertisers in MODERN PACKAGING! 


C 


Window-cartoned packages [, HO. display 
carton, help sell hosiery at gas stations, newsstands 





wba nin ae 
* Write for the full reports of all 5 surveys and for additional facts on the market and the magazine 


...Decause more packagers read and prefer it! 
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Newsman Turns Adman 


Three years on the editorial staff of the New York Herald Tribune, 

six as research chief for Marshall Field’s experimental PM, three more 

as associate editor of Popular Science Monthly and two years doing 
public relations for the state of Washington led Richard Giovine 

into advertising. Since 1951, Mr. Giovine has been 

advertising manager for industrial and agricultural chemicals for 
Commercial Solvents Corp.. New York. He directs all advertising, 

sales promotion and public relations for the two divisions. He 

recently acquired a new spare-time job . . secretary-treasurer of NIAA. 


Richard Giovine 


Postman’s Best Friend 


Direct mail advertising is Robert F. DeLay’s dish. Besides being 
advertising manager of the American Air Filter Co., Louisville, he 

is a director and member of the legislative committee of the Direct 

Mail Advertising Association. He headed the DMAA’s public relations 
committee last year. He was chairman of the Louisville Advertising 
Club’s direct mail day program last December. And he is a member of 

the NIAA direct mail committee. He also is an NIAA director. Mr. 

DeLay came to American Air Filter by way of the Herman Nelson Co., 
Moline, Ill., where he was advertising manager. 


Robert F. DeLay 


Strictly on the Down Beat 


Bill Jensen worked his way through college conducting a dance band. 

In 1933, when he had earned both his bachelor’s and master’s 

degrees at the University of Rochester, he joined the faculty of 

Niagara University, stayed there nine years, and then joined Fasco 
Industries, becoming advertising manager in 1946. Three years later he 
joined Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Rochester agency, as an account 
executive. He now is a vice-president and copy chief. He’s also a vice- 
president of NIAA. 


Willis T. Jensen 


Always An Adman 


From the time he got his A.B. from DePauw University in 1924, Mark 
Pinkerman has been in advertising . . a career that has brought him 

to the vice-presidency in charge of advertising and public relations 

for Reichhold Chemicals, White Plains, N. Y. He started as a copywriter 
with Chicago’s Commonwealth Edison Co. Three years later he was 
advertising manager for a St. Paul bank supply firm. Then he was, 
successively, ad manager for two manufacturing companies and copy 
chief for a Marion, O., agency. He joined Reichhold in 1946, became 

ad manager in 1947 and moved up to his current post early this year. 


Mark K. Pinkerman 
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Lee Gee OREST.. 











. ...- whose electron tube has made possible all modern 
electronics, has this advice for the electronic design 


engineer as well as the inventor: 


“A wide reading of technical and semi-technical 
magazines is essential to widen the mental horizon and 
learn as much as possible of what other inventors and 


research men are doing...One of these excellent trade 


magazines which I regularly read is Electronic Design.” 








STERLING | OF ier 


STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING BOWL BY REED AND BARTON 


This symbol means quality circulation. Only publications with 
paid circulations are members of ABC. They are worth the adver- 


tiser’s dollar because they have proved to be worth the reader’s dollar. 








Lhe . EE of The dssoctated eisiness Yallications ° 


Advertising Age 
Advertising Agency Magazine 
Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration News 
American. Artisan 
American Aviation 
American Brewer 
American Builder 
American Business 
American Fur Breeder 
American Gas Journal 
American Lumberman 
& Building Products 
Merchandiser 
American Machinist 
American Perfumer and 
Essential Oil Review 
American Printer 
& Lithographer 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Audio 
Automotive News 
Aviation Week 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry 
Billboard 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 
Buildings—The Magazine of 
Building Management 
Business Education World 
SNMECUN eee Ce 
Canner 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Drug Executives Edition 
Drug Store Managers Edition 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store 
Executives Edition 
Grocery Executives Edition 
Grocery Managers Edition 
Variety Store Managers 
Edition 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 


Coal Age 

Construction Methods and 
Equipment 

Control Engineering 


- Corset & Underwear Review 


Cotton Trade Journal 

Crockery & Glass Journal 

Diesel Power 

Display World 

Editor & Publisher 

Electrical.Construction and 
Maintenance 

Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining 
Journal 

Engineering News-Record 

Export Trade and Shipper 

Factory Management and 
Maintenance 

Fiber Containers and 
Paperboard Mills 

Fire Engineering 

Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Food Packer 

Footwear News 

Furniture Retailer 

Gas Age 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics 

Gift and Art Buyer 

Giftwares 

Glass Digest 

Glass Industry 

Handbags & Accessories 

Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly 

House & Home 

Housewares Review 

Ice Cream Trade Journal 

Industrial Design 


Industrial Distribution 

Industrial Marketing 

Infants’ & Children’s Review 

Inland Printer 

Interior Design 

Interiors 

Lamp Journal 

Linens & Domestics 

Log, The 

LP-Gas 

Luggage & Leather Goods 

Lumberman 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Engineering 

Materials & Methods 

Men's Wear 

Mining World 

Nodern Brewery Age 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Motor 

National Cleaner & Dyer 

National Petroleum News 

National Real Estate and 
Building Journal 

Notion & Novelty Review 

Nucleonics 

Office Appliances 

Office Management 

Oil and Gas Journal 

Pacific Builder and Engineer 

Pacific Fisherman 

Pacific Laundry & Cleaning 
Journal 

Pacific Work Boat 

The Packer 

Paper Sales 

Paper Trade Journal 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Processing 

Petroleum Refiner 

Photo Dealer 

Poultry & Eggs Weekly 

Power 

Printers’ Ink 
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Product Engineering 

Progressive Architecture 

Pulp & Paper 

Railway Age 

Railway Locomotives and Cars 

Railway Signaling and 
Communications 

Railway Track and Structures 

Rock Products 

Sales Management 

Savings Bank Journal 

Signs of the Times 

Sports Age 

Standard Rate & Data Service 
Business Publication Rates 

and Data 
Consumer Magazine Rates 
and Data 

Newspaper Rates and Data 
Spot Radio Rates and Data 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 

Supermarket News 

Textile World 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Tide 

Timberman 

Traffic World 

Vend 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Advertising 

Western Baker 

Western Canner and Packer 

Wines & Vines 

Wood and Wood Products 

World Oil 


DAILY BUSINESS 
NEWSPAPERS 


American Metal Market 
Daily News Record 
Retailing Daily 
Women’s Wear Daily 


SG aS oe 


this symbol means quality publishing. More than 2,500,000 


subscribers are now paying $10 million a year to read ABP papers. 
(All ABP f led hi 
can be sure of active reader interest in publications worth that 


many millions to so many millions of readers. 


in tne me 


ABC.) You 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PU BLICATIONS FOUNDED 1906 e 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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CUMMINS DIERELS 


give yo the big plus 








Here's How . . Dramatizing the breadth of lines using Cummins’ engines, 12-page 
insert includes spread like this pushing trucks, other spreads displaying cranes, etc. 


Cummins builds merchandising 
feat with ‘standardization’ 


It's a big story, so they tell it big . . with 12-page insert 


™ MULTIPLE-PAGE inserts are doing 
a many-faceted advertising job for 
Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, 
Ind. 

The company ran 12-page, two- 
color inserts in spring issues 
of more than a score of con- 
struction and export publications. 

The ads used a “standardization” 
theme . . urging contractors to buy 
heavy construction equipment that 
is powered with Cummins diesel en- 
gines, so as to simplify maintenance 
and parts procurement and thus save 
money. 

The ads contained line drawings 
of products of 36 manufacturers of 
heavy construction equipment who 
offer Cummins diesels either as 
standard or optional power. 

Robert W. Franck, Cummins’ sales 
development manager, said the ad- 
vertising story that resulted in the 
big insert had been building up for 
a long time. He said the jobs the in- 
sert was intended to do were: 

1. Tell contractors that Cummins 
diesels are available in all types of 
construction equipment, so money 
can be saved through “standardiz- 
ing.” 
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2. Take advantage of the new em- 
phasis on construction resulting 
from the proposed $101-billion fed- 
eral road-building program. 

3. Promote the company’s new 
“Turbodiesel” engine. 

4. Promote Cummins engines’ new 
fuel system. 

5. Promote the company’s distrib- 
utor system. 

The company has increased its ad- 
vertising budget between 25 and 40% 
this year, Mr. Franck said. 

Publications in which the big in- 
sert ran. include Construction, 
Construction Bulletin, Construction 
Digest, Construction Equipment, 
Construction Methods & Equipment, 
Construction News Monthly, Con- 
struction World & Engineering, 
Constructioneer, Contract Record, 
Dixie Contractor, Engineering News- 
Record, Mid-West Contractor, New 
England Construction, Pacific Build- 
er & Engineer, Pacific Road Builder 
& Engineering News, Roads & En- 
gineering Construction, Rocky 
Mountain Construction, Texas Con- 
tractor and Western Builder. 

The agency is Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Chicago. . 


SCREWY CUSTOMERS 


begins on p. 154 


Nutley holding up two clothesline 
pulleys and asking for ‘enough 
clothesline to go between them!’ In 
another, the wool-gathering Nutley 
lays fragments of broken glass on 
the counter, and says: “I want a 
piece of glass this size!” 


Idea Mill . . The supply of inane 
requests from Nutleys is inexhaust- 
ible, providing a constant source 
of fresh and entertaining ideas. The 
company’s present intention is to 
continue the _ series _ indefinitely. 
While the ubiquitous Nutley domi- 
nates the scene, he by no means 
steals the show. Each folder con- 
tains straight and brief copy on ny- 
lon brushes, addressed to the dealer, 
such as: “Full pickup on every dip 

. smooth, even flow . . . bristles 
won’t brush off . . . ideal for all 
paints ... easy to clean. . . lasts 3 
to 5 times longer than brushes with 
ordinary bristles. Another line of 
copy reads: ‘The tip of each bristle 
is specially treated to hold the paint 
better. Professional painters like 
the way the nylons lay down a 
smooth, even coat — your custom- 
ers'll like’em too!” 

Still addressing the hardware re- 
tailer, one paragraph reads: 
“Speaking about record sales, a 
lot of stores tell us their nylon 
brush sales are getting better and 
better as a result of the softening- 
up job our big Spring advertising 
campaign is doing. There’s no 
doubt that more and more people 
are finding the 100% nylon brushes 
a good buy. Both painters and 
householders like the new nylons 
because they do a good job — lay 
down a smooth coat of paint — are 
really easy to clean and take care 
of — and because they can take 
hard wear... Tell your customers 
and boost your sales.” Instructions 
are included for cleaning nylon 
brushes. 

One mailing contained an addi- 
tional folder announcing Du Pont’s 
over-all advertising campaign for 
nylon paint brushes. Schedule in- 
cluded media reaching consumer, 
retailer, painting contractor and 
industrial painter. * 





MORE AND MORE COMPANIES ARE RECOGNIZING THE JOB THAT 
wenenetar: Maintenance 


AND PLANT OPERATION 


CAN DO FOR THEM 


We put your sales message before all the men who buy 
everything needed to keep 42,000 plants running 


This is what we offer to our advertisers: 


MARKET 


**Maintenance is the application of men, 
tools and materials which will give pro- 
tection for capital investment, increased 
productivity, and reduced product cost. 
It actually produces something, and it 
pays its own way.’’** INDUSTRIAL MAIN- 
TENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION iS a 
horizontal monthly covering more than 
42,000 plants, the largest and most active 
in 22 basic industrial fields. To qualify, 
each plant must have a Dun and 
Bradstreet rating of $50,000 or better, or 
50 or more employees. 


AUDIENCE 


Its audience is the industrial Plant Oper- 
ations and Service Group. With the larg- 
est circulation in its field, INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
reaches more than 70,000 maintenance, 
engineering and purchasing personnel— 
the men whose job it is to keep plants 
and equipment running at peak effi- 
ciency. Of these: 


36,738 are plant operations, engineer- 
ing and production men 


15,232 are maintenance engineers and 
superintendents 


9,178 are purchasing agents 


8,937 are factory management and 
administrative personnel 


This group specifies and buys $15 billion 
worth of goods a year, including main- 
tenance and repair supplies, safety, ma- 
terials handling, sanitation and other 
types of equipment—almost everything 
you can think of needed to keep a plant 
and its machines at top productivity. 
And our readers are responsible for the 
specification and purchase of replace- 
ment and component parts for every 
piece of machinery in their plants. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’S editorial content consists 
entirely of valuable information for the 
Plant Operations and Service Group. 
Helpful ‘“‘how-to-do-it” articles and lat- 
est news on products, equipment and 
techniques—in easy-to-read tabloid for- 
mat—give busy executives the facts. 


ADVERTISERS 


Look at any issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION. 
You'll find such blue-chip advertisers as 
Alcoa, Cutler-Hammer, DeVilbiss, Du 
Pont, B. F. Goodrich, Ingersoll-Rand, 
and Pure Oil. More and more manufac- 
turers are coming to recognize the out- 
standing job we are doing in the plant 
maintenance and operations field. 


RATES 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’S rates are lower than those 
of any comparable medium. Cost per 
thousand readers is only $2.31 (based on 
1/9 page unit, 12-time rate). 


FLEXIBILITY 


Another plus for advertisers : INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
offers unusual flexibility for a tabloid 
format publication. Units all the way 
from 1/9 to full pages may be used. All 
standard 4-A colors. Inserts accepted. 


GROWTH 


In the past five years, the number of 
advertising units placed in INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
has increased from 1,644 to 2,405 annu- 
ally. That steady growth was maintained 
right through 1954, when most industrial 
publications were losing ground, and it 
is continuing in 1955. 

In 1954 we hada total of 102 new adver- 
tisers. In nine months of 1955, we have 
already had 90. 


INQUIRY-SALES RECORD 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION has an impressive record for 
pulling inquiries that lead to sales. Only 
executives in a position to specify and 
buy qualify as readers. These men turn 
to INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION for product news. Your prod- 
uct story here will be read receptively. 


VERIFICATION 


Verified controlled circulation is an 
exceptional 99.66%—again tops in its 
field. That means INDUSTRIAL MAINTE- 
NANCE AND PLANT OPERATION gives you 
more for every advertising dollar. Write 
for Media and Market Data Book now. 


*From keynote address by H.F. McCullough, 


General Manager G-E Service Shops Department, 


at the Chicago Productive Maintenance Forum. 


Industrial Maintenance 


AND PLANT OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Only TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
you need in the active 


























SPINNING WEAVING KNITTING 
STATES 
Re ae an a a ~~; et ee 
Number] T I. Coverage Number T I. Coverage Number; T I Coverage Number T I. Coverage |Number| T I. Coverage | Number of T I. Coverage 
of —_—_—_—___—— of ——-- - of |— of — of —_———————-| Knitting ——___—__———_ 

Mills No % Spindles@ No w/ Mills No % Looms 2 No % 4 Mills No % |\Machines( No % 
ALABAMA 6 66 100 | 1,948,909] 1,948,909 100 47 47 100 | 29,489 29,489 100 33 31 939] 2,900 2,869 989 
ARKANSAS i 6 6 100 62,844] 62,844 100 5 5 100 1,567 1,567 100 6 5 833 403 403100 _ 
CALIFORNIA é 6 100 | 17,346] 17,346 100 27 22. 815 472 446 9445 ~«64 5) 87) 1,511 1,403. 929 
COLORADO me 1 1 100 |  360/ (360 +100 2 1-50 9 9 100 3 2. 667 49 7-755 
CONNECTICUT 52 52 100 | 604,409] 604,409 100 64 63.98 4| 12,473 12,409 94 32 27.844 1,958 1,920. 981 
DELAWARE 5 5 100 | 13,475] _13,475 100 1 1 100 61_| 61 100 | 22 22 100 757 757 100 __ 
FLORIDA 1 1 100 | 4,732] _—‘4,732__100 3 3100 31 | 31 100 14 ll 786 107 107100 
GEORGIA.____——s«|~_—=138 138100 | 3,724,190| 3,724,190 100 | 111 111 100 | 62,084 62,084 100 73 | 73 100 | 11,464 11,254 98 2 
LINO dS 15 100 | 123,788] 123,788 100 18 15 83.3 795 791 99 40 | 34 85 7,840 7,797 995 
_L Ue Ga 3.100 | 6,576] 6,576 10 4 4 100 203 203 100 7] 6 857] 709 709 100 
| Sea 4 4 100 | 8,320 8,320 100 : i. 3 "300 96 9 100 5 | 5 100 110 110100 __ 
KANSAS ~ - — - — — | — - — — — | - _ —_ 
KENTUCKY : 5 5 100 | 38,208] 38,208 100 | 6 | 6100 513 513 100 2 917100 _ 
LOUISIANA ‘ 4 4 100 | 43,975] 43.975 100 | 2 2 100 1,368 | 1,368 100 | 3 3. 100 | _—-838 838 100 | 
MAINE 53 53 100 | 824,560] 824,560 100 | 48 47-97 91 16,877 | 16,852 999] 5 5 100 | 126 126100 _ 
MARYLAND ae 6 6 100 | 97,578] 97,578 100 | 6 6 100 985 | 985 100 | 22 20. 909| 598 598 100 
MASSACHUSETTS 158 15799 4] 2,410,419] 2,410,237. 999] 182 | 167 918] 54.09 4,043 99.9] 86 75 87 2| 5,364 5,301 988 
MICHIGAN ey 9 9 100 25,126] 25,126 100 10 9 90 656 | 640 976, 17| 15 882] 850 808 95 1 
MINNESOTA a 10 10 100 8,008] 8,008 100 6 € 100 85 | 85 100 | 19 11 579] _ 1,531 1,510 986 
MISSISSIPPI ' 6 100 80,750] 80,750 100 5 5 100 2,199 2,199 100 | 17 16 941 1,698 1,698 100 
MISSOURI 4 4 100 3,705 3,705 100 4 4 100 34 44-100 | (10 8 80 | 129 121-93. 8 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 58 55 411,333 100 58 56 966] 8.487 8,461 997] 21 20. 952 1,341 1,341 100 _ 
NEW JERSEY 39 34 285,722 999] 291 233 801] 14,670 4.078 959] 179 | 150 838] 3,841 | 3,649 95 
NEW MEXICO 4 at aa 9 49 §3.1| — — — —_ — 
NEW YORK 100 83 531,076 997] 108 84 778| 7 7,739 983] 753 | 361 479] 19,454 16,563 851 
NORTH CAROLINA 369 5 7,515,187 9 9] 210 201 _9571100.759 | 100,678 999] 519 | 491 946] 51,526 | 51,358 997 
OHIO 15 15 3 117,386 15 13 867 2. | 1,574 99 38 29. 76.3] 2,859 2,828 989 ° 
OKLAHOMA 1 1100 53,332] 53,332 1 1 100 45 | 1,045 100 1 1 100 — = 
OREGON ll 9 81.8] 81,837] 80,937 9 8 889 07 34 9 || SCS5 4 80 | 350 338 96.6 
PENNSYLVANIA 172 68 97 7] 1,816,322] 1.816,030 : 325 300. 92 054 30,836 993] 624 | 580 929] 33,110 | 32,600 985 
RHODE ISLAND 87 84 96.6] 1,280,338] 1.280.158 99 132 114-86 4| 18,001 17,884 994] 21 16 762 902 861-95 5 
SOUTH CAROLINA 164 98 9] 6,540.2741 6.540.274 100 | 178 175 98 3| 156,172 156, lf 999) 42 39-929] 2,370 2,346 989 
TENNESSE! 3¢ 100 745.490| 745,490 100 20 19 95 8,181 8,173 999] 108 | 102 944] 18,568] 18,556 999 . 
TEXAS 100 254.512] 254.512, 100 | 23 23 100 5,174 174 100 10 10 100 ~ 426 426 100 
UTAH > 100 1,438 1.438 100 | 2 100 21 1 100 8 5 625] __131 116885 
VERMONT 19 18 947] 80,440] 80,120 996] 1 ll 917 8 1,206 998] 6 3. «50 113 113100 
VIRGINIA 34 34100 | 1,070,307| 1.070.307 100 | 50 98 7.351 | 27,351 100 52 48 923] 5,333 5,294 99 3 
WASHINGTON _ 3 100 4,718 4.718 100 | 3 2. 667 192_| 192. 100 | 7 Ee Bee) 104819 
WEST VIRGINIA 2 2 100 10,650 10.650 100 5 4 80 129 | 116 89 9 3 3100 _ 5,048 5,048 100 
WISCONSIN 18 7 944] 24,126 23.886 99 | 14 l 85 7 560 543 969] 34 26 765) 2,943 2,852 969 
TOTALS 1,705 | 1,662 97 5|30,874,446]30.869,652 99 4: 015 | 1.837 91 2] 566.918 565,491 99 7]2,915 | 2,319 796} 188,301 | 183,676 975 






































mill officials and/or purchasing agents and/or 
superintendents and assistants. In the majority 


Here is proof. Only TEXTILE INDUSTRIES shows 
you actual buying power reached, state-by- 


state, mill-by-mill, machine-by-machine. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
alone in the industry sets up its own circulation 
and mill coverage alongside machinery. The 
chart here shows how this practice provides you 
with the most complete unit coverage and thor- 
ough penetration of U. 8S. textile buying power 
available today. 

In each case noted, coverage shown includes 
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of mills this also includes department heads and 
mill personnel. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ circulation and editorial 
content is tailored to give you the strongest 
advertising support to help you sell the industry 
in 1956. Ask us to show you how we cover the 
mills that are your customers and prospects. 
We will furnish you with a breakdown of our 
circulation in any named plants. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching, SYNTHETIC FIBRE 
Finishing Plants and MANUFACTURING MISCELLANEOUS TOTAL MILLS 
Departments PLANTS MILLS ALL TYPES 
Number} T I. Coverage | Number |T I. Coverage |Number ]T I. Coverage | Number] T. I. Coverage 
te) -—_——_—_—__—_—— tf) o of 
Mills® | No. % | Mills | No. % | Mills* | No. % | Mills | No. % 
6 | 3% 100 3 3. I i. 6 > 0351 15 1.12 74 
ae seem reece cesar? 2 SR. et ee a a 8 
a on. Bs fF ee Bn ee 35 hE eR a 
a EP ES BPP ee Be i eee JO a Y 
_83 | $8 100 a oe Se oe oS). 39 696738 GG) 201 | 18l =—98 
a a ae ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Jo We 
ee | a a) ee 21 18 857 
100 | © ee Low) os |. CT eee -3 
A | Bee oe 2, Sarees 32 | 3 . 4.91 106— 7 at 
__ 12 92.3 $ Ne eo a ee _19 % 
ee AE eS et Peel el Ee ee OR 
ss ee fed Coin sat TE Oe Se 2 tes 1D 
13 1) EN OY et Geese ae, Ee 2 22_| 19 8.4 
ae 5 100 1 a oe 8 A 9 | 8 9 
a ee en aE i 2 TS Ee a a Vea S- 
a See 6 Ce a ee OS ee a: a : SS __ 41 %.3 
_2ll_ | 206 et to eee ke OA Ce | ha 7S 
_ hee | le eee ee Ue Ee Ss 2 a ee ae. 
cme St S £4 ee Oe oe OE | ee a: 
a | 2 11100 nore pomcttionr te elt ae 244) i875 
2 ee | $2 Bem tel ee oe ee a 
_ 4% | 4 100 ae i: Tt TE ee | 10-71 4{ «119 _110 92.4 
22 209 92.5 2 2 100 _102 48 47.1! 777 614-79 
_ ure beet — cat as ond aie saath ote AAI me 
_ 236 a sees, |; Seer = 209 _ 58 27 81,322 _ 678 51.3 
_ 406 | 385 94 8 3 3. 100 Ee 9 19 _—«61.3 1,055 34 8.3 
_ 42 6 8.3 6 6 100 | 27 20. 74.1 96 7376 
ae ao ase Mikeancicasar oe SERS * meee a oe ta Ss 
ae ee ee | etl eee TR Mle. macs 19 _13 68.4 
__3e3_ | 2Bl 86.9 ee 144 51-35 41,324 1,131__-85.4 
_133 | 3 es Jf 2 ee 7 ie | OS Sf Se 74-8 
wet ee! Ys oe, ee 5 2 276 | = 266 ~=6.96.4 
84 | 860 95 2 5 5 100 oy. 5 ee i 1 i -828:6 
15 15 100 ceeak Mere 4 _)] & BD | B&B 93 
_ a ae ost Wane cars ese ec nt 7 70 
__ 12 100 a mila < Eee seen ao | 2 74 
ae BS .. 96.25 1s. 13-100 ae 5 71.4) 138.) is) 94:9 
= ee Nt aol) Bee | ee a 
__- 5 .100 5 ae cata ed OD 8 
___32 A 0 lee acevo 15 a.) | 
2,484 2,271 91 4 59 59 100 {1,230 625 50 8]7,849 6,253 79.7 












































































1—Includes spinning, twisting, and throwing spindles—all 
manufacturing systems and fibers. 


2—Includes both broad and narrow looms. 


8—Includes circular, full-fashioned and other type knitting 


machines. 


4—Includes printing, coating, proofing, ete. 


divisions of the textile industry. 


*Coverage of the buying power is shown in the five major 


The column showing Total 


Mills gives the total number of individual mills in each state, 
which includes in addition to the mills in the five major divi- 
sions, the miscellaneous mills such as lace, braiding, wool 


scouring, garnetting, ete. 


Many mills perform two or more 


functions such as spinning and weaving and dyeing; or, knit- 
ting and dyeing. Therefore, the Total Mill column is not a 
total of the previous six columns, but the number of individual 


mills in each state, including the miscellaneous mills. 





readership of any textile publication 


Textile Industrie 














Largest and most responsive mill 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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‘The FINISHING 
INDUSTRY’S 


only complete —+ 








directory 
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in Advertising Value 


TIS ROO! 


circulation (guaranteed) 
Testolale Milt -le-Mre) Mm ol-lial t-te, 
F-Vale Meo) F-\i-te Me ifall-jal-y-] 


Single source reference to: 


e Alphabetical Listing of 
Products and Processes 


e Listing of Manufacturers 
Alphabetically by Product 


e Names and Addresses of 
Manufacturers of Finishing 
Equipment and Processes 


Pn oa cele eloias mic-ie-heel a 
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dhineltiony 


Because it’s so carefully designed for 
maximum usefulness, the PRODUCTS 
FINISHING Directory offers maximum 
effectiveness to the advertiser of any 
equipment or material used in the metal 


finishing industry. PRODUCTS 
FINISHING circulation is large, 


hand-picked and carefully maintained. 
It’s easy to see why PF Directory fills 
- an important need, both with finish 


users and advertisers. 


Expose your advertising to the 


‘industry's most influential buyers in a 
media that enjoys year ‘round use... 
PRODUCTS FINISHING Directory. 


Advertising rates are based on space 
runin the regular issues of PRODUCTS 
FINISHING. The Directory can be 





used individually or in combination 
with monthly issues to earn the 


four, seven or thirteen time rate. 


Complete details are available in a 


new brochure ready now. 


Write for your copy today 
or contact your 


PRODUCTS FINISHING representative. 


directory 








Gardner Publications, Inc. 
—also publishers of Products Finishing 


and Modern Machine Shop 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





NIAA NEWS > 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


NIAA discontinues 
publishers’ awards 
in policy change 





™ NEW yorK—The National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association has 
divorced itself from three awards 
sponsored by three business pub- 
lishing companies. 

In identical letters to McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 
and Technical Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, the NIAA announced its “new 
policy to concentrate within the as- 
sociation the sponsorship and ad- 
ministration of all awards, chapter 
and individual alike.” 

As a result of the NIAA’s action, 
Putman will administer its awards 
independent of NIAA, and Tech- 
nical Publishing Co. will drop its 
awards. McGraw-Hill had not de- 
cided whether to continue or drop 
its awards. 

Apparently, the policy change also 
means that only NIAA’s own Topper 
awards and annual prize for great- 
est chapter membership growth will 
be part of the association’s annual 
conference next May. 

The letters to the publishing com- 
panies were signed by NIAA board 
chairman David F. Beard and NIAA 
president John C. Freeman. The 
letters thanked the publishers for 
their “generosity and interest” in 
making possible the awards. 

They described the award policy 
change as a “step toward self-suffi- 
ciency of the association.” 

The publishing companies have 
sponsored awards under which a 
total of $7,250 in cash prizes was 
given yearly. McGraw-Hill gave 


two prizes totaling $1,500 for out- 
standing NIAA chapter achievment. 
Putman gave $5,000, split into three 
awards, honoring campaigns dem- 
onstrating that industrial advertis- 
ing is an integral and indispensable 
part of effective selling to industry. 
Technical Publishing Co. gave $750 
in two prizes for the best NIAA 
chapter publications. 

Col. Russell L. Putman, president, 
Putman Publishing Co., said “The 
Putman awards will be carried on, 
with the cooperation of top man- 
agement executives in industry, as 
heretofore.” 

Commenting on the NIAA’s ac- 
tion, he said, “We were a bit sur- 
prised to receive this news at this 
time, in view of the fact that Put- 
man Publishing Co. had not been 
consulted in any way while this de- 
cision was being made . . . Thus 
endeth NIAA’s cooperation on a 
project in which Putman Publish- 
ing Co., has invested well over 
$250,000 for the advancement of in- 
dustrial advertising.” 

A McGraw-Hill spokesman said 
all aspects of the situation would 
be discussed and it might be some 
time before a decision on keeping 
or dropping the awards would be 
made. He pointed out that the Mc- 
Graw-Hill award is so closely con- 
nected with NIAA chapter activity 
that attempts to continue the award 
without NIAA sponsorship might be 
unfeasible. 

Technical Publishing Co. presi- 
dent Kingsley L. Rice said the chap- 
ter publication award definitely 
would be dropped, because his com- 
pany did not wish to continue an 
award so closely tied to NIAA ac- 
tivities if the NIAA did not want 
to sponsor the award. 


Freeman outlines new 
10-point NIAA program 


® cHIcAGo—National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association president John 
C. Freeman has outlined a “flexible 
yet firm” 10-point program for 
NIAA. 

He told of this “continuing pro- 
gram” at a meeting of the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
He said the program was “flexible 
enough to be changed with chang- 
ing needs yet firm enough to give 
the organization direction.” 

Here are the 10 objectives and 
the actions NIAA is taking to realize 
them: 


1. Improving industrial marketing 
techniques. Six NIAA committees 
are working on such things as tech- 
nical literature, visual media, direct 
mail, advertising effectiveness and 
media practices. 


2. Exchanging ideas and know-how 
in industrial advertising. NIAA 
plans regional clinics to promote 
such an exchange, and its publica- 
tions and reprints of speeches and 
articles will aid in the exchange of 
information. 


3. Training in management and ad- 
ministration of the marketing de- 
partment. NIAA plans _ regional 
management seminars and will re- 
print management articles. 


4. Offering assistance and aids to 
chapters. NIAA is compiling a list 
of speakers, and it promises pro- 
gramming and planning suggestions, 
tips on chapter methods, guidance 
to chapter officers and help in mem- 
bership campaigns. 


5. Increasing the general under- 
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standing of the importance and 
function of industrial advertising. 
NIAA’s publicity program and its 
liaison with trade and professional 
publications and with other market- 
ing and business associations is 
helping further such understanding. 


6. Increasing interest in and un- 
derstanding of industrial marketing 
among educators and students. The 
NIAA education committee and its 
sub-committees are working on this 
point. 

7. Providing knowledge and fellow- 
ship through the annual conference. 


8. Recognizing the best examples 
of industrial advertising. NIAA’s 
own Topper awards and other 
awards competitions conducted un- 
der NIAA supervision are taking 
care of this. 

8. Serving as a communications 
channel among industrial market- 
ing interests. NIAA’s chapter-to- 
chapter and chapter-to-headquar- 
ters relations, its “Direct Wire” and 
other publications and its inter-as- 
sociation relations keep such com- 
munications flowing. 


10. Helping make possible more 
and better research in industrial 
marketing. The Industrial Advertis- 
ing Research Institute is handling 
this. 





Vice-President to President . . J. H. Allen (left), vice-presi- - 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., presents certificate honoring 


Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association to Richard C. Christian 
of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. Mr. Christian was presi- 
year, when CIAA won top McGraw-Hill 


dent during the past 


award and $1,000 cash prize for “outstanding chapter contribution 


to industrial advertising.” 
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Chicago industrial admen 
produce marketing movie 


® cHIcaco—Advertising men from 
three Chicago area companies and 
their agencies have turned actor to 
perform in a movie which has just 
been released. 

The movie is entitled “Planning 
. .. The Start of an Effective Ad- 
vertising Campaign.” It was pro- 
duced under sponsorship of the 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation and had its premier show- 
ing at the first fall meeting of the 
CIAA. 

The 20-minute sound-and-color 
film shows how the three com- 
panies planned advertising cam- 
paigns to meet specific marketing 
problems. 

To effectively plan an advertising 
campaign, the film points out, these 
three things must be determined: 
(1) the marketing facts, (2) the 
marketing objectives and (3) the 
proper media. 

The movie shows how Shakeproof 
Div. of Illinois Tool works planned 
an advertising campaign to intro- 
duce a new product (a new type of 
fastener), how American Phenolic 
Corp. planned a campaign to sell an 
established product (TV antennas) 
in a new market and how Signode 


editorship, CIAA’s 


dustrial Advertisers 
“Copy” won top 


Steel Strapping Co. planned a cam- 
paign to put itself in a better posi- 
tion in a competitive market. 

The film was produced by Pilot 
Productions, Chicago, which gave 
CIAA “a 20-minute film for a five- 
minute price,” said movie committee 
chairman Henry Chillas of the Whit- 
ing Corp. That price was $9,000. 
The movie will be distributed by 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, which paid $3,000 for 
distribution rights. 

The CIAA plans to produce two 
more movies, which, together with 
this first one, will cover all phases 
of industrial advertising. 


New chairmen named 
for ten NIAA committees 


= NEW yvorK—New chairmen have 
been appointed for 10 national com- 
mittees of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. The com- 
mittees and their new chairmen are: 

International conference .. . Wil- 
liam R. Farrell, director of adver- 
tising, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. 

Visual media 
Brown, manager, 
sales promotion, 
Corp., New York. 

Direct mail . . . Robert F. DeLay, 


"72 


Continued on page 178 


Richard J. 
advertising and 
U. S. Plywood 





Publisher to Editor .. Kingsley L. Rice (left), president, 
Technical Publishing Co., presents gold watch and certificate to 
James R. Williams of Signode Steel Strapping Co., at Chicago In- 
Association meeting. Under Mr. Williams’ 


chapter publication award 


sponsored by Technical Publishing Co. CIAA got $500. 
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: “Business Publications 


Save money and make money” 


says FRANK M. FOLSOM, President, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


“Regardless of title,’ Mr. Folsom continues, “every 
business executive has the same job: To make 
decisions that save money—and make money. 

“To make the right decisions, you need all the 
information you can get—about products and proc- 
esses, markets and men. 


NBP 





“That’s why we read business publications so 
carefully—advertisements, as well as articles. They 
keep us posted.” 


Business publications are a management tool. 
They’re read for useful, timely information. It’s 
no wonder advertisers find business publications 
provide a direct sales route for any product or 
service of benefit to business or professional men. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. tats x street, w. w., washington 5, D. €.  STerling 3-7535 


RG RT rE 





The national association of publishers of 173 technical, 
professional, scientific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines, having a combined circulation 
of 4,098,937 .. . audited by either the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations or Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, Inc. .. . serving and promoting the Business Press 
of America . . . bringing thousands of pages of special- 
ized know-how and advertising to the men who make 


decisions in the businesses, industries, sciences and 
professions...pin-pointing the market of your choice. 


Write for list of NPB publications and “Here’s How” 
booklet, “How Well Will We Have to Sell Tomorrow?”, 
by Ralston B. Reid, Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Manager, Apparatus Sales Division, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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manager of advertising, American 
Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Policy and planning . . . Henry 
W. Leland, manager of administra- 
tive studies, Apparatus Sales Div., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Clinic-seminar Harold E. 
Snyder, advertising manager, Arcos 
Corp., Philadelphia. 

Public and business relations. . . 
A. R. Teifeld, advertising manager, 
Copperweld Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Technical and sales literature . 
Charles F. Wilner, vice-president, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Media practices . . . Harold A. 
Wilt, media director, trade and tech- 
nical division, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York. 

Advertising effectiveness . . . M. 
E. Ziegenhagen, advertising man- 
ager, Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N. J. 

Public service . . . Keith J. Evans, 
director of marketing and public 
relations, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago. 


NIAA and ABC to cooperate 
on deciding use of SIC audits 


= NEW yorK—The Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association 
have agreed to cooperate in de- 
ciding whether circulation state- 
ments of ABC publications should 
be broken down according to the 
U. S. Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation. 

If there is any change to SIC 
audit breakdowns it will be a grad- 
ual one at ABC. 

The business publication forms 
and practices committee of ABC 
has met with members of NIAA’s 
media practices committee and 
other NIAA members to discuss the 
SIC question. 

According to Alan T. Wolcott, 
ABC vice-president, here is what 
will happen as a result of those 
discussions. 

ABC research director Vernon 
Hanson will review the various 
fields covered by ABC publications, 
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and study each to see whether an 
SIC breakdown would be feasible. 
(Mr. Hanson already reviews each 
field at least once every three years 
under ABC policy.) 

When he has reviewed a field, 
Mr. Hanson probably will present 
his findings at informal meetings 
among ABC executives, publishers 
involved and media buyers (such as 
NIAA members). The decision on 
whether or not to use SIC will be 
based on Mr. Hanson’s findings and 
the discussions that follow. 

Mr. Wolcott said he did not know 
what fields would be reviewed first 
with SIC in mind. But he did say 


the problem probably would be 
“attacked first in a field that is less 
complicated, and the more difficult 
fields will be tackled later.” 

The problem is complicated by the 
fact that the government now is 
changing some SIC classifications, 
Mr. Wolcott said. 

“The important thing,” Mr. Wol- 
cott said, “is to avoid stirring up 
controversy.” SIC has been a sub- 
ject of much controversy so far as 
circulation audits are concerned. 
Last year, Iron Age dropped out of 
ABC and joined Business Publica- 
tions Audit because ABC had not 
adopted SIC while BPA had. 





INIAA 
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FROM THE OCTOBER 1930 ISSUE OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


WU ate in September, 40 telegrams 
had been received by the New York 
office from members of the associ- 
ation, requesting that the 1929 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures be broken 
down into county units by indus- 
tries, insofar as this can be done 
without disclosing individual oper- 
ations which are protected by law. 

Gregory H. Starbuck, General 
Electric Co., and chairman of the 
domestic marketing problems com- 
mittee, issued a letter which was 
mailed to the entire membership in 
September, asking that support be 
given this request by expressions 
for individuals and companies. 

The 1927 Census of Manufactures 
was broken down in this manner as 
an experiment and the result was 
published last year under the title, 
“Market Data Handbook of the 
United States.” It has been called 
one of the most useful helps in 
market research and routing of 
salesmen ever produced by the De- 
partment of Commerce based upon 
statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

* * * 

It is reported that an increase of 
one-half cent per ounce on first class 
mail will be recommended to the 


next Congress, December session, by 
the Post Office Department. 

Postmaster General Brown told 
the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters in Detroit, 
Sept. 11, that this increase with 
some other changes in postal rates, 
which are now under consideration, 
would wipe out the department’s 
annual deficit. 

The “NIAA News Bulletin” com- 
ments as follows: 

“‘Why kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg?’ is as good a simile 
as we can think of at the moment 
to try to ascertain the logic in im- 
posing an additional tax on first 
class mail, which, according to the 
latest figures available, showed a 
profit of over $78,000,000 in 1929, as 
compared to a loss of over $94,000,- 
000 on second class, over $18,000,000 
on third class and over $19,000,000 
on fourth class mail. 

“If the rate on first-class matter 
were increased to two and one-half 
cents, it is very questionable as to 
whether the increase would pro- 
duce any additional profit. A very 
substantial portion of the present 
first class mail which is now used 
for advertising would be sadly 
hampered if not wiped out.” . 





make use of the design publication 
that was DESIGNED 
to help sell 


in a competitive market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of their compe- 
tition, which makes it more important than ever that they keep up 
with new developments in the Original Equipment Market. More news 
to keep up with . . . less time to do it in. These are conditions that make 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed as a news 
service to save readers’ time. For instance: 


WIDE RANGE of editorial coverage on new and improved components 
and materials; progress reports on practical use of recent develop- 
ments; engineering laboratory equipment; new literature. 


QUICK IDENTIFICATION of the product, service, or literature described. 


CONDENSED ITEMS on what’s new, how it works, where to get it—in- 
cluding name of individual and telephone number, when available. 


CONDENSED ADS Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put emphasis 
on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find what he wants. 


READER-SERVICE CARDS help design engineers get additional information. 
TABLOID STYLE for fast reading. 


evidence that this works 


Each month more than 5,000 men in the design field send in over 
30,000 requests to PD&D for additional information. 57% of these 
refer to advertisements—tangible evidence of advertising readership. 

Eight years of continuous advertising growth attest to the results 
produced by PD&D. 


uf you want to 


Reach more men in the design field; reach them more economically; 
get more response from them—PD&D can help you. 


27,500 
25,000 


22,500 
20,000 
17,500 
15,000 
12,500 
10,000 


7,500 


Reader 


OF INQUIRIES 
PER MONTH 


quiries received per month—5.39 per inquirer. 
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Advertising volume, measured by the average number of 
one-ninth ad units per month. 


to help you... pp&D’s Market & Media Facts includes data 
prepared in accordance with N.I.A.A. recommended form: 
Market, Circulation, Readership, Editorial, Rates and Specifi- 
cations, Current data. Send for your copy. 


data in brief .»» Circulation, BPA, 33,447 individually ad- 
dressed copies; cost, flat rate of $200 per 1/9 page unit. Sold 
only in 1/9 and 2/9 units to protect readers and advertisers. 
Advertisers can buy as many separate units as they need. 


Product Design & Development N ews 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 
Fe a <tc cer sentivautoull edie 216 E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. > Phome: MUrray Hill 8-3493 


pread. Note that ad 


representatives: 


New England, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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“John, how do you feel about 
these new services we've lined up 
for Iron Age advertisers for 1956?” 


... asked of John DeW olf, 
Vice-President, G. M. Basford Co., 


leading industrial advertising agency 





“T welcome them. I’m sure they will 
prove very valuable to us — and to our 
clients. To me, business-paper leader- 
ship requires more than just good 
editorial content and a good circula- 
tion statement. To be a leader a paper 
must also help the advertiser with his 
advertising and marketing problems. 
Your new services are a stepping up 
of this kind of help by a paper that is, 
of course, a recognized leader.” 


“What part of this Advertiser 
Service Program means the most 
to you, John?” 

“Your new advertising readership 
studies — your Mills Shepard reports. 
As you well know, I’m convinced that 
this type of research can show us how 
to produce more effective advertising 
— and I’m delighted that Mills Shep- 
ard, whom I regard very highly, is 
making these studies for you. In such 
an important field as the metalwork- 
ing market, we need all the help of 
this kind that we can get.” 


“What about the Shepard Copy 
Seminars?” 


“They're an extremely valuable part 
of Mills Shepard’s service. The Re- 
ports tell us how we've done. It is 
from the seminars that we'll learn 
why. lf you can get a group of ad men 
discussing actual readership scores 
— under the guidance of an expert 
like Mills — then you really begin to 
see what readers are looking for. You 
learn why some ads get high reader- 
ship and others on the same class of 
products don’t do so well. Learn that, 
and you learn how to make your 
advertising really effective.” 





Next, we talked to Leon J. Lieberman, 
Advertising Manager, Alan Wood Steel Co. 


“I’m with you all the way, but I’m most impressed 
with what you call ‘readership stimulation.’ Those 
new editorial front covers, highlighting what’s hot 
in metalworking — they pack a wallop. I’m in- 
trigued by the way you've pointed up the content 
te your four reader functions. The whole idea is 
alert. progressive. And then, when you showed 
me how you're going to go even further. and 
reach out to the reader so he'll reach out even 
faster for the current IRON AGE — I’m very im- 
pressed. You’re one of the very first business 
papers to do this kind of reader promotion.” 





Ask your IRON AGE representative 
for the full, interesting story of this 
new Advertiser Service Program. 


te ron Age 


CHESTNUT & 56th STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Rss 











Then, we quizzed Joe Vinbury, Gener- 
al Sales Manager, Abrasive Machine 
Tool Co.... 


“Like the program? Emphatically, yes! It 
represents a valuable service to advertisers. 
What rings the bell most with me? Your 
Market Research Seminars under Oliver 
Johnson’s direction. ve worked with Oliver 
and your research people in the past. Mar- 
ket research help is essential for someone 
in my position. Now, if I have the chance to 
sit in a room with other sales and marketing 
men with similar problems, and with Oliver 
to keep us on the beam, we trade experience 
back and forth — yes sir, that’s for me!” 
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Advertising Volume 


Things look good as business 
paper volume rises 6.2% 





in Business Papers 


figures must not 


following 


September / volume 6.2% (in pages) over 1954 


1955 


be quoted 


or reproduced without 


1954 


Page change 


® Business paper advertising vol- 
ume for September issues showed 
an increase of 6.2% (2,469 pages) 
over September, 1954. 

Export publications, which dropped 
1.2% below last September’s totals, 
were the only group failing to show 
an increase. 

The largest percentage increase 


Ye change = was the 10% achieved by 26 class 





Industrial 27,469 
3,443 
6,787 
3,250 


1,276 


42,225 


Product News (1/9 page units) 


25,439 
3,305 


Year to Date/volume 1.0% (in pages) over 1954 


1955 


1954 


Page change 


publications reporting. An increased 
volume of 2,030 pages in industrial 
publications accounted for most of 
the over-all gain. 

Some 54 trade publications chalked 
up an 0.3% gain over last Septem- 
ber’s volume, raising the gain for 
the year to 0.2%. And nine product 


% change news publications boosted their vol- 





218,790 
~ 28,483 
~ $4,703 

25,351 


10,031 
337,358 


September pages 


Industrial group 1955 


1954 


216,572 
28,166 
94,587 
24,192 
10,629 

334,146 


pages to date 


1955 1954 


ume 4.2% over last September to 
bring their gain for the year to 
1.1%. 

The 


figures 


tabulation includes volume 
reported by 299 business 


publications. 


pages to date 
1955 1954 


September pages 


Industrial group 1955 1954 





Aero Digest 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Conditioning, Heating 

& Ventilating 
Air Force 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 
American Brewer 
American Build 
American City 
American Dyestuff Reporter 
American Gas Journal 
American Machinist (bi-w.) 
American Printer 
Analytical Chemistry 
Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Arts & Architecture 
Automotive Industries 
Aviation Age 
Aviation Week 
king Industry (bi-w.) 
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Roads 

rd Containers 

rewers’ Digest 

rick & Clay Record 

Transportation 10] 
Butane-Propane News 113 
Canner (bi-w.) 25 
Ceramic Industry 67 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) *260 
Chemical Engineering 323 
Chemical Engineering Progress 80 
Chemical Processing 227 
Chemical Week *$642 
Civil Engineering 67 
Coal Age $199 
Combustion 63 
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Drug & Cosmetic Industry 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Electronic Design 
Electronic Equipment 
Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer ov 365 
Factory Management & Mntce. 259 2132 

Finish 7 78 587 

Fire Engineering 46 560 

Fleet Owner 137 1198 

Food Engineering 161 1226 

Food Packer 31 282 

Food Processing 9] 757 
Foundry 211 1759 
Continued on page 186 
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WE LET THESE FIVE 





Howard S. Tuman, Jr., Sales Engineer 
Lindsay, Oberholzer & Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Reading your articles on how other salesmen handle their cus- 
tomers is sure to give me new and different ideas on how to 
approach customers. Your reporting of distributor sales trends 
helps me take stock of myself. When | do not sell the product 
concerned, | have helped customers with their problems by re- 
ferring them to ID's new products section.” ' 














Oswald K. Gordon, Salesman 
Webster-Robinson Machinery and Supply Co. 
Tacoma, Washington 


“The write-ups always give new tips on selling, meeting the 
buyer and making presentations and demonstrations. The adver- 
tisements give all the latest products and their selling points. 
It's an education to any salesman.” 








INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR SALESMEN 





W. R. Kerr, Salesman 
Somers, Fitler and Todd Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION gives me product information, edu- 
cates me on new items and methods, lets me know how other 
salesmen handle their sales problems so that | can check my 
methods, ... It's an invaluable aid.” 














Koka E. Booth, Jr., Salesman 
Carolina Machinery & Supply Co. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


“| consider INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION to be the industrial supply 
distributor's textbook. It is devoted entirely to distributor prob- 
lems, ideas and ideals. From the thought-provoking editorials to 
the Products Reference Number, the distributor is kept up to 
date on the latest facts and figures of our industry. | have a 
tremendous backlog of experience which | can call upon by 
reading and re-reading your fine publication.” 





WRITE THIS AD 





Walter R. Gerhardt, Manager of City Sales 
Ellfeldt Machinery and Supply Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


“INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION helps me in my job by keeping me 
abreast of current events in the industry, and by giving me new 
ways of solving plant and factory problems. | refer to the 
Marketing and Products Number often for new sources of 
machinery and supplies my customers are looking for.” 











ndustrial 
istribution 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION @ 
330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





This symbol means quality circulation. Only publications with 


paid circulations are members of ABC. They are worth the adver- 


tiser’s dollar because they have proved to be worth the reader's dollar. 
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Q: Which railway paper is first with vital industry 
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Q: Which railway paper carries most buying 
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RAILWAY AGE | Work 


SrMMONS-BoaRDMAN PusLisHING Corporation ¢ 30 Church St., N.Y. 7 ¢ 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 
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information? A: Railway Age 





(Rattway AGE carries over twice as many 
editorial pages as number two paper.®* ) 





Why not con 


rol your railroad 


one - 
one central point? 





























Round-the-Corner Service 








information? A: Railway Age 





(Rattway AGE carries nearly a third more 
advertising pages than the number two.®* ) 


* Based on the last full calendar year 


book of the Railways eo 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 7 « Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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September pages pages to date September pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 


Gas 89 80 862 784 Ro 113 ] 1229 








on 























































Cleaning Laundry World 56 69 551 546 

Department Store Economist 140 100 886 849 

Domestic Engineering 174 175 1470 1450 

- Electrical Dealer 66 69 503 553 2 

Railway Signaling & Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 214 19] 1650 1526 
Communications 44 46 3 Electrical Wholesaling eLi7 97 898 842 

Railway Track & Structures 70 73 47 Farm Equipment Retailing 81 54 603 550 

Roads & Streets : 93 88 9 Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 138 154 1214 1286 

Continued on page 188 


17 
Gas Age (bi-w.) 170 67 581 672 Rocky 102 8 813 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 211 197 1753 1677 Rural 31 29 148 
House & Home 231 167 1853 1479 S Ir! 115 112 893 
Ice Cream Review 1107 100 903 835 Southern Lumber Journal 62 63 574 m 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 83 103 809 951 Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 134 154 1313 
Industrial Finishing (41/:x61/2) 79 76 643 701 Southern Power & Industry 70 7 770 
Industrial Laboratories mm 125 121 867 903 Southwest Builder & Contractor™ 268 345 2339 
Industry & Power 44 63 383 561 Steel (w.) 1437 467 4383 
Inland Printer 75 63 618 568 Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 117 111 930 . 
Interiors 113 89 801 693 Telephony 188 174 1356 
Iron Age (w.) 7558 619 4945 5265 Textile | 172 153 1250 
ISA Journal 109 9] 297 231 Textile World $367 219 1659 
Leather & Shoes (w 167 94 9]] 947 Timberman 104 108 963 
Lumberman 123 96 1037 Tool Engineer $278 186 1698 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (4!/px61/2) 306 265 2506 Tooling & Production 148 11] 1002 
Machine 272 247 2263 Traffic World (w.) 145 114 1296 
Machinery 436 294 2633 Utilization *30 3] 332 
Manufacturers Record 51 27 353 Wast es Engineering 24 13 179 
Marine Engineering 9] 9] 7 807 Water & Sewage Works 84 }| 75 636 
Mass Transportation 43 46 19 243 Waterways Journal (w.) 7106 97 8 890 
Materials & Methods 203 192 54 1593 Water Works Engineering 98 61 52 596 
Mechanical Engineering 169 155 301 1249 Welding Engineer 60 58 566 530 
Mechanization 1992 99 689 828 Western Builder™ Aes 200 2024 1901 
Metal Finishing 102 92 773 77) Western Canner & Packer 29 35 383 405 
Progress 1148 164 1450 Western Construction 77 9 834 813 
Working 117 83 708 3 Western Industry 55 74 588 678 
-West Contractor (w.)’ 7108 100 926 929 Western Machinery & Steel World 107 200 993 1128 
Dealer 7] 735 733 same Metals 66 4 S50 578 
ducts Journa 39 276 317 food Worker 48 49 404 454 
Factory 2 241 1855 2181 Woodworking Digest (41/2x61/2) 132 121 1098 1208 
Engineering 2 28 286 285 World Oil 153 176 1946 1931 
World 68 80 688 715 World Petr um (9x12) 120 103 854 808 
Machine Shop (4!/2x61/2) 347. 297 2240 2573 Tota 27,469 25,439 218,790 216,572 
73 66 597 554 
174 177, 1471 ~—s: 1549 September pages pages to date 
195 190 1635 1654 Product News Group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Re 174 164 1200 $1192 
oo © 68 a 624 ore 3 product news information publications are re- 
National Petrole 131 162 Ize 1307 units (approx } ") . . not in standard 
Pr “165 159 14 1519 
Sc - 3 So: ee Electrical Equipment 186 149 1572 1350 . 
gan oe Equipment 350 354 3037 2923 
mal (w.) 594 672 334 9999 Heating & Plumbing Equipment 
nishin "8 10 ¢. * T r oi il a. th — : 
mig Ae is sates : — In Equipment News 863 857 7176 
— & grr ppt vt 94 874 In ial Maintenance & “ 
Parade (9%/x12 ae 668 Plant Operation 37-218 1898 
Sl 4 Ae Ree New Equipment Digest 72 748 6516 
142 13411421283 Plastics World 307 254 2450 
aad ao ot Soe Product Design & Development 371 409 3345 
es 129 tha "an rt Transportation Supply ‘Ne ws 260 146 1911 | 1218 
: — 267 «-288-«1810. «1798 Tota 3,443 3,305 28,483 28,166 
ndustry 74 556 = 
2 1195 186 588 1530 September pages pages to date 
Plant 42 42 363 385 Trade Group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Plant Engineering 165 164 1319 1329 
Platina 59 61 609 597 Air Conditioning & Refrigeration ; 
eens $286 §292 1755 1930 News (w.) (111/2x16) 62 54 573 559 
Pp ~ 97); ga 47 782 American Artisan 129 146 1140 1224 
Pr 215 174 1597 American Druggist (bi-w.) *160 1832 . 1052 1036 
Pri az : 80 80 33 540 American Lumberman & Building 
Proceedings of the I. R. E 169 136 23. +1387 Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) "260 202 1812 1748 
Product Engineering 355 342 96 =: 2829 Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 139 149 1367 1464 
Production 165 140 23 1269 Building Supply News 217-224 2117 1965 
Production Equipment 32 s. 271 °° Chain Store Age . . : 
Products Finishing (41/)x61/) 97 81 788 772 Administration Edition 
Progressive Architecture __ 158 153 1311 1314 Combinations 37 420 3223119 
Pulp Paper 109 97 979 905 Druggist Editions 117 105 757 790 
Purchasing 297 274 2301 2215 General Merchandise— : 
Purchasing News 113 85 899 773 Variety Store Editions g149§149 11981189 
Quid Bade ae 99 80 93] Grocery Editions . 136 131 1143 1043 
R. . 1et9 cd te Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 39 ine. A ane . 
Rai ge (w. $°27 82 1580 1611 
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How to pick an Advertising Agency 
_ thats big enough for You 


A great deal is said (among agency men) about how 
big an account must be in order to show a profit for 


its agency. 


But how big should an agency be to give your account 
the efficient and productive service you have a right 


to expect? 


There are one and two-man agencies that have every- 
thing their clients need: creative competence seasoned 
by toughening experience. Yet they’d be the first to 
concede their lack of manpower, variety of background, 
and departmental facilities needed to handle many 


marketing-advertising assignments. 


At the other extreme, there are giant agencies where 
it is not uncommon for an account to get lost—unless 


it, too, is a giant. 


It’s not hard to tell whether an agency has an office 
big enough to service your account. All you have to do 
is look at it. But there is another measurement even 


more important than bigness of office. 


That is bigness of people. Vision to see straight into 
the heart of a problem, perspective to evaluate its sig- 
nificance, experienced skill in solving it—are vastly 
more important than acres of office space. The nature 
ability to think big and to work big—with the stature 
and responsibility of full partners, rather than mere 
suppliers—is far more productive than merely talking 
big. 


! 
How can you tell if the people who are an agency are 


big enough for you? First, talk with them, measuring 
them against your own instinctive yardstick for peo- 
ple. Second, measure them by the soundness of work 
they are doing for clients. And third, talk to their 
clients, who have had a long time to measure them by 


day in and day out performance. 


How big are we? On the physical side, we have three 
completely staffed agency offices. We also have two 


affiliates: Marsteller Research, Inc., engaged in market 





research; and Burson-Marsteller Associates, an organi- 
zation of public relations specialists. Our growth has 
been steady—due about equally to the acquiring of 
new clients and the growth of old ones. We are big 
enough to provide every service needed for the market- 
ing of durable goods and services salable to homes, 
farms, and industry. Big enough to rank tenth in busi- 


ness paper volume among all U. S. agencies. 


But how big are we as people? That’s the most im- 

. , 
portant measure of our size, yet one we can’t make 
ourselves without obvious bias. Only you can make it, 


in terms of your needs. 


We invite you to talk to any of our staff in any of our 
three offices. Examine the work we are doing for our 
clients. Then talk or write to any of the companies we 


serve. We'll be glad to send you a client list. 


areleller Kckard, 
G ebhardt and Keod Inc: 


wo Ye wR tis i-N-G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ¢ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL ¢ MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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September pages pages to date September pages pages to date 
Trade group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Class group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
















































7418 432 Mc Medicine (semi-mo.) (4144x634) 343 265. . 2757: 2258 
128 127 Na Schools 149 137 1152 1056 
51 46 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 98 98 852 934 
11] 132 Sc ic Coach 54 55 269 250 
52 59 Se 
505 521 148 957 
211 230 W 151 669 
34 38 Tota 3 24,192 
la 64 ose September pages pages to date * 
Q7 4? 65! 
97 642 6S Export group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
ete 509 528 
166 1393 1448 
254 1820 1913 84 8 603 645 
159-1284 3 149 43 1344 1398 
74 615 140 148 228 1339 
37 363 88 83 03 746 
"30 3] 245 270 105 118 712 822 
e) cc 1990 e 9 OR 
161 99 122¢ y 26 26 237 
35 126 1071 46 4] 58 223 
1821231238 1068 7 2 340 
131 130 1102 1260 112 882 
188 203 1495 OZ b& Hos >| BS 16 146 
85 82 748 762 52 5] 544 
112 106 897 940 7 80 ‘ 493 
rah cote - n 66 ] 617 
56 38] 415 M 
Py 160 1206 24 18 60 61 
S 115 948 934 M ‘ 
Sc 58 € 913 476 ‘ 30 21 80 70 
S< 78 102 721 849 nteramericano 60 5 494 506 
S; 171 172 1684 1687 ~y ional 24 28 16] 188 
St 38 45 384 936 Aerea Latinoamericana 12 16 126 126 
S 16 119 1079 1011 In 10 15 11] 138 
V 84 70 685 650 ene (4 5/16x7 3/16 30 33 25 291 
35 43 410 45 anos 37 30 336 356 
53 45 464 46] 
Mai C7 cA AAT Acc - - « ° > s = 
ses BE Spe ty = = a 1,276 1 10,031 10,629 
Total 6,787 6,766 54,703 54,587 











, The above figures include classified and display advertising. 

September pages pages to date Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have - 

Class group 1955 1954 1955 1954 standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 
SIncludes special issue 

Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 1298 231 2279 1Pstimated 
Advertising Requirements 64 42 450 375 2Two issues 
American Funeral Director 61 62 927 614 Three issues 
American Motel 65 62 560 588 ‘Four issues 7 
American Restauran 112 11] 784 804 "Five issues 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 125 64 720 605 Does not ial Western section 
Billboard (w.) (103/4x15%/4) "219 214 2129205 “Construction . . included for the first time this month. 
B 30 Zo 295 208 ‘Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 





e ported as pages. 


Chain Store Ag I 
Fountain Restaurant Combinations 37 40 267 235 “Mid-West Contractor . . included for the first time this month. 
iversity Business 52 48 382 385 *"New England Construction . . included for the first time this 
103 100 836 851 month. 
53 47 444 457 “Diesel Power . . special issue included in September, 1955, 
58 65 492 534 figure is ‘"Powerama”’ issue 
31 33 286 357 “Southwest Builder & Contractor . . included for the first time 
140 139 1123 112] this month. 


“Western Builder . . included for the first time this month. 








Hill Digest. 


378 346 2979 “Plumbing & Heating Business . . ures: June, 1955: 136; 
203 205 1657 June, 1954: 93; 6 mos. total, 1955 17; mos. total, 1954: 641. 
95 87 688 ‘Management Digest . . both editions, formerly called McGraw- 
83 44 Hi 
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Correction .. Due to an error in re- Willoughby, who has joined Patterson Harold A. Bergen . . former senior associ- 
dvertising Publishing Co. as executive vice-president. ate editor, Consulting Engineer, and as- 
s of 1955 sociate editor, Industry & Power, St. Joseph, 


porting rractic 





nme for the 


Mich., has been named editor, Industry & - 


was listed erroneously in the September Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News. . 
Thr o™ 1 CAC ‘ Po r 
M. The correct total is 1,649 pages. Detroit, new advertising rates, effective -Ower. 


Jan. 1: 


Media changes. . Space l-time -tim 13-time Petroleum Week . . New York, has opened 


Charles Geyer . . has been named man- 1 page (70"’) $630 $560 a news bureau in Tulsa, Okla., and Wil- 
—_ £ 4} f 0 


> 
3 
© 
3 
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tA 
[Sal 
w 
bo 


ager of the Chicac ce of the Industrial 60" (9x12) 76 504 474 liam P. Sterne has been named regional 
Publishir Grou succeeds Lloyd 40” (7x10) 412 388 366 editor in Tulsa. 











American Builder field editors 
regularly discover and publish 
examples of ingenious, time- 
saving new uses of power tools 
by builders and their well 
trained crews. Some of these 
new uses are unknown to the 
manufacturers who produced 
the tools. Helpful reports of this 
kind always prove to be wel- 
come, profitable information, 
sales-wise. 

Among the increased users of 
power tools are thousands of 
American Builder subscribers. 
They offer a select, pre-condi- 
tioned market that’s ready-to- 
buy. Your American Builder 
Representative can give you de- 
tailed information about how 
you can reach and sell this 
large, active, responsive market. 


“Balanced Coverage 


American Builder Field Report 


... ‘handicraft’’ effects 


Don Hershey, Claremont, California 
custom builder completes 12 to 15 
“rustic-provincial” homes a year in 
$20,000 to $60,000 range. Fine wood 
paneling and woodwork hand-crafted 
effects are achieved with power tools. 

Hershey's building experience was 
gained with his father. Don began 
building homes in 1946 in Pomona- 
Clarement area. His crew of eight car- 
penters are expert users of power tools. 
Two large trailers carry tools to each 
job... one for shovels, cement tools, 
cords, etc., the other for power tools. 
With a 3% h.p. air-cooled generator, 
men are ready to go moment they get 
on the job. 


Hand-craft effects are produced in 
many ways: plywood templates for 
cutting “ginger-bread” with band saws; 
fancy scrol’ work cut with Swedish 
portable hand-saw; entrance casings re- 
sawed on angle; battens with “waves” 
made freehand on bandsaw; siding re- 
sawed to give deep shadow lines; free- 
hand beveling done with power hand- 
saw ; decorative turned dowels in trusses 
and supporting functions; birch slab 


Bigger Business” 


doors scored with router to simulate 
plank doors, and others. 


Power tools enable his men to pro- 
duce unique, decorative hand-craft 
effects on beautifully finished wood 
interiors and exteriors. In the follow- 
ing inventory of power tools, numerals 
indicate the number of each type of 
machine the company owns: 








8” Power Handsaws (2) *4 h.p. Routers 
and Bits (3) Electric Door Plane, Door 
Jack, Door Hinge Jig, Radial Arm 
Saws (2) 8” %4 h.p. Table Saws (2) 
16” 2 h.p. Table Saw, 44%” x 22” Belt 
Sander, 3” x 22” Belt Sander, 4” Elec- 
tric Vibrator Sander, 20” Bandsaw, 
1 h.p. Shaper and Knives, 12-gauge 
Cord with Twist-Lock Connectors (900 
lin. ft.) Vibrator Saw, 4%” Electric Drill, 
4" Electric Drill, Boring Jog for Lock- 
sets, 7” Electric Handsaws (4) 16” 
3 h.p. Table Saw, Transit, 3” Belt 
Sander, 5-KW Generator on Trailer, 
12” Woodturning Lathe, 6” Jointer, 
12” Thickness Planer, High-speed 
Sander-Polisher, Power Boring Jib, 
2-cyl. Air Compressor with Spray Gun. 





AMERICAN BUILDER 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church Street: New York 7,N.Y. 








NEWS... 
begins on p. 46 


Credit competition overseas 
to lessen, exporter predicts 


® cHicaco — If German manufac- 
turers have been cutting in on your 
export business with easy, easy 
credit terms, take heart. 

The Germans, and others whose 
governments have been helping 
them extend attractive credit terms, 
are beginning to feel the pressure of 
inflation, according to Gerard E. 
Keidel, assistant vice-president, 
American National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago. 

Because such credit terms aggra- 
vate inflation, says Mr. Keidel, “I 
expect to see a lessening of such 
long term credit.” 

Mr. Keidel was one member of a 
panel at a meeting of the Export 
Managers Club of Chicago. All 
panel members seemed to expect 
good export business during 1956. 

Raymond F. Herr, president, 
Harnischfeger Export Corp., Mil- 


waukee, exporter of heavy con- 


struction equipment and _ other 
products sold to industry, said, 
“1955 has been a very good year, 
and we look forward to continued 
good business during 1956.” 


Building Supply News 
offers unit count 


® cHICAGO—A new, independent 
audit that supplements and goes 
beyond the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation, or ABC, report has been 
offered by Building Supply News, 
published by Industrial Publica- 
tions. 

The magazine, whose circulation 
is among building material deal- 
ers, has announced the results of 
an independent audit by Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., based on its 
publisher’s statement to the ABC 
for the period ending Dec. 31, 1954. 

That statement showed 20,566 “re- 
tail dealer circulation,” and the sup- 
plementary audit by the certified 
public accounting firm shows that 
this circulation represented 18,738 
establishments. 

Maurice Driscoll, president of In- 
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dustrial Publications Inc., said that 
the additional data supplied through 
the “audit of an audit” has been 
well received. 

He suggested at the ABC con- 
vention in Chicago last October 
that this information be provided as 
a part of the standard business 
paper report form. 


Miller Freeman, business 
paper publisher, dies 


= Seattle—Miller Freeman, 80, 
president and publisher of Miller 
Freeman Publications, died of heart 
disease in Seattle Sept. 18. 

Mr. Freeman founded the pub- 
lishing company that bears his name © 
in 1903, the same year that he 
started Pacific Fisherman. 

The company’s publications now 
include Cleaning & Laundry Age, 
Construction World, Log, Lumber- 
man, Mining World, Pacific Fisher- 
man, Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Journal, Pacific Work Boat, Pulp & 
Paper, Sea & Pacific Motor Boat, 
Western Baker and Western Canner 


& Packer. 


They buy the same things - 





At Last. . 


New twist in Christmas greetings 


Reindeers of Synthane plastic make hit with customers, kids 


™ EVEN THE CUSTOMERS’ kids like 
Synthane Corp.’s Christmas cards. 

Synthane makes and _ fabricates 
laminated plastics at its plant in 
Oaks, Pa. And now it’s using those 
products as part of its Christmas 
greetings. 

The company has sent miniature 
Christmas trees, Christmas tree or- 
naments and tiny reindeer . . all 
stamped from Synthane plastics . . 
to customers and prospects along 
with its Christmas cards. 

Most successful was the reindeer, 
introduced last year. The reindeer 
is stamped from flat plastic stock in 
three parts . . body, hind legs and 
antlers . . all easily assembled. 

The reindeer parts were sent out 
in a cellophane envelope stapled to 
the company’s Christmas card. 
Within a week after the first mailing 





went out, the company had received 
hundreds of requests for additional 
reindeer. (Some were filled via air 


dl os 


Dasher's Pieces . . Sania’s reindeer, 
customers receive him. Assembled in seconds, he makes a pleasing Christmas decoration. 


mail so the reindeer would reach 
their destination in time for Christ- 
mas.) 

The requests for more reindeer 
came from the secretaries, friends 
and associates of Synthanes’ custom- 
ers and prospects and from the 
customers themselves. And some . . 
written in childish scrawls . . came 


from future customers. * 


“Dasher,” looks like this when Synthane’s 


and read the same magazine... 


They roll off the lines by the billions per year 
... Plotz, Blotz, Glotz! Together the plants that 
make what you eat and drink fill over a third 
of all cartons and spend over $31,000,000 a year 
for conveyors. 

No matter what they make, they buy the same 
things, spending $20 billion a year. How about 
your product? Sell to canners, for instance? 
Meat packers, maybe? And candy plants? Add 
them. Together they buy big. 


Of course, that means nothing without this: 
They read the same magazine. Food Engineer- 
ing — the industry’s most subscribed-to maga- 
zine, winner of every industry-wide readership 
poll — makes these plants a single, sales-im- 
portant objective for the kind of advertising 
you direct to other big industries! 

Send now for “Your Market in Food Plants — 
Bigger Than You Think!” Dollars-and-cents 
figures! ... 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


you sell them all together an... FOOD 


AbD McGraw-Hill 


ENGINEERING 
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Materials that radiate are opening another era 
in the bright new world of electronics to 


capture the imagination. These materials have 
been given the name “‘stereatronics” by Associate 
Editor Cornelius Ryan, in an article in 

Colliers’ magazine. He specifically defines this 
phase of radio as “the science of controllable 


electronic performance of solids.” 





IT IS RADIO ENGINEERING 


Even before 1920, radio engineers worked with the earliest 
“stereatrons,” the glistening galena crystals that pulled code 
and music out of the skies. In later years, they developed other 
practical uses ... such as quartz crystals engineered to vibrate 
at pre-selected frequencies ... phosphors that converted power 
to light and color in video tubes... germanium particles cap- 
tured in diodes and transistors to make subminiaturization and 
the “wrist-watch radio” practical... selenium to convert AC 
to DC... silicones that change light to power which someday 
will heat our homes...magnetic memory “ferrites” that 
almost think in computors which open vast vistas of industrial 
applications, 


MADE BY RADIO ENGINEERS 


As you read more about “stereatronics” and dream of new 
markets, remember that radio engineers have understood these 
semi-conductors, or “stereatrons,” and have exchanged engi- 
neering information about them in “Proceedings of the | R E” 
for years in advance of the resulting marketable products. The 
men mentioned in Mr. Ryan’s article are all radio engineers, 
most of them members of long standing in the IRE. Such men, 
because of their knowledge, set the specifications and control 
the buying for the huge new manufacturing their designs 
create. “Stereatronics” has taken form and has become prac- 
tical published knowledge in the history making issues of 


“Proceedings of the IRE”’ 
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new markets! 


tereatronics 


means 





The “rate-grown” 
process of producing germanium 
makes it possible to obtain 

large quantities of uniform transistor 
elements with pre-specified operating 
characteristics. The ingot shown 

here is produced in two hours and supplies 
material for 2000 transistors 
—‘Proceedings of the | R E” 


Remember — 
engineers are educated 


to specify and buy! 


Published by 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Advertising Department 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-7550 


Chicago «+ Berea, Ohio «+ Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 






copy chasers 





Hace each tree Larw harvest... 


verhacuser limber Campanys 





tree farmers work in partnership with nature 


Weyerhaeuser limber Company St 
id 








Neyerhaeuser... 


trees, skunks and chipmunks receive top priority . . 


Top institutional ads present 
straight facts, ably told 


But many more are dreary, pompous hymns of self-esteem 


= Last November we began a two- 
part study (which was interrupted 
for the benefit of other matters) on 
institutional advertising. 

We hope you recall that we de- 
cided there are two types of institu- 
tional advertising: 

Corporate advertising, which is 
advertising about a company .. . its 
physical structure, facilities and 
other tangible assets, history, scope 
of product and market coverage. 

Leadership advertising, which is 
advertising by the company (in 
contrast to about the company) in- 
tended to “give an impression” of 


a company rather than describe it 
in so many words. 

Our November piece had just fin- 
ished a review of a number of ex- 
amples of corporate advertising 
when we ran out of room. So we 
now resume at the point where 
we're ready to list and illustrate 
various types of leadership adver- 
tising. 


Intoxicates the advertiser . . It’s 
desirable, most certainly, for a com- 
pany to be known “for something.” 
The more significant that “some- 
thing” is, the more broadly and 


pik 


as inserted 





WY 


deeply its influence reaches into the 
lives of others, and the greater is the 
opportunity to create a favorable 
regard for it. But often that oppor- 
tunity is missed; others fail to ap- 
preciate the extent of the influence 
because they’re not told. 

But that kind of advertising is 
usually pretty dreary! In the ex- 
ample that follows, it will be easily 
seen that the message is 
more intoxicating to the advertisers 
thereof than to the readers. 

This ponderous statement is the 
third paragraph in an ad published 
by Babcock and Wilcox: 


much 


The light, heat and power needs 
America are great and evergrowing ... 
a growth that, at B&W, is being fed by 
engineering. Higher pressures, increased 
temperatures, the winning battle for more 
heat from less fuel ... are the problems 
that must be solved and are being solved. 


This is hardly an earth-shaking 
concept. A little too obvious to de- 
serve a busy man’s attention. The 
B&W advertising people must have 
realized this, so they put a couple 
of paragraphs ahead of the para- 
graph just quoted, in which they 
raise the moderately interesting 
question of “How big do the ‘pot’ 
and ‘stove’ have to be to boil 200,000 
gallons of water in an hour, at 
thousands of pounds pressure, with 
temperatures over 1000F, using any 
fuel from lignite to natural gas?” 

Anyway, the ad people appar- 
ently didn’t think it made much of 
a “hook,” so they devoted 2/3 of the 
page to: 

1. Smiling girl (age 6, maybe) 
standing at an electric stove 

2. Headline: 
water but...” 

3. Subhead: “All it takes are 
heat, water, and a pot. It’s as simple 
as that, at least for tea, vegetables, 
and soft-boiled eggs.” 

Here’s a company that, as the 


“Anyone can boil 
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4o fill tomarrow's greater power 








Babcock & Wilcox... 


fourth paragraph says, is responsi- 
ble for “developments” (which it 
lists) which “are advances in the 
generation of power that cut bigger 
jobs down to size,’ spending its 
money in a publication read by top 
management men to tell them that 
anyone can boil water, at least for 
soft-boiled eggs. 


Sidestepping pomposity . . OK, 
Copy Chasers, does anybody do a 
good job on this sort of stuff? 

* Yes, Anaconda does a beautiful 
job with its “Look What’s Happen- 
ing in Metals” campaign. (See p. 
198.) Read: 


Last year our homes, farms and fac- 
tories soaked up nearly 400 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of current. 

That's twice as much as 10 years ago. 

You can easily see how big America 
has grown electrically. 
the power highway through 
which this enormous energy flows. And 


Wire is 


for every step of the way there has been 
an Anaconda wire and cable. Some are 
copper. Some are Copperweld. Some are 
aluminum. 

From seven strategically located miils 
of the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
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top management appeal? 


the electrical industry has been able to 
shop for its many wire needs from 
hair-thin magnet wire to fist-thick power 
cables. 

But the job 
takes more than plants and people. 


of making wire and cable 


It takes years of experience with metal. 
For the heart of wire is always metal. 
It takes continuing research. For the 


demands on wire grow greater every 
year. 

As industry's needs become more exact- 
ing, it takes a painstaking system of qual- 
ity control to safeguard uniformity. 
Behind every foot of Anaconda wire 
and cable stands a fully integrated busi- 
ness, modern in its methods and equip- 
-ment. It links the resources of many mines 
and plants. That's why Anaconda and its 
subsidiaries are able to serve you so 
well with such a wide diversity of prod- 


ucts. 


To illustrate this: a spectacular 
photo of a transmission line, made 
more spectacular by a _ helicopter 
passing close by (used to patrol the 
line); another of Hungry Horse 
Dam; another of a row of turbine 
generators. 

Why is this a better ad? Because 
Anaconda, avoiding the extremes of 


pomposity and cuteness, made its 


reason for existence real .. . relat- 
ing the company and its products, 
legitimately and _ interestingly, to 
dramatic instances where power, 
which touches the lives of us all, 
needs what Anaconda offers. 

JAY POOLE, Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
New York, did the copywriting for 
this fine ad. sim GuarcH, K & E 
vice-president, was the art director. 


*% Alcoa presents a serious prob- 


lem (See p. 198.): 


Educators say our nation’s schools must 
have at least 3 million new classrooms 
by 1960. School boards agree, but view 
rising construction costs with dismay. Yet, 
with 


the answer has 


in many communities progressive 


building codes, been 


found school buildings featuring 


aluminum construction! 


Copy goes on to tell how exterior 
wall panels of aluminum speed 
building, give more inside space, 
reduce costs, practically eliminate 
maintenance. Good last paragraph, 
demonstrating how such an ad can 
be turned into a selling ad. 


A fine example of the modern school 
building built of aluminum will be the 


new Northwest Senior High School, Mil- 


waukee. Wis. Check a local architect 
or builder to see what you as a taxpayer 
would have had to pay to build this 
school in your town under your building 


codes. 


Copywriter is JOHN B. LEAHY, ac- 
count executive, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Cleveland. 


*%Under a_ beautiful full-color 
photograph of a farmer perched 
atop a pile of grain, Timken asks, 
“What makes him twice the farmer 
his grandfather was? (See p. 198.): 

Today’s farmer plows 5 times faster 
than the old-timers. He cuts hay 12 times 
faster. He picks 1,000 bushels of corn in 
the time it used to take 75. 


The explanation, of course, is ma- 
chines, and one reason the machines 
can do so much so easily is Timken 
roller bearings. Again, the copy 
leads away from the “contribution” 
to the “sell”: 


They roll the load to save power from 
being lost to friction. They reduce wear. 
They save farmers money by lasting as 
long as the machines themselves. In terms 

Continued on page 196 














Sell them all* at once... 
through Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 


*90% of all steel mill Operating, Maintenance, 
and Engineering officials with buying authority 
read Blast Furnace and Steel Plant each month. 
Every steel plant in the United States and Canada 
and most foreign countries are represented on its 
subscription list. (These facts are backed by 
ABC audit.) 

Each issue of Blast Furnace and Steel Plant is 
packed with features about new methods, current 





steel plant problems and their solutions, a buyers’ 
guide, and a diversity of trade news that is of real 
interest to all steel men. 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant gives you an 
effective and economical coverage of interested 
readers who comprise the major buying power of 
the steel-making industry. In Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant you sell them all at once. 

For further advertisers’ information, write: 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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COPY CHASERS. . begins on p. 193 


of performance, they cost less than any 
other bearings. 

Timken bearings virtually eliminate fric- 
tion because they are designed to roll 
true. They live up to their design because 
we make their dimensions and surfaces 
microscopically correct. And we make the 
steel ourselves to further insure quality 
every step of the way. No other U.S. bear- 
ing maker does. 


Orchids for this one go to the 
Timken copy group at Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Cleveland. 


Swinging the spectacular . . It’s 
the Babe Ruths and Ben Hogans 
who draw the crowds, and some of 
the best read advertising is that 
which reports on special feats .. . 
difficult or unusual assignments 
successfully or unusually handled. 
Normally, it’s difficult for a writ- 
er to botch such stories . . . 
cases the illustrations are inherent- 
ly dramatic, and the layout man is 
inclined to let well enough alone. 
There’s the danger, of course, that 
the reader, in relating himself to the 
story, may conclude that the ad- 
vertiser specializes in difficult as- 
signments and this may not be... 
but at least the message gets read. 
Here are some ads of this genre: 


in many 


A moment ago he was an almost in- 
visible speck in the vast ocean; now help 
has arrived in answer to his billowing 
smoke signal. 

American Cyanamid Company was 
called upon to lend a hand in the de- 
velopment of these colored smoke signals 
because of its extensive experience in 
adapting colors to almost every conceiv- 


able purpose... 
Or: 
The story begins up North, in Canada. 


At an International Nickel Company mine- 
head. 


There — as part of its $160,000,000 
program of conversion to all underground 
mining — Inco has a huge new concen- 


trator. It handles about 12,000 tons daily. 
The ore is separated into two products, 
(concen- 


valuable mineralized material 


trates) and waste rock (tailings)... 


Much less exciting are ads which 
attempt to tell about a company’s 


intangibles . . . such as experience 
and reliability and genius. 

Against the silhouette of an hour 
glass Columbia-Southern writes 
about “the skills acquired through 
experience happily blended 
with the vigor and ambitions of 
youth.” 

Crucible Steel has an illustrative 
technique which some people might 
like (at least it’s different), but the 
copy is nothing but a _ valentine 
Crucible sends to itself: 


Like fine violins, some steels just can’t 
be mass produced by ordinary methods. 
They require rare craftsmanship in their 
making to provide the more exacting de- 
mands of industry. 


We like General Electric’s ads 
about itself. One fine ad, on its 
Creative Engineering Program, is 
headed: “Can Inventiveness Be 
Taught?” Another ad reports that 
“New Products Created 45,000 GE 
Jobs in The Last Nine Years.” 

We like the ads Weyerhaeuser 
and Rayonier run describing the re- 
spect with which these companies 
treat their precious raw material 

. their woodlands. (See p. 193.) 
As Rayonier says: “Perpetuation of 
woodlands and wild life is top pri- 
ority.” 


Treading the soap box. . There 
are a few instances where an ad- 
vertiser uses paid-for space as a 
platform from which to advance a 
point of view on a subject outside 
the area of business. 

Such advertising (if it may be 
cailed that) is of two kinds. In one 
case the advertiser hopes to create 
good will which will help in selling; 
in the other case he just wants to 
get something off his chest. 

This can be dangerous and it can 
also be futile. The subject may be 
so controversial that there’s the 
risk of offending, or it may be so 
universally accepted that nobody is 
interested to read about it. 

Container Corporation, 
campaign earned its president our 
“Man-of-The-Year” award last 


whose 


January, undoubtedly expects its 
advertising to build prestige for the 
company. Its ads sometimes touch 

Continued on page 198 
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LOOK INTO THE 


FUTURE-LOOK 


INTO PETROLEUM PROCESSING 


Terse and timely...yet thorough 


b Petrochemicals, the fast 
growing offspring of the world’s 
fastest changing industry, will 
make a tremendous new market 
for all process equipment in 
the next ten years. Write for 
free plant directory and market 
information. 


| it has demonstrated its 
ability to save time for readers and still 
keep them well informed, Petroleum 
Processing has gained a top spot in the 
reading habits of petroleum and petro- 
chemical processing men. 

Technical knowledge, as well as proc- 
esses and equipment, grows obsolete 
fast in petroleum processing. So the 
men who build and operate the high- 
speed, big volume processing units must 
have an efficient magazine like Petro- 
leum Processing: terse and timely . . . 
yet thorough. 

Petroleum Processing leads the field 
in this intensive coverage because: it 
has the most experienced editorial staff. 
Its four top editors have all been with 
the publication since the first issue and 
have a combined experience of 71 years 
with the Platt petroleum publications. 
Their experience is indispensable in 
bringing to the reader all of the signifi- 
cant new developments in technology 


and operating practices—stripped of 
non-essential wordage. Their experi- 
ence is essential in converting McGraw- 
Hill’s world-wide business publishing 
facilities into useful tools for petroleum 
processing men. It is also essential in 
training the younger men now being 
added to the staff. 

The thoroughness of technical cover- 
age may be apparent only to our tech- 
nical readers, but you don’t have to be 
a technologist to recognize the superior 
format, better layout, more easily read 
headlines and captions. When you com- 
pare editorial quality, don’t look for 
numbers of wordy pages filled with 
complicated formulas that belong in a 
textbook. Look for aids to efficient 
reading and real comprehension of the 
information vital to the reader, for 
stories edited to save reading time. 

Petroleum Processing is designed and 
produced for fast, efficient communica- 
tions within a fast, efficient industry. 


Petroleum 


A McGRAW-HILL 





Processing 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


a 
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Keeping America on the GO... with TIMKEN Tapered Rolier Bearings 





CATERPILL, 








What makes nim twice the farmer his grandfather was? Onmpun common. et they sont = 
Le Ameren teem 
r 
: tes : Enlightened self interest . . safer roads go hand- 
Only TIMKEN) bearings roil so true, have such quality thru-&-thru in-hand with Caterpillar’s products .. . p. 200 











Tie-in . . Timken lauds American farming, points up 
its own contribution ... p. 194 


* 
Star Ads of the Month - 


These ads have been honored this month 
by the Copy Chasers, who stamped them, 
“OK as inserted.” 








Look What's Happening In Metals  .SusemiTiwttms ""lnetenmr can ne 


LOAD, ANACONDA MAKES A COMPLETE UNE OF WIRE AND cat 





More sohools...fastor...for fower tax dolttars! 





ALCOA © 
ALUMINUM 


WHAT OO YOU MED TO MAKE MECTIICTY 





AwaconnA 














oan ae 

Specific . . Alcoa presents a national 

problem, names a school that solved it 
9 


p. 











Spectacular . . Anaconda side-steps pomposity, latches on to dramatic story ... 
p. 194 
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you 
ILC 
to 
know 


why 
tA 


IS up 


in ad volume 


more than any other 
chemical publication) 





N the chemical and process industries, 
analysis is an indispensable service to 
research and production. In new prod- 

uct research, in improvement of existing 
products, and in quality control of prod- 
ucts and processes during the manufactur- 
ing operation, analysis plays a leading role. 

For over: twenty-five years ANALYTICAL 
CHEMIsTRY has published authoritative 
technical articles on methods of analysis 
and analytical procedures and has made 
outstanding contributions to the rapid 
advancement of instrumentation into the 
field of analysis. Today ANALYTICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY is the work-magazine of chemists, 
chemical engineers and physicists engaged 
in research, analysis and control. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY’s technical arti- 
cles discuss the application of equipment, 
instruments, and chemicals used in the 
latest laboratory research, analysis and 
control procedures. Because this “applica- 
tions editorial material” creates the ideal 
climate in which to reach and sell the re- 
search, analysis, and control market, more 
and more advertisers are placing their mes- 
sages in ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. So many 
in fact that AC carries (1) more Laboratory 
Supply House advertising than all the 
other industrial chemicals magazines com- 
bined, and (2) more advertising from the 
member-companies of the Scientific Appa- 
ratus Makers Association than any other 
industrial chemicals magazine. 


That’s why ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY is 
up over 18% in advertising volume for the 
first seven months of 1955...more than 
any other magazine in the field. 


We'd like to tell you more about the 
research, analysis, and control market... 
and ANALYTICAL CHEMIstTRY. Why not 
give us a call? 


Wi Q@ Hooper 


Advertising Sales Manager 


Advertising Management: 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Offices in: CHICAGO »* CLEVELAND ¢ DENVER © SEATTLE 
SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * HOUSTON « DALLAS 
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ATION OF AMERICA 








. ticklish subject, handled deftly 


on controversial subjects (as when 
it takes a stand against McCarthy- 
ism), and in so doing is smart to 
use the words of some of history’s 
great thinkers. 


When men can freely communicate their 
thoughts and their sufferings, real or im- 
aginary, their passions spend themselves 
in air, like gunpowder scattered upon the 
surface; but pent up by terrors, they work 
unseen, burst forth in a moment, and de- 


stroy everything in their course. 


That’s a statement which deserves 
to be reiterated in these days when 
free speech is being challenged in 
some quarters. Made by Container 
Corporation, it might invite some 
readers to ask why Container Cor- 
poration should take the authority 
to lecture; but when it quotes 
Thomas Erskine, it comes off fine. 
And the excellent art helps. 

In the above case, the advertiser 
is taking a public stand and can ex- 
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pect credit. But when an advertiser 
merely reaches out for an emotional 
response by declaring himself on the 
side of the United States or the 
Bible, we think the results are 
pretty thin. 

Texas and Pacific Railway urges 
people to go to church. 

Timken Roller Bearing quotes 
from Lenin: “We shall force the 
United States to spend itself to de- 
struction” and says it reprints the 
prediction “to remind us of one of 
the basic, stated objectives of the 
Communist Party.” 

Can’t quarrel with what they say 
or with the intentions, but we ques- 
tion how much good the ads do 
either to advance the point of view 
or the market’s recognition of the 
company paying the bill. 

Ads in the public interest usually 
have their origin in self-interest. 

That’s not bad. That’s good. 

*%Caterpillar Tractor’s campaign 
is an excellent instance. One hand- 


some ad shows five scenes (in 
color) that a motorist encounters 
almost every day and reminds him 
how to drive under the conditions 
represented. (See p. 198.) For ex- 
ample: 


SCHOOL 

SLOW 
Slow is right! Remember, those children 
have to cross, and they trust you to let 


them do it safely. 


But that’s not all. The caption 
goes on: 


Some day all busy highways will by- 
pass towns, and more youngsters will live 


to grow up. 


At the foot of the ad is a photo 
of Caterpillar machinery at work. 

A wonderful ad, written by 
STEPHEN W. Meaper, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia. 

Sinclair Oil produced a_ public 
“dramatically 
portrays struggle 
against the insects.” Earlier it pro- 
duced “Miracle in Paradise Valley,” 
promoting safety on the farm. The 
company turns these efforts to its 
own credit by publicizing them in 
publication advertising, thus gain- 
ing good will beyond the range of 
the film audiences. 

Much better, we think, than 
eulogizing our forefathers or scar- 
ing us with Lenin. 


service film which 


man’s eternal 


The Copy Chasers 
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Sinclair . . . smart film publicity 








Clifford S$. Denny, Circulation 
Field Sales Manager 
What does the term ‘‘field-sold circulation” mean to you? Here at Miller 
Freeman Pubications we use this term quite a lot. To us it means simply 
this: the quality and quantity readership our circulation salesmen sell on 
a selective basis to the “‘hard-to-see” men you want to reach with your 
advertising. These are the men often missing from mailing lists and di- 
rectories or who are not responsive to direct mail subscription efforts. 
And when our advertising salesmen speak of the ‘deeply penetrating, 
highly selective, meaningful circulation’” which Miller Freeman business 
papers deliver, they are usually referring to this same “‘field-sold” circula- 
tion which our circulation salesmen obtain through the careful seeking 
out, locating, classifying and personally selling those important men not 


otherwise reachable or sellable. 


About 30% of Miller Freeman’s paid circulation is sold by the field staff, 
a carefully trained group of industry specialists. Few ever sold magazines 
before joining the company and 80% are college educated. Each has an 
industrial background, usually in the industry in which his sales efforts 


are concentrated full time. 


The pay-off, of course, is to the advertisers in Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions whose advertising means more and reaches more through enriched 
and widened circulation — made possible only through sound, selective 


circulation building by direct mail and by personal field contact. 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
LOS ANGELES 
VANCOUVER, BL. 


“How Good Field-Sold 
Circulation Pays Off 
For You" 





Pacific Laundry & 
bef Cleaning Journ 


CANNER 
PACKER 


PACIFIC 
WORK BOAT - 
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If you sell... 


e EQUIPMENT 
@ MATERIALS 
@ SUPPLIES 


e DRILLING 

e PRODUCING 

e REFINING 

e FIELD PROCESSING 
e PIPELINE 

e PETROCHEMICALS 





| Lowest 
RATES 


As low 95 $100 per unit 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


i] industry 
Over 35,000 9 yers 


equipm 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


a month 


8,000 inquiries 


Vv 


Equipment 


The Magazine of 


PETROCHANICS 


Published Monthly by 
THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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It’s done with tents . . In shadow 
traveling show officials plan strategy (I. tc 


Jr.; public relations director Arthur J. 
of FWD; and Ray Schuster 


president 


Across the tracks . . 


r rented tent on Chicago parking lot, FWD 


: domestic sales manager Reuben C. Taylor 


{ 


Danley; G. F. DeCoursin, vice-president of sales, al 
Illinois FWD Truck & Equipment Co. 


Small company’s low-cost show 
competes with GM’s Powerama 


[t's David vs. Goliath as Fouvr-Wheel-Drive tent show seeks sales 


By Merle Kingman 


® Across the railroad tracks from 
General Motors’ sprawling Power- 
ama show on Chicago's attractive 
lake shore, a relatively small com- 
petitor quietly but efficiently put 
on a low-cost, highly selective tent 
show for its customers for industrial 
trucks. 

The small competitor was the 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis., which brought its 
FWD Traveling Truck Show to Chi- 
cago at the same time Powerama 
was going full blast (see p. 78). 

There were several differences: 
e Powerama attracted 2,000,000 per- 
sons, whereas the FWD tent show 
drew 500 .. . no more. But Power- 
ama’s crowd was largely John Q. 
Public and his kids out for a holi- 
day; FWD’s show was by invitation 


only and its visitors exclusively were 
dead-serious customer buying in- 
fluences . . . state, county, munici- 
pal and utility officials and other 
truck users. 
e It cost General Motors an esti- 
mated $7,000,000, as compared with 
$3,000 for the FWD show (including 
rental of a parking lot as the site, a 
tent, a caterer for serving a smor- 
gasbord lunch and beer, a couple of 
watchmen, banner decorations and 
a pair of attractive twins to smile 
prettily and pass out name tags to 
visitors). 
e Powerama used up __ 1,000,000 
square feet (23 acres) for 250 ex- 
hibits, compared with 10,000 square 
feet to show 12 pieces of equipment 
for FWD. 

And so on. 

But with all these differences, 








both shows had one thing in com- 
mon ... neither sold a cent’s worth 
of equipment on the spot. 

In spite of this, management at 
both General Motors and Four 
Wheel Drive expressed satisfaction 
with results. 


How come? .. At the close of the 
FWD show’s one-day stand, domes- 
tic sales manager Reuben C. Taylor, 
Jr., said: “It was a most successful 
show, and we saw a great many 
important prospective customers 
there.” 

How come, in the light of the “no 
sale” factor? The explanation is 
found in the way the Four Wheel 
Drive company does business. 

The company concentrates its 
sales effort on specialized, custom- 
built trucks for the highway, oil, 
transport, fire protection, logging 
and other markets. Except in trans- 
port, where selling is direct, the 
equipment is sold through 86 deal- 
ers throughout the U. S. 

The dealers are making sales that 
may run as low as $6,000 for one 
unit or as high as $50,000 or $100,- 
000 for a fleet. But the equipment 
is largely too heavy to stock. 

So, to keep the dealer’s enthusiasm 
kindled and to permit him to show 
the actual equipment to his pros- 
pective customers, FWD launched 
its traveling show. When the show 
comes to the dealer’s town, he in- 
vites his prospective customers. 
They look over the equipment. They 
don’t buy on the spot, and aren’t 
expected to. The most FWD would 
expect is for a prospect to ask the 
dealer to call and discuss the pros- 
pect’s needs, plan what equipment 
FWD could develop to meet those 
needs and arrive at a cost figure. 

Sales run between $15,000,000 and 
$25,000,000 a year. 

In putting over the sale, price is 
not as important as how well the 
equipment can do the job. Arthur 
J. Danley, director of public rela- 
tions of FWD, explained: “A ce- 
ment company will pay $18,000 for 
one of our trucks, on which they 
will install $75,000 worth of special 
equipment. When you are investing 
that much in the special equipment, 
you are not worrying about the price 
of the truck but how well it can be 


adapted to the equipment. 
Continued on page 204 















Selling electrical equipment 
for TRANSMISSION & DISTRIBUTION? 


New transmission lines in the 11 Western 
States in 1955 will total 2,614 miles—up 


17.5% from last year! 


New distribution for 1955 will total 


6,924 miles—up 9.5% from last year. 


In ELectricaL WEsT your advertising 
sales messages get to the most power sys- 
tem engineers, operators and manage- 
ment executives in the West. 6,219 utility 
subscribers—double the number you get 


if you use only national publications! 


Selling electrical 
WIRING DEVICES or appliances? 


More than 25% of all new houses are 
built in the 11 Western States. For 1955, 
this means about 300,000 homes valued 
at $2.5 billion. 


In ELectricaL WEsT your advertising 
sales messages will reach all of the lead- 
ing electrical contractors and electrical 
wholesalers in the West. 1,756 subscribers 


in these groups. 


Selling anything electrical— 


ELECTRICAL WEsT deserves serious con- 
sideration for every electrical equipment 
advertising schedule. Take advantage of 
penetrating coverage of a huge market 
that sprawls over 40% of the land area 
of the U.S. 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


QD: 68 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA App 


feue* 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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How do you arrange the itinerary 
of a traveling show so as to get the 
most for your money? FWD’s show 
has completed a 6,500-mile, 2%- 
month tour of western and plains 
states dealers at a cost of about 
$25,000, and is now off on a similar 
three-month eastern tour. The cost 
of touring the entire nation is ex- 
pected to be $35,000, including pay 
of drivers and maintenance men for 
the equipment. The show plays for 
a day at one city, spends the next 
day traveling, and opens the third 
day at another dealer’s city. 

The show usually is held inside, 
although floor capacity is sometimes 
a problem. That was solved in Chi- 
cago by finding a parking lot op- 
erator conveniently located, who 
would rent his site for the show, 
and by renting a tent for it. The Chi- 
cago site was on south Michigan 
Ave. on the outskirts of the loop. 


Rent a tent . . It seems that tent 
rentals are a big business through- 
out the land, partly because of 
county fairs and carnivals, and it’s 


no trouble at all to rent one when 
you're stuck for inside space or floor 
capacity. 

FWD pays the cost of bringing 
the traveling show to the dealer, 
who usually pays the cost of the 
actual show itself. In Chicago the 
dealer, Illinois FWD Truck & Equip- 
ment Co., paid a third of the cost 
and the company covered the re- 
mainder. 

Mr. Danley said the show is part 
of a coordinated program of sales, 
sales promotion, advertising and 
public relations, launched at the first 
of the year. The company uses ver- 
tical business publications in the 
various markets it sells to, and di- 
rect mail. The traveling show, in 
addition to its sales promotion value, 
also has proved a good vehicle for 
publicity in the daily newspapers of 
each town visited. 

“The show carries out the old, 
proven policy of customer educa- 
tion,” the public relation director 
said. 

And across the tracks president 
Harlow Curtice of General Motors 





Circulation 
In Major 
Markets 


was using the same language about 
his company’s show: “Powerama,” 
he observed, “is educational as well 
as promotional.” 

His General Motors put on an im- 
pressive show, which unquestion- 
ably built the prestige to help sell 
a lot of industrial equipment (to say 
nothing of GM automobiles). But 
FWD executives, with their hard- 
selling show pinpointed economical- 
ly on buyers, aren’t conceding any- 
thing; they believe their tour has 
influenced many local government 
officials and industrial buyers to 
show respect and interest in FWD 
equipment when they need a cus- 
tom-built truck or fleet for their 
specialized needs. * 


Government offers marketing 
help for small businesses 


® WASHINGTON—The federal Small 
Business Administration has issued 
a series of bulletins to aid small 
businesses. 


Several of the bulletins deal spe- 


R Here's how you get 


The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 

Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 

Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Dixie Purchasor 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Heart of Americ Purchaser 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 

The Hoosier Purchasor 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Kentuckiana Purchasor 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 

Mid Continent Purchaser 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 
North Central Purchasor 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 
Oregon Purchasing News 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, California 
The Philadelphia Purchasor 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
Southwestern Purchaser 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Southwestern Purchasing Agent 


Los Angeles 14, California 


Washington Pur. Agt. & Mfr. 


Seattle 1, Washington 





The Midwest Purchasing Agent 


cifically with marketing problems. 
They include such titles as “How 
Advertising Agencies Serve Small 
Businesses,” “Sales Forecasting for 
Small Business,’ “How to Set Up 
Sales Territories,’ “How Marketing 
Research Helps Small Manufactur- 
ers,” “How to Price a New Prod- 
uct,” “Making Your Sales Figures 
Talk” and “Sales Training for the 
Smaller Manufacturer.” 

The last two bulletins listed above 
are available at 20 cents each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The others available 
free from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Competing distributors launch 
plan to give better service 


™ NEW YorK—Three competitive in- 
dustrial distributors have found an 
unusual way to cut down their de- 
livery expenses, reports Industrial 
Distribution, New York. 

The three distributors, all in 


Newark, N. J., sold their trucks to 
their drivers, then leased them back 
as a single delivery service. 

The distributors generally have 
the same trucks and drivers as be- 
fore, but they no longer have to pay 
drivers’ wages and insurance, main- 
tenance and license costs or have to 
worry about accidents and absen- 
teeism. 

Also, each distributor has the 
service of more trucks, which gives 
him greater delivery range and more 
thorough territory coverage. But the 
costs under the new system are no 
more than operating company- 
owned trucks. 


Editor heads Western Society 
of Business Publications 


® LOS ANGELES—Nat Wood, Editor, 
Western Metals, Los Angeles, has 
been elected president of the West- 
ern Society of Business Publications 
for the 1955-56 term. He succeeds 
Louis Rangno, general manager, 
Jaffe Publications. 


Newberg urges tax changes 
to boost industry's buying 
® cHICAGO—A “realistic” tax policy 
is needed to accelerate buying by 
industry, according to William New- 
berg, president, Dodge Div., Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit, who spoke at a 
meeting of the Machine Tool Dis- 
tributors in Chicago. 


Mr. Newberg said government 
officials tend to base their judgment 
in setting machine tool tax depre- 
ciation allowances on “how long it 
used to take tools to wear out. . 
not upon the unprecedented condi- 
tion of accelerating obsolescence 
which we are now experiencing.” 


He told how a liberal amortiza- 
tion program during the Korean 
War boosted industrial expansion 
and voiced the hope that congres- 
sional review would result in a 
“realistic tax policy to keep in- 


dustry expanding in time of peace.” 





_ Nation-Wide Coverage of Industrial "Buyers” 


at the Essential Local Level! 


Being Neighborly is Good Business! For Quicker Sales, 


Advertise Locally in the P. A.’s Own Magazines 


Your advertising is like a friendly hand-clasp across-the-desk when it reaches 
industrial Purchasing Agents in their own regional purchasing publications. 
Next best to personal sales calls, here’s advertising that’s basic! Here’s a top 
potential of 100% “buyer” coverage in your industrial markets . . . at the 
essential local level. These are the official organs of the P. A.’s own Associa- 
tions, influencing buying habits for multi-billion dollar Industrial America. 
Each is “must” reading for its regional membership—collectively, a national 
total of 35,000 men who buy what you sell. Increased industrial spending calls 
for quick ad-action by you—either in all 17 for a “grand slam,” or your choice 
of selective markets. Use the check-list as your guide, and get into the next 
issues. 


Write for new brochure with rates and mechanical information 


THE ASSOCIATED PURCHASING PUBLICATIONS 


1213 West 3rd St., Suite 639 © Cleveland 13, Ohio © Main 1-3499 


Partial List of 
Nat'l Advertisers 
Using Sectional 
P.A. Books 


Alcoa 

Alan Wood Steel 
American Box 
Bethlehem Steel 
Columbia Steel 
McLouth Steel 
John Roebling’s Sons 
Jos. T. Ryerson 
U. S. Steel 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Garlock Packing 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass 
Scovill Mfg. 
Doehler-Jarvis 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Associated Spring 
National Screw 
Ohio Gear 

Tube Turns 











Yes, no matter what your line. . 
chemicals 
machinery 
kilns 
colors 
raw material 
instruments 
controls 
decals 
office equipment... . 


The way to tell your story to the ENTIRE 


ceramic field ... to the men in the industry | 


is through the CERAMIC 


that count.... 


BULLETIN. As the Official organ of the | 


American Ceramic Society, the BULLETIN 


is looked upon, and rightly so, as the voice | 


of authority. 


Where is a better place to tell your story 
than in a publication that is recognized at 


all levels of the industry as the "text book” | 


of the business. 


And if coverage is uppermost in your mind, | 


the Bulletin has it. Through no other medium 


in the ceramic field can you achieve such | 


complete coverage of your market as well 
as repeat readership as in the BULLETIN. 


Request complete data today. We'll wel- | 
come the opportunity to outline completely, | 


the full CERAMIC BULLETIN story. 


a 


i ‘ ae 

ee eramic } 

i | a 

1 ‘eat f 

American = > | 
Ceramic . ae: 
Society Val 


Bulletin 


4055 North High 
Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
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Univac finds 
territorial 
sales potential 


Now you can know .. . without 
possibility of error ... whether your 
selling efforts in any particular ter- 
ritory are producing the number 
of sales that they should. 

That's what TradeWays, Inc., 
New York marketing management 
company, claims for its new meth- 
od of measuring territorial mar- 
kets. 

High speed electronic computing 
machines, such as the well known 
“Univac,” are the key to the sys- 
tem. 

Except for the complex and 
voluminous computation, the sys- 
tem is quite simple, according to 
TradeWays director of research 
Willard M. Fox 

Past sales for 
divided according to 
units, are tae base for the calcu- 
lations. Then economic factors are 
selected, which can be proven by 
test to be closely associated with 
the number of present and pros- 
pective purchasers in each terri- 
tory and with their ability and 
willingness to buy. 

Says Mr. Fox: 
degree of correlation 
between (1) a group of economic 
factors, and (2) your sales by ter- 
ritories, you have a reliable meas- 
urement of the sales in each terri- 
tory that can properly be attributed 
to an average salesmaking effort.” 

He defines this “average sales- 
making effort” as including adver- 
tising, promotion, merchandising 
and personal selling . . . of an “av- 
erage amount and quality.” 

So what have you got when 
you've learned what sales should 
result from an “average salesmak- 
ing effort” in the various territories? 
According to Mr. Fox, you have the 
means to: 

1. Establish sales quotas that are 
not open to question. 

2. Determine sales manpower re- 
quirements. 

3. Determine the proper number 
and boundaries of sales territories. 


a given period, 
territorial 


“When a high 


is attained 





4. Compare performances of the 
various sales offices and salesmen. 

5. Concentrate management at- 
tention on strong territories so as 
to find what should be done in 
other territories and on weak spots 
so as to start corrective action. 

6. Allocate budgeted appropria- 
tions in proportion to market op- 
portunities. 

7. Check the advertising 
promotional media to see if they 
are delivering salesmaking mes- 
sages where they count most. 


and 


Monsanto, MIT cooperate 
in market research project 


An industrial company is paying 
for a college research project to 
dig deep into current uses of the 
company’s product and forecast fu- 
ture uses. 

The company is the Plastics Div. 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., which is_ sponsoring 
the research project at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

For the past year, faculty mem- 
bers and students in the MIT 
school of architecture and planning 
have been studying the use of plas- 
tics in housing under the Monsanto 
grant. 

Fruit of their first year’s labor is 
a comprehensive report which tells 
how plastics now are being used in 
all phases of home construction 
and how they may be used in the 
future. 

Monsanto is distributing the re- 
port, at $2 a copy, to architects, 
builders, fabricators, manufacturers 
and others interested in plastics 
and building. 

R. C. Evans, director of market- 
ing for Monsanto’s Plastics Div., 
tells why this project came into 
being. He said, “While the struc- 
tural use of plastics and plastics 
combinations is increasing, we be- 
lieve that their enormous potential 
in this field, especially in factory 
assembled components, will not be 
realized until architects and build- 
ers become as familiar with plas- 
tics as they are with traditional 
materials, and until we in the plas- 
tics industry understand the con- 
struction industry’s methods and 
objectives.” * 








SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 


THE $4 BILLION 
WESTERN 
METALWORKING 
INDUSTRY 


and how 
VV ES N= | 
WS*rALS 


can-help you sell it! 








An 8-page guide for sales executives 
who want to capture the fast-growing 
western metalworking industry which 
in five years has gained $21% billion in 
value of manufacture, has doubled its 
production workers since 1947. 


Includes complete sales presentation 
conforming with the NIAA Outline. 


e 
Describes WESTERN METALS’ 3- 
Way VERIFIED CIRCULATION 


1. VERIFIED BY BPA with 98.62% 
verification by “communications 
direct to publisher.” 


2. VERIFIED FOR BUYING INFLUENCE 
through confidential customer 
lists furnished by more than 50 
firms who sell the industry. 

3. VERIFIED FOR READERSHIP by 
limiting circulation to readers 
who regularly signify they read 
WM, find it useful and wish to 
continue receiving it. 


Get the FULL story on how the 
West’s fastest growing industrial 
publication can serve YOU — 





* 


Advertising Pages (Increase or Decrease) 
in 1954 compared with 1953 


WESTERN 
METALS 


UP 62 PAGES 


Other western 
metalworking 
publication 


DOWN 
103 PAGES 



















*Source: January 
1955 Industrial 
Marketing 


WESTERN METALS 


A JENKINS PUBLICATION 





198 SOUTH ALVARADO ST 
LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF 








Marketing Aids 


This is Industrial Marketing’s 
“new” Marketing Aids section. There 
are more Marketing Aids than the 
section has contained before. And 
they are described more completely. 
All of these marketing helps are 
available free to you, our readers. 
To get them, just circle the numbers 
of the items you want on the reply 
card on the yellow insert and drop 
the card in the mail. Industrial Mar- 
keting will pass your requests on to 
the publisher or supplier who offers 
the material. 


1001/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to use Univac to measure 
markets, sales territories 

A new method for determining “accu- 
rately how large a percentage of the na- 
tional market for a given line of products 
is to be found in each territorial division 
of the national market’’ is described in a 
pamphlet offered 
New York. 


The method makes use of a high speed 


by TradeWays, Inc., 


electronic computer like the well known 
Univac. The method is said to be based 
on a formula long acknowledged as theo- 
retically sound, but one which has only 
now become practical with the develop- 
ment of such high speed computers. Three 
outstanding features of the new method 
are its ability to take into account all 
economic factors for which there is avail- 
able data, its use of calculation (rather 
than assumptions or opinions) to determine 
weight assigned to each factor, and its 
facility for combining all these weighted 
factors into an electronically calculated 
formula. Another pamphlet covering pro- 


cedures of the method, is listed below. 


1002/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
For market research men. . 
here’s how Univac does it 

This TradeWays pamphlet talks in the 
terminology of the market research man 
and gives a technical explanation of how 
the Univac method of measuring territorial 
markets works. 


1003/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
All about the market 
for electronic components 

Here’s valuable information for compa- 
nies that make components for electronic 
equipment or who contemplate expanding 
into that field. This booklet, offered by 
Electronic Equipment, White Plains, N. Y., 
lists the various kinds of electronic com- 
tells what 
they are used in, and in what quantity, 


ponents, kinds of equipment 

and tells what kind of men exercise the 

most control over their purchase. 
Continued on page 208 








it different! 


The PACKAGING family is a big one 
—but how different its important mem- 
bers! Doll makers need packages—so do 
heavy-chemical manufacturers; but the 
former is strongly sales-slanted in his 
packaging needs and purchases, the lat- 
ter mainly preoccupied with protection. 


PACKAGING has grown too big for one 
magazine to deal adequately with both 
consumer and industrial interests and 
needs—and the INDUSTRIAL segment 
is too important for one-handed sales 
attention and promotion. That’s why 
a different magazine had to be born— 
and why it has met with such a warm 
welcome by its carefully selected readers. 











If you can sell anything on the list below, 
there’s a big potential payoff for your 
advertising in the pages of 


Industrial Packaging 


BAGS @ DRUMS & PAILS @ CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS @ WIREBOUND & NAILED 
BOXES & CRATES @ CLEATED FIBRE BOXES @ 
PLYWOOD CONTAINERS @ CARBOYS e@ CASE 
LINERS @ BARRIER MATERIALS @ VPI PAPERS 
@ WET STRENGTH & REINFORCED PAPER © 
FLEXIBLE CORRUGATED PAPER @ COATED 
PAPER @ MACHINERY @ RUST PREVENTA- 
TIVES @ PROTECTIVE COATINGS e@ DESSI- 
CANTS & DEHYDRATING AGENTS @ INTERIOR 
BRACING @ TAGS, TAPES, STRAPPING, STA- 
PLING EQUIPMENT & OTHER ACCESSORIES 


* 
Send for a copy and complete data about 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING—a sister publi- 
cation to PACKAGING PARADE, the News 
Magazine of Consumer Packaging. 


* 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 EAST HURON ST., 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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5.25 readers per copy was the answer 
to the following question in a recent 
readership survey. “How many people be- 
sides you read your copy of Construction 
Digest?” 


Of 1,020 questionnaires distributed, 
381 or 37.4% were returned! This tre- 
mendous reaction proves that readers of 
construction publications read and act on 
the information contained in Construction 
Digest. 


Project this ratio throughout the entire 


*From a readership analysis by Industrial 
Research, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


STRUCTION 


Over 8800 Readers 


5.25 READERS PER COPY 
OF CONSTRUCTION DIGEST!" 


In a $7-billion annual construction market 








circulation and you get a total of over 
45,000 readers in the $7-billion annual 
construction market of Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. (Including Northern Kentucky 
and St. Louis trading areas.) 


To get your share of the annual $7-bil- 
lion Tri-State treasure, USE Construction 
Digest—where reader interest is highest 

. where reader action is greatest! 


Names of respondents 
available on request. 





GEST 


Indianapolis 











IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Helping Advertisers Sell the Steel Industry Since 1907 ! 
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or services—supplied to the $2,000,000,000 


4: Annual Steel Mill Market! 


Put the products, equipment or 
services you supply to the steel 
industry “on display” in the 
IRON AND STEEL ENGINEER 
—and watch your sales increase. 
It provides a “show place” for 
your products in this two billion 
dollar annual market — reaching 
every important buyer in the 
industry at a cost of only a few 
pennies a copy. 


Write for N.LA.A. Sales Pres- 
entation Outline! 








MARKETING AIDS 
begins on p. 207 


1004/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Characteristics of films 
for packages analyzed 

Canadian Packaging, Toronto, has re- 
printed in 12-page booklet form a special 
report originally carried in its July, 1955, 
issue, discussing the qualities of several 
types of film used in packaging, and the 
suitability of each in different types of 


operation. 


1005/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
49 ways direct mail 
can help vour business 

H. R. (‘Pete’) Hoke, Jr., vice-president, 
The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, 
is the author of “How Direct Mail Can Fit 
Into Your Business,’ current issue of Ten- 
sion Envelope Corp.'s Envelope Economies. 
In the 20-page booklet, the writer points 
out that lack of customer contact causes 
a high percentage of business failure, and 
shows how direct mail can cure this evil. 

A chart, "49 ways direct mail can be 
put to work in your business,” occupies 
the booklet's center spread, while another 
double page layout lists both positive and 
negative factors to keep in mind when 


planning sales promotion activities. 


1006/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market study appears 
for oil-fired heating boilers 

The first annual ‘Study of the Market 
and Trends in Oil-Fired Boiler Heating, 
has been issued by Fueloil & Oil Heat, 
New York. The 16-page survey report 
breaks down the existing market by state 
locations and offers a state analysis of 
1954 sales in this field. Product features 
that influence dealers, buying prc 
in the industry, and an explanation of the 
nearly 40,000,000 service and delivery 
calls made annually, together with possi- 
bilities inherent in these contacts for sales 
of accessories and modernization mate 


rials are features of the report. 


1007/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to do big things 
in very little space 

Described as the only available text- 
book on an advertising medium that has 
trebled since the war, an_ illustrated 
“Guide to Postmark Advertising” has been 
issued by Pitney-Bowes, Stamford, Conn., 
manufacturers of postage meters. Five 
pages of exhibits of all types of postmark 
promotional devices, a page of examples 
of the medium used as a campaign device 
and a spread on "How to Prepare Post- 
mark Ads’’ are among the booklet's fea- 


tures. 
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1008/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
654-plant survey tells all 
about market for iron, steel 

The market for irons and steels in origi- 
nal equipment and other hard goods 
manufacturing plants has been analyzed 
in a survey conducted by Materials & 
Methods, New York. 

This 15-page study, based on informa- 
tion obtained from 654 plants in the United 
States, includes market data on carbon, 
stainless, tool, low-alloy and _ high-alloy 
steels; gray, malleable, ductile and 
wrought iron. The study reports the forms 
in which each iron or steel is used, such 
as strip, sheet, bars, tubing, forgings and 
castings. All data are broken down by 
industry according to the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification system. Other informa- 
tion shows what kind of technical informa- 
tion is preferred by the men who select 
and specify irons and steels for product 
design and manufacture. 


1009/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to sell the $10 billion 
American restaurant market 

A yearly dollar volume of $16 billion 
is now being done by the restaurant- 
institutional market, according to the new 
32-page booklet, “The American Restau- 
rant Market,” just released by American 
Restaurant, Chicago. Of this, $10 billion 
is done by the restaurant segment of the 
market alone. 

Replete with a wealth of new restau- 
rant market data . . . geographical dis- 
tribution, breakdown of expenditures and 
buying habits . . . this comprehensive 
book provides an easy-to-read, over-all 
picture of the restaurant industry as it 
operates today, as the nation’s fourth 
largest market. 


1010/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New deal in covering 
building materials market 

An 18-state market stretching from 
Pennsylvania to Nebraska and from Ar- 
kansas to Minnesota is covered by three 
building materials publications that have 
formed an association. The three are the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Retail 
Lumberman and Wood Construction & 
Building Materialist. Their association, 
headquartered in Minneapolis, is the 
Building Materials Associated Publications. 


- s 
4d 





Use these return cards 
for publications 
mentioned on this page 


iealend-<—-lamele} fonter= 


4 * Send for these helpful selling tools 


The association offers a four-page folder 
telling about the publications, their market 
and their combination rate plan. 


1011/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to reach the big 
metal plating market 

Plating, Newark, N. J., offers its hand- 
some and readable market and media 
data file, which follows the recommended 
NIAA outline. The file tells the scope of 
the market (8,000 plants with more than 
$1 billion worth of plating and finishing 
equipment), and it lists hundreds of prod- 
ucts that the industry buys besides giving 
information on the publication’s circula- 
tion, editorial policy, rates and mechanical 
requirements. 


1012/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New stick-on badges 
for meetings, conventions 

If you're planning a big sales meeting 
or press party or are on a convention 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5510 


committee, you should know about stick- 


on identification badges. They have ad- 
hesive backing so they stick right onto 
clothing, but don’t harm the fabric... 
eliminate pin-pricked fingers and lost 
badges. Jack-Bilt Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
offers a folder telling all about them. 


1013/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Help in merchandising 
all the way through 

Many companies selling to industry 
neglect point-of-purchase displays and 
merchandising . . . they think such things 
don’t apply to them. But here’s a booklet 
which could show them they're wrong and 
also how they can improve the situation. 
The book is offered by Advertising Metal 
Display Co., Chicago. It is made up of 
dozens of illustrations showing how prod- 
ucts ranging from bolts to building ma- 
terials can be displayed attractively so 
as to increase sales. The booklet also in- 
cludes a section on signs. 
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* Send for these helpful selling tools 


1014/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Facts about a new 
packaging publication 

Package Engineering, Chicago, which 
will publish its first issue next January, 
offers a folder describing its field, the 
buying influences in that field, its circula- 
tion and its editorial content. 


1015/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to sell well 
in three dimensions 

A “Handbook of Selling in Three Di- 
mensions,” offered by Ivel Corp., New 
York, lays down six “rules” of good ex- 
hibit and display technique, then it goes 
on to help you live up to those rules by 
giving information on such things as use 
of charts and maps, audience participation, 
models, dramatics, illusions, lighting, mo- 
tion, display packaging and presentation. 
The booklet includes a 10-point checklist 
to keep you from getting off the beam 
in planning your exhibit. 


m 





os 


101G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s a display you can 
carry in one hand 

Display Guild, New York, offers a fold- 
er describing its “Present-tainer,”” a com- 
plete display unit that fits into a compact 
carrying case and weighs only 32 pounds. 
Made of aluminum, the assembled unit 
forms an easel (adjustable to from 30” to 
66" height) and a 30x60" panel, which 
bears the sales or training message. 


1017/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here is the best 
in business letterheads 

If you’re thinking of redesigning your 
letterhead for better promotional impact, 
this brochure offered by Gilbert Paper 
Co., Menasha, Wis., might give you some 
ideas. The brochure contains samples of 
the winning letterheads in the annual 
competition sponsored by the Lithogra- 
phers National Association. The samples 
show how each winner's letterhead de- 
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CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond Jan. 15, 1956 


sign puts across the nature of the business 
and company and does it attractively. 


1018/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to cut waste in ‘today’s 
most wasteful advertising’ 
“Catalogs & Literature: Today's Most 
Wasted Advertising” is the title of a book- 
let offered by the Biddle Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. The booklet urges advertisers to design 
literature and catalogs with the eyes of 
a department store manager, arranging 
them so as to direct the readers into the 
piece much as the placement of mer- 
chandise leads customers through a retail 
store. The booklet gives concrete tips on 
how to go about producing such literature. 


1019/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Need help with displays? 
. » here are some samples 
Functional Display, New York, offers a 
file folder containing eight illustrations of 
its lightweight, economical displays. The 
displays, all made of wood and aluminum, 
weigh about 140 pounds each, cost from 
$335 to $445 and are expandable to fit 
various booth sizes. 


1020/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Homework for admen 


who want to do better 
Some of the best industrial advertising 


of 1954 is reproduced in this booklet of- 
fered by Business Week, New York. The 
52 black-and-white ads are those that 
won top Starch ratings when they ran in 
Business Week last year. If you want to 
know what kind of ads readers read, 
here’s a document for you to study. 


1021/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s your market for all 
types of engineering materials 
Materials & Methods, New York, offers a 
market and media data file, which gives 
market information for suppliers of iron, 
steel, nonferrous metals, nonmetallic ma- 
terials, parts and shapes, finishes and 
coatings and related materials processing 
equipment. The booklet follows the recom- 
mended NIAA outline and includes data 
on the publication’s circulation, editorial 
scope and mechanical requirements. 





Use these return cards 
for publications 
mentioned on this page 





Plis Coverage 


For Your GROWING 
Southern Markets 





1. ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 





Southern Advertising and Pub- 


lishing. Covers advertisers, sales and ad- 
vertising managers and their advertising 


agencies. {- 


New South Baker. Founded 1910. A 
welcome aid for the rapidly expanding South- 


ern baking industry. 

FOOD Oana 
Southern Food Processor. 
Reaches the leading processors, packing in 
cans, glass and frozen packages. 





2. BAKING 














4. GARMENT MANUFACTURING 





Southern Garment Manufac- 


turer. Spokesman of and friend to this 
two-billion-dollar Southern giant. 


— 


FERTILIZER 








Commercial Fertilizer. Founded 
1910. Leader in the mammoth fertilizer in- 
dustry, national and international coverage. 





é. JEWELRY 





Southern Jeweler. Jewelers in the 
South share generously in rising Southern in- 
comes. Full coverage of retailers and whole- 
salers. 





PULP AND PAPER é 





Southern Pulp and Paper Man- 


ufacturer. National circulation, intensive 
coverage of the South’s expanding paper and 


pulp industry. V- 


8. PRINTING 
Southern Printer. Reaches commer- 
cial printers and newspaper mechanical 
superintendents. 











9. STATIONERY AND OFFICE EQUIP. 





Southern Stationer and Office 


Outfitter. Full coverage of leading sta- 
tioners and office supply houses. 


ABERNETHY PUBLICATIONS 


ERNEST H. ABERNETHY, President | 
75 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 





Advertiser changes. . 
Jack C. H. Stearns . . has been elected to 
the newly created position of executive 
vice-president, Dow Chemical International 
Ltd. and Dow Chemical Inter-American 
Ltd. of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. He has been with Dow Chemical 
since 1937. 


Hall 


John W. Hall . . has been named director 
of advertising and sales promotion, Na- 
tional-U. S. Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa. 
He formerly was manager of the engi- 


neering service department of National 
Radiator before it merged with U. S. Radi- 


ator. 


Charles A. Bryant . . former assistant ad- 
Mid-Continent Supply 
Co., has been named advertising manager, 


vertising manager, 


Baroid Div., National Lead Co., Houston, 
Tex. 


Howard V. Williams . . 
manager of 


has been named 
the advertising department, 
New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn. He was formerly in their sales de- 


partment. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. . . New 
York, has 


changes: David T. Marvel, vice-president, 


announced tthe following 
has been named vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Metals Div.; E. W. Sherman, 
former sales manager of the Metals Div., 
has been named sales manager for all 
brass products, and H. F. Devens, former 
assistant to the general manager, has 
been named sales manager for roll bond 


products. 


James G. Wikoff former 


order 


manager, 
Steel 
Middletown, O., has been named manager 


department, Armco Corp., 


of the newly formed sales service depart- 
ment. 


John L. Bradley . 


market development, Magnatran Inc., has 


former manager of 


been named assistant manager of ad 


vertising and sales promotion, Ampex 
Corp., Redwood City, Cal. The company 
is a manufacturer of magnetic tape re- 
corders. 


Continued on page 210 


PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 


WORLD-WIDE QUARTERLY 
REFERENCE OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


@ Reaches Men of the 5 Major 
Divisions of the Petroleum Industry 


| @ With 30,000 Additional Readers— 


Attracted by Editorial Service 
and P.E.’s Long Active Life 


The operating men of the five major divi- 


| sions of the petroleum industry —producing, 
| drilling, pipe lining, natural gasoline, refining 
| —make up the audience served by PETROLEUM 


EQUIPMENT. The oil industry’s most influen- 
tial specifying and buying group, these men 
are responsible for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 90% of all petroleum equipment in 
use. Built from lists supplied by the oil com- 
panies themselves, PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT’S 
distribution enables you to reach selected engi- 
neers, superintendents, purchasing agents. 
foremen, tool pushers and drillers. 
PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT presents news 
of products, literature, and personnel in 
a way that invites response. More than 
3,000 certified, quality inquiries are re- 


| ceived from every issue — representing 
| action from a substantial part of the cir- 


culation. 


| 30,000 additional readers 


In a 1955 readership survey, domestic 


| readers were asked, “How many other of your 
| associates read your copy?” Of the 943 usable 
| replies received, 719 readers stated that their 
| copies were read by others in management, 
| subordinate or other groups in their organiza- 
| tions. This extra readership gives PETROLEUM 
| EQUIPMENT an estimated average of 4.7 
| readers per copy—providing its intensive pene- 


tration throughout the petroleum industry . . . 
a “bonus” audience because P.E. rates are 


based on its 12,000 world-wide distribution. 
| Send for the 1955Media Data File with circu- 
| lation breakdown by major divisions of the 
petroleum industry. 


Published by 
PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


ey, in association with 
Chicago @ Cleveland 
| Washington, D. C. Yee SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Oregon PUBLISHING CORP. 


Coral Goran r*ereis*® 30 Church St, N. Y., 7, N. Y. 
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Gn technical newstcork coprectally 


No Program 
Is Better Than 
Its Planning 


To plan and to produce are 
different activites at different 
levels — both essential to doing 
the kind of technical newswork 
which shows up on the sales curve. 


For most of our clients we 
perform both functions. 


But — lately — several good 
friends in industrial marketing 
have said, “We need your 
experience and scope to help us 
plan, but we'd like to produce 
by ourselves.” 


And that’s OK with us. The 
more inside men you school to 
professional excellence in 
technical communications, the 
better you build for tomorrow 
— in public relations, in sales, 
and in sales promotion. 


Accordingly, after nine years of 
selling the think and the sweat as 
a unit, we announce that we have 


Planning For Sale 


We offer this new service 
for do-it-yourself marketers 
on a per diem basis. 


Although the daily rate’s 
high (because our principals 
do the job) the 


monthly fee is low. 


As a sample agenda for 

Session No. 1 let us suggest: 
What technical publicity 
techniques best fit (a) your special 
way of selling, (b) your special 
sales objectives of the moment, 
(c) the trends in technical 

media, and (d) the resources 

and skills you already possess. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Advertiser changes 


begins on p. 209 


John E. Shreve . . former manager-sales, 
Canadian Zurn Engineering Ltd., Montreal, 
has been named managing director in 
charge of Zurn’s expanded operations in 


Canada. 


Fryer 
Thomas J. Delaney . . former director of 
sales promotion and advertising, Autocar 
Div., White Motor Co., 
named director of advertising and 


Cleveland, has 
been 
company, and 


sales promotion for the 


R. A. Fryer, former manager of the sales 


promotion department, has been named 


assistant director of the enlarged depart- 


ment. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. . . St. Louis, has 


fo 


announced the following changes in its 


Arthur P. 


Kroeger, a director of sales, was named to 


organic chemicals division: 


the newly-created position of associate 
director of marketing for the division, and 
Cyrus W. Merrell, a director of sales, was 


named assistant to the director of market- 


- ing, also a new position. 


Alex M. Butkowsky .. former art director, 
Burndy Engineering Co., Norwalk, Conn., 
advertising 


has been named assistant 


and sales promotion manager. 
Ralph A. Crane . . has been named mar- 
ket research manager, 
icals Div., Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
He has been with Du Pont since 1940. 


“Kinetic’’ Chem- 


Stephen M. Hill . . has been named a 
market analyst, commercial research de- 
Co., Mil- 


partment, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


waukee. 


Seymour Millerman . . has been named 
advertising manager, Signal-Stat Corp., 
Brooklyn manufacturer of directional sig- 
nals. He formerly served in a similar ca- 


pacity for Choldun Mfg. Corp. 


John R. Sweeny .. has been elected vice- 


president in charge of sales, Porcelain 


Metal Products Co., Carnegie, Pa. 


advertising 
has been 


Jack A. Pescheck former 
H. Brady Co., 
Continued on page 211 


manager, W. 


| 





WORLD 
CONSTRUCTION 


key EXPORT buyers 
monthly! 


MARKET: 

In 1954, over $440 million of 
“construction, excavation and min- 
ing equipment” was exported by 
U.S. manufacturers. Data now avail- 
able indicate that this figure will be 


| even larger for 1955. For each of 





the years 1951 to 1954 such sales 
have ranged between $400 and $500 


_ million, in spite of the increasing 


economic recovery of Europe and 
increased competition from foreign 
manufacturers. 


A breakdown of the 1954 exports 
of construction, excavation and min- 
ing equipment, by area of destina- 
tion is shown below: 


Value of Exports 
(millions) 


Area of Destination 


Canada and Northern 
North America 


Southern North America ... 
South America 





GILLETTE’S WORLD CONSTRUCTION 


is distributed to 10,000 English reading 
government officials, contractors, engi- 
neers, importers and agents in the Eastern 
Hemisphere — Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia; New Zealand and Island pos- 
sessions. 


WORLD CONSTRUCTION 


22 W. Maple Street Chicago 10, Illinois 


* * *& A GILLETTE PUBLICATION x * * 








Advertiser changes 
begins on p, 209 


named advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Gleason Corp., Milwaukee wheel 
and caster maker. 


Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
nounced 


. - Pittsburgh, has an- 
the following appointments in 
their Delta Power Tool Div.: Robert B. 
Humphrey, former New York district man- 
ager for the division, has been named re- 
gional manager of the newly-created East- 
Central region and Byron E. Coon, former 
Western regional manager has_ been 
named sales promotion and merchandising 


manager of the division. * 
Agency changes. . 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. . . Cleveland, has 
been named to handle advertising, market 
research and public relations for Tectum 
Div., Peoples Research & Mfg. Co., New- 


ark, O. Tectum is a wood fiber material 
widely used in construction. 


former account execu- 
joined 


Lionel Ormsby . . 
tive, Dozier Eastman & Co.,: has 
Charles Bowes Advertising, Los Angeles, 


as an account executive. The agency has 
been named to handle advertising for 
Axelson Mfg. Co., Div. of U. S. Industries, 
produc- 


petroleum 


and manufacturer of 
tion equipment. 





Rich 


Henry H. Rich . . formerly with O’Grady- 


Anderson-Gray, has joined Fensholt Ad 


vertising Agency, Chicago, as an account 
executive. 

Hutchins Advertising Co. Rochester, 
N.Y., has the following new accounts: 
Will Corp., Rochester laboratory supply 
house and Rochester Can Co., producers 


of galvanized ware. 


Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield Advertising . 
Los Angeles, has the following new ac- 
counts: Arnold Magnetics Co., Culver City, 


Cal. makers 
DeMornay-Bonardi, 


of microwave 


equipment, and 


coil-winding machines; 
Pasadena manufacturer 


D 7 
rierson- 


Holt Electronics, Venice, Cal., communica- 


tion equipment manufacturer. 


Ross Advertising Peoria, Ill., will 
handle advertising for Pace Maker Chim 
ney Corp., Chillicothe, Il. 


Feeley Advertising Agency . . New York 


has been named 


advertising and public 


relations counsel for Mackintosh-Hemphill 


Div./ E. 
division makes 


W. Bliss Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The 


metalworking equipment. 


Wehner Advertising Agency . . Newark 
N. J., has been named to handle adver 
tising for Aeroil Products C S. Hacken 


sack, N. J. producer of construction equi 


ment. 


Gauge Associates 
will handle trade 
for Gates 


Engineering Co., 


Wilmington, De 


publication advertising 


protective coating manufacturer. 


Creamer-Trowbridge Co. . . Providence 


| oa 2 
tising for 


United 
Cranston, R. I. 


has been named to handle adver- 


Wire & Supply 


Continued on page 212 








“A profit-packed 
circulation 
that's countable" 








PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


130 EAST 59th STREET - 


PLAZA 3-9177 °- 







Efficient generator of heat, but today’s 

plumbing contractor often does more business with 
a briefcase. Many a plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning contractor is a big business operator 
...Marshalling men and equipment for schools, 
hospitals, residential and huge commercial 
developments. Whether you sell tools or trucks, 
tubs or typewriters... this kind of plumber is your 
prospect... and the best way to reach him is 
through PHB... the magazine that sells best 


because it tells readers most about their business. 
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MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 


FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


[] See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains: 


T 


otal Paid ....UP 20.2% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 31.3% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer 
Wooden Container 
Millwork, Sast 
aM 


UP 50.9% 
and Door Mfrs. 
Planir 5 
Furr tu Fixture 
Cabinet Mfr 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs. 
Large Industrial Plants 
with Woodworking Shops 


Percentage 


UP 19.3% 
and 


UP 18.4% 


_UP 31.6% 
UP 14.39 


Renewe 


(November 1952 to date) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi-bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and produc- 
tion men — the men who make the buy- 
ing decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask 
our advertisers! 

[] Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


[] Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


= wooo 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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Agency changes 

begins on p. 211 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwaukee, 
has announced the formation of a separate 
public relations division within their 
agency framework, and Marvin L. Rand, 
has been named di- 


account executive, 


rector of the division. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Chicago will handle advertising for Han- 
Beloit, Wis. 


spraying 


son Chemical Equipment Co. 
manufacturer of agricultural 


equipment. 


Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick . . New York, 
has been appointed agency by American 
Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J. maker of 


printing equipment. 


the facult 


has 


Roland Cook . 


of Baldwin-Wallace 


. formerly on 


College, been 


named assistant director of market re- 


search, Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland. 
Charles Rider . . formerly with Bradbury 
Sayles, O'Neill Co., has 


G. M. 


joined the media 


department of Basford Co., New 


York. 


Richard La Fond Advertising 

York, will handle advertising for Trucktor 
Corp., Mountainside, N. J. 

The Buchen Co... handle 
advertising for Schield Bantam Co., Wav 


Chicago, will 


erly, Ia. producer of truck-mounted cranes 
and excavators. 

A. LeRoy Lightner, Jr. .. formerly with 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Reading, Pa., 


has joined 


as an account executive. 
- has acquired the fa 


Abbott 
organization 


The McCarty Co. . 
cilities and personnel of 
Co., 
will 
Chicago, located 
N. Michigan. 


} 


Kimbal 


Chicago, and the new 
be known as The McCarty Co. of 
520 


in new offices at 


James E. Keefe . . former field sales repre- 
sentative, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
has joined the account management staff, 


Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . Cleveland, has been 
appointed to handle advertising for Per- 
fection Steel Body Co., Galion, O. manu- 


facturer of materials handling equipment. 


Richard La Fond Advertising . . New York, 
has been named to handle advertising 
and public relations for Metal Textile Corp., 
Roselle, N. J. manufacturer of knitted wire 
products. 


Continued on page 221 
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16,741 


ADDITIONAL CIRCULATION 


at uo extra cost 


Ae CONCRETE 


WHEN YOU BUY BGs tait ta 


11,435 


CIRCULATION 
HERE 


MAILED AS 
SEPARATE 
PUBLICATION 





YOU GET: 


16,741 
ADDITIONAL 
CIRCULATION 





28,176 


1. THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER is dis- 
tributed as a completely self-con- 
tained publication to a selected list 
of known buyers of equipment in the 
concrete industries. 


. For the benefit of PIT AND QUARRY 
readers who also produce Ready-Mix 
Concrete and Precast Concrete Units, 
THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER is 
bound in and distributed as a special 
section of PIT AND QUARRY. 


This ADDITIONAL CIRCULATION 
through two-way distribution . . . assures 
you of complete and maximum coverage of 
the Concrete This combination 
offers you the largest circulation, keeping 
pace with the rapid strides of the concrete 
industries with effective and concentrated 
coverage. The advertising rates for the 
CONCRETE MANUFACTURER include ALL 


copies. 


Industries. 


Write for market information 


Ae CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURER 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





- PROMOTION 
» IDEAS. 


‘Par’ for this course helps 
Carboloy salesmen close sales 


Industrial advertising and public- 
ity is helping to close sales for 
Carboloy Dept. of General Electric, 
Detroit. 

It's done with what Carboloy 
calls its “PAR” book which 
stands for “Publicity and Advertis- 
ing Reprints.” Charles E. St. Thom- 
as, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, says the book, a 
loose-leaf affair, contains reprints 
of five recent business paper ar- 
ticles and two ads for Carboloy. 
Both the articles and the ads offer 
case history applications of Carbo- 
loy carbide tools. 

Copies are placed in the sales- 
men’s hands. As a salesman closes 
an interview, he can remind the 
customer he’s buying quality, not 
price, and conclude: “... but don’t 
take my word for it; perhaps I 


be planned by the types of men 
who will attend it,” said Cummins- 
Chicago Corp.’s executive vice-pres- 
ident John Jones. 

The salesmen set up an agenda 
that included these points, all of in- 
terest to the salesman in the field: 
(1) ways to increase sales, (2) fu- 
ture sales potentials, (3) field serv- 
ice problems, (4) competition, (5) 
new product promotion, (6) meth- 
ods to make the salesman’s time 
more effective and productive. 

The “field directors’ meeting” also 
was utilized to bring the salesmen 
and the company’s advertising agen- 
cy, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, to- 


gether, so that the agency could 
present its promotion and marketing 
plans and so the salesmen could get 
a better idea of the agency’s func- 
tion and a clearer knowledge of the 
advertising and sales promotion 
program. 


Been burglarized lately? 
- . it could make promotion 


One day last summer the local 
newspaper at Quincy, Cal., ran a 
story telling of a burglary in which 
$2,600 worth of goods, including 
five chain saws, was stolen. 

The burglarized business, Addi- 
son & DuPont, turned this setback 
into a promotional asset by running 
an ad in the same issue that carried 
the burglary story. 

“Even a stupid thief,” the ad be- 
gan, “is smart enough to choose 
Homelite Chain Saws.” The ad 
wound up with: “We still have the 
largest stock of saw chains in North- 
ern California.” 


Continued on page 214 





Were Ashi 
Gon Tt 


We want your honest opinion concerning merits or demerits of The 


Armstrong Tire News. All you have to do is check off the square 
according to how you honestly feel. Don’t flatter us unless you sim 
cerely think we deserve it. On the other hand, don’t “’knock’’ us un 
less you have real reason, We need honest criticism. We need con 
structive criticism. We want to give you what you want in your mag 


can leave this [the PAR book] 
with you to look over at your 
convenience. It shows you how 
others have used our product.” 

The salesman attaches his card 
to the book as he hands it over. 

The book is brought up to date 
each month, with new article and 
ad reprints replacing the old. 


Regular Features 





Feature Story of General Interest * 





Feature Story with Armstrong Tie-in 





Distributor Story 
Departments in the Company 
Salesman Story 


Product Story 





—— a | 


For a top-notch sales meeting, 
- - get top salesmen’s help 


Factorially Speaking 





Dealers’ Corner 














in The Spotlight 





Believing that successful sales- 
men know field conditions and 
problems best, Cummins-Chicago 
Corp., Chicago, asked seven of its 
top salesmen to help plan a national 
sales convention for all company si 
and distributor sales personnel. 

The salesmen were called into 
Chicago for a two-day “field di- 
rectors’ meeting” with company top 
management. 

“This meeting justifies our think- 
ing that a well-rounded, highly in- 
formative sales convention can best 


I think there should be more 





I think there showld be less 





Comments 








* Stories with general reader interest as oyster story. (Over please) 











What'll Ya Have? .. Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, 
Conn., sent customers and distributors this questionnaire to find 
what kind of editorial matter they want in company’s external 
publication, “Armstrong Tire News." The questionnaire also had 


questions on its reverse side. 
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THE $0 TH is your 


BIGGEST MARKET 
quae 
textile 
e 


covers it like a blanket! 








Textile Bulletin is the only exclusively 
Spin-Weave journal of the textile 
industry. 


It is edited solely for the men who own 
and operate Southern mills . . . deals 
only with problems and_ conditions 
which exist in Southern Spin-Weave 
mills and processing plants. The South- 
ern Slant is a precious plus .. . found 
only in Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Bulletin gives complete—100% 
—coverage of the South’s Spin-Weave 
mills and their dyeing and finishing 
plants. 


poems §=SPECIAL NOTE! 


If you sell the whole textile field 


COMBINATION RATES 


for Textile Bulletin and the Knitter 


for details. 








PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE 

NORTH CAROLINA 


*The Southern Spin- 
Weave market alone 
accounts for more 
than 75% of the 
total Spin- Weave in- 
dustry in the United 
States. 
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will save you even more. Write us . 








SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


begins on p. 213 

Needless to say, Addison & Du- 
Pont is the Homelite Saw dealer in 
Quincy. 


The incident was reported 
perhaps in hopes of capitalizing on 
future burglaries . . . in “Sawdust,” 
the monthly dealer publication of 
the Homelite Corp., of Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 





pares comes wen ee ere 


CORRUGATED IS STRONG... 





CORRUGATED bulk container holds halt a ton, 
repiaces 5 drums, costs up to 75°, teas 








Teamwork... Here’s how cartoon and 





CORRUGATED (S ECONOMICAL 











CORRUGATED PRUTECTS FRO 














Just for fum .. These cartoons show some of other features booklet pushes. 


How to follow all the 
way through in promotion 


Users of corrugated paper con- 
tainers lately have been receiving 
an amusing booklet which features 
a lovable . . . and versatile . 
dinosaur. 

And thereby hangs a long promo- 
tional tale, which begins with the 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

The company has been running a 
campaign of full-page ads in Busi- 
ness Week promoting corrugated 
containers. Langston does not make 
such containers, but it does make 


the machinery that makes them. So 
the company’s ads have been pro- 
moting not its own products but its 
customers’. 

Now Langston has gone one step 
further with its dinosaur booklet. 
In each of the 13 spreads in the 
booklet, the cartoon dinosaur is fea- 
tured on the opening page of the 
spread demonstrating (in his own 
way) one of the advantages of cor- 
rugated containers. On the opposite 
page, is a reprint of one of Business 
Week ads, which pushes the same 
feature that the dinosaur is pushing 
on the opposite page. 

The booklet shows Langston cusé 

Continued on page 215 





The ONE impression power 
that sparks progressive 
railroading! 


NOW! 6 NEW features 
giving even GREATER 
editorial and advertis- 
ing IMPACT! 


1. ENLARGED EDITORIAL STAFF 
Now EIGHT full-time editors- 
including famed railroad writ- 
er Nancy Ford, our new Spe- 
cial Features Editor. Also 
exclusive correspondents in 
Washington, Pacific Coast and 
Europe. 


2. CLEARER WRITING ; 
Robert Gunning Associates 
counsels Modern Railroads’ 
staff on “Clear Writing.” 


3. R. O. EASTMAN 
Editorial Readership Research 
now employed exclusively by 
MODERN RAILROADS in 
the railroad field. 


4. STARCH ADVERTISING 
READERSHIP REPORTS 
Now available exclusively in 
the railroad field through 
MODERN RAILROADS. 


5. A NEW KIND OF PROMOTION 
PACKAGE 

Merchandises advertising to 
company salesmen—most im- 
pressively. 4-color folder—dis- 
play easels—advance industry 
and personnel news—all sent 
direct to salesmen. 


6. INCREASED CIRCULATION 
COVERAGE. 
22,513-BPA audit. More than 
DOUBLE the coverage of any 
other railway publication. 
Greater WORLD WIDE Cov- 
erage, too. ..and ALL at the 
lowest cost per thousand, ALL 
KEY readers! 


EXCEPTIONAL EDITORIAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS PLUS DOMINANT, 
‘‘Key Man ONLY'’’ COVERAGE 
MAKES MODERN RAILROADS THE 
KEEN ADVERTISER'S CHOICE... 
today MORE advertisers invest 
MORE dollars — issue by issue — 
in MODERN RAILROADS, than in 
ANY THREE OTHER RAILWAY PUB- 
LICATIONS COMBINED! Write! for 
newly-revised NIAA Media and 
Market outline. 4 
NB 


MODERN RAILROADS 77% 


201 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL 
PHONE: STate 2-412] 
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tomers and prospects how the com- 
pany is promoting their products. 
But its use doesn’t end there. 

The company also supplies quan- 
tities of the booklets, at cost, to cus- 


| tomers and prospects who want to | 
use them for their own promotion. | 
| There’s plenty of space for the con- | 


tainer maker’s imprint on the back 
of the booklet. 


Are you promoting service? 
Dictaphone does it with a tag 


It pays to advertise .. . 
phone Corp. obviously knows that. 
This editor just returned from 


lunch and turned to his dictaphone | 
machine to find a 3x5” tag affixed, 


carrying a headline: “Your Dicta- 


phone machine has just been in- | 
It was a | 


spected and _ serviced. 
pleasure to serve you.” 


Below the heading is a small 


| photo and a selling message for a 
| new model in the line. 


Post card business digest 


| promotes Inland Steel 


Every Monday some 5,000 cus- 
tomers of Inland Steel, Chicago, re- 
ceive a post card giving a digest of 
the previous week’s business condi- 


| tions. 


There are 20 headings on the 
card, starting off with “bank clear- 
ings,’ “bituminous coal output” and 
“business failures” and ending with 
“steel production,” “wholesale food 
price index” and “wholesale price 
index.” 

Under each of the headings, the 
card tells the amount of business 
transacted during the week in that 
particular segment of the economy, 
compares it with the previous week 
and with a week one year ago. 

Inland used to get this informa- 
tion from Dow-Jones, but now the 
digest is compiled on a free lance 
basis by a Wall Street Journal staff 
member. At the bottom of the card 
is Inland’s signature, one line of 
promotional copy and a list of the 
company’s products. 

Inland has been sending the card 
to customers for 10 to 12 years, re- 
ports advertising manager William 

Continued on page 216 
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America’s 
most urgent 


CITY STREETS! 


Half of all traffic volume is on city 
streets, only one-tenth of the Nation’s 
mileage. And these busy city streets, av- 
enues and boulevards will require $1.7 
billion in 1955 for maintenance of exist- 
ing streets and construction of new ones. 
This alone represents a major market for 
advertisers, but, in addition, hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year are spent on 
operation expenditures ... parking, street 
cleaning, street lighting, sidewalks, etc. 


Almost every type of equipment and 
material used in any phase of road con- 
struction, maintenance and operation is 
needed by the urban highway market. 


STREET ENGINEERING delivers 
every specifying and purchasing influence 
in the total maintenance and operations 
market. STREET ENGINEERING will 
go to over 14,000 persons, each individ- 
ually screened for his value to the ad- 
vertiser. With no need to conform to 
precedent or existing circulation patterns, 
“waste circulation” has been kept to an 
absolute minimum, STREET ENGINEER- 
ING’s circulation is 90.39% “effective,” 
a figure approached by no other publica- 
tion in its field. 


The Research Department of STREET 
ENGINEERING has prepared the fol- 
lowing reports, which are available on 
request : 


Facts and Figures on Your Expanding 
Street Market 


Truck Ownership of Cities in the 
United States 


Write for copies or more complete mar- 
ket information to... 


treet 
Engineering 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
22 W. MAPLE ST. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Automatic Control for . . | SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


INQUIRIES 
INQUIRIES 
INQUIRIES 
INQUIRIES 
INQUIRIES 
INQUIRIES 
INQUIRIES 


month after month from 
readers who buy and 
specify components, 
control equipment 

and systems. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


BS A Reinhold Publication 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 




















POLICE 
CHIEFS 


RUE HOUR ROLAE FAR OL COND OR ON ROI we UCR 








men who actually g U Y 


The Police Equipment market in the U.S. is 
tremendous—and GROWING| Police Chiefs 
today are actual Purchasing Agents, buying 
Weapons, Communications, Uniforms, Tires, 
Gas, Clothing Accessories, Parking Meters, 
etc.—arming and equipping over 250,000 
cops and employees! To cover this field 
selectively and completely —fo get your 
share of Police Business — TELL ‘em and 
SELL ‘em HERE. Get the full story TODAY! 





Notional Representative 


Wm. C. Cc o p Pg Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1}, Ill 
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| E. Geidt. “Surveys show that we 
| couldn’t turn the thing off now even 
| if we wanted to. . 
| Mr. Geidt says. 


. which we don’t,” 


“I don’t suppose anyone plans the 


whole week’s operations on the 


card’s information,” says Mr. Geidt. 
But he adds that many customers 
carry the cards around in their pock- 
ets or have them on their desks for 
easy reference to items of interest. 


One way to make sure 
salesmen push new product 


To make sure its salesmen pushed 
a new product, Malsbary Mfg. Co., 
Oakland, Cal., put an ad for the 
product on the back of the sales- 
men’s calling cards. 

The product was a new, 
price steam cleaning machine. The 
back-of-the-card ad was complete 
with a picture of the machine, 
headline, copy and signature. The 
company also made electros of the 
ad available to Malsbary jobbers. 


low- 


A helping hand is one 


| customers will remember 


When disastrous floods hit a six- 
state area in the northeastern 
United States during the 1955 hur- 
ricane season, Frederic B. Stevens, 


| Ine., Detroit, jumped in with some 


low keyed promotion which should 
make the company warmly remem- 


| bered in the stricken area. 


Stevens sent out a letter to cus- 


| tomers in the flood area which said, 


“We sincerely hope your plant was 


| not damaged. However, if any dam- 


age did occur . . . top priority will 
be extended to your area for the 
scheduling of Stevens service men, 
replacement parts and other sup- 


| plies or services by both the metal 
| finishing and foundry sales divi- 


sions of this company.” 
The letter ended with this prom- 
ise: “We at Stevens will do all in 


| our power to help you repair dam- 
| age and resume normal production.” 


Helpfulness like this in time of 


| need should help to give Stevens an 
| inside track when the emergency is 
| past. 


Lights Up . . Pretty visitor smiles as 
she hears Line Material story at airport 
exhibit. Small square in center of booth 


is for slide film presentation. 


Airport display booth promotes 
Line Material’s lights 


An audio-visual display booth is 
promoting lighting equipment of 
Line Material Co., Milwaukee, to 
air travelers. 

The exhibit, at Mitchell Field in 
Milwaukee, combines a slide film 
presentation, a recorded narration 
and a lighted product-in-use model. 

Line Material’s lighting equip- 
ment is used at the airport as land- 
ing lights, taxiway lights, ramp area 
lights and parking lot lights. Not 
only that, L-M equipment lights the 
highway leading into Milwaukee. 

That’s the story the air traveler 
gets from the booth. As the visitor 
lifts a receiver at the side of the 
booth, the show starts. A recorded 
narration describes the lighting 
equipment, illustrative color slides 
are projected onto a small screen 
and model lighting units in a plan 
view of the airport light up. 


Miniature outdoor posters go 
with toy trains; ad medium 


The latest in sales promotion is 
the miniature billboard, which now 
goes along with Lionel toy electric 
trains. 

An advertiser, industrial or con- 
sumer, can have his message printed 
on the miniature outdoor billboard 

Continued on page 217 





THIS 1$ THE 
LOCAL NEWS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS MEN 
WANT 


Vv All types of business 
transactions 
Bids pending, Bids let, Call 
for Bids 
Timber sales and facts 
Transportation news 
Financial news 
Contracts 
Permits 


THIS IS THE 
BUSINESS PAPER 
THAT PUBLISHES 

THE VITAL NEWS 

FOR THEM 


Daily TexsaalefCommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


NEW 


ATF 
Type 
Planning 
Book 


covers 173 
ATF Type 
Faces and 
1,246 
Ornaments 
and 
Accessories 


This 180-page book shows you the 
type which can add sparkle and inter- 
est to your layout, save expensive hand 
lettering costs...obtain unusual effects. 
Send $5 by check or money order for 
your copy to: 1.4.278 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
a subsidiary of 
Daystrom, Inc. 
200 Elmora Avenue 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Type faces shown are: Dom Casual; 
Gothic Condensed No. 529; 
Spartan Heavy; Bulmer. 
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posters for junior’s father to see 
and be reminded of until junior’s 
train wears out or is outgrown. And 
junior himself, who some day may 
be a customer, gets very familiar 
with your company or _ product 
name. 





WARNER & SWASEY 


REMINDER 


ATTENTION 
MR. 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


REMARKS 


SPECIAL INTEREST (PLEASE ciRCLE) 
E-c No.1 No.2 No.3 16" 
RAM No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
SADDLE 1-A 2-A 3-A 


1AC 2AC 
y"* 418 
% 14 


NEW: 
No.4 No.5 


4-A 1-A 2-A 3-A 4-A 


' ' 
1%" 2%" 6" 


No.10 No.11 No.12 No.11R 














Follow up . . After talking to a pros- 
the 
the 
form to 


pective customer, each salesman in 
exhibit at 
this 
jot down the customer's name, 


Warner & Swasey Co. 


Machine Tool show used 
title, etc. 
He circled 
which 


bottom). 


the machine or machines in 


the customer showed interest (at 
After the show, all 


were forwarded to the sales representa- 


such forms 


for 
the 


something 


in each customer's local 
For 


gave 
talk about 


tive area 


follow-up. regular customers, 


information salesmen 


further to on periodic sales 


calls. 


How to tell customers you 
make more than one product 


Is your company being “typed” 
by industry as a one-product firm? 


Many companies are having that | 


trouble these days despite the fact 
that they’ve diversified so that they 
are producing many more products 
for many more markets. One such 

Continued on page 218 








Automatic Control for . . 


BUYERS & 
SPECIFIERS 


BUYERS & 
SPECIFIERS 


BUYERS & 
SPECIFIERS 


BUYERS & 
SPECIFIERS 


of components, systems 
and control equipment 


are best reached through 


advertising in... 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


| & A Reinhold Publication 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





GIVES YOU 4-WAY COVERAGE 
OF THE GAS HEAT MARKET |. 
(A) GAS HEAT goes to Gas Heat 

dealers (Dealers sell, install and 

service 95% of all gas heating 
equipment of all kinds, plus acces- 
sory equipment). 


(B) GAS HEAT goes to Gas Com- 

\ pany men (Without their goodwill, 

4 knowledge, and acceptance, no gas 

heating equipment, water heaters, 

inc:nerators, space heaters, etc. can 

be sold and attached to their gas 
mains and distribution lines). 


(C) GAS HEAT goes to Distribu- 
tors, Jobbers, Agents. (These are 
the organizations or individuals who 
sell gas heating and accessory 
equipment and materials to the 
dealers). 

(D) GAS HEAT goes to Manufac- 
turers (These are the producers of 
equ.pment, who sell to dealers anc 
jobbers and who buy components, 
parts and accessories for ther 

} equipment) 


HEATING PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 36 


ra 


- 
1 (4 
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-TIDELANDS /” 


| + 


Alli 


PPT 


lif 


AND IT TAKES BILLIONS IN SUPPLIES, 
EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE TO GET IT OUT 


Tideland legislation, higher allowable daily produc- 
tion and vast reserves have made Offshore Drilling 
the major field of expansion for the petroleum 
industry. Development capital runs into billions. 
As a supplier of the petroleum industry this 
marine activity represents one of your finest 
markets. 

This big Offshore market is highly specialized — 
and OFFSHORE DRILLING is designed to appeal 
to its special interests and problems. Pin point 
your sales message in the magazine that gives 
maximum impact in this multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket . . . OFFSHORE DRILLING 


Circulation 


4,037 


624 GRAVIER ST. NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 
Phone RAymond 7388 


AN H. L. PEACE PUBLICATION 

















AE hisra/ 
PRESS 


delivers CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 
of KEY PURCHASING PERSONNEL 


When you buy THE MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL “PRESS”, your sales message 
is directed to key officials who have 
the power to effect purchases of 
presses and allied equipment. 


EDITORIAL 


The MODERN INDUSTRIAL ‘PRESS’ 
has endeavored to report completely 
and vividly on the vast technological 
advances in the press and allied 
equipment industries . . . along with 
current news of manufacturers and 
personnel. 


MARKET 


THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL “PRESS” 
is the only publication that draws a 
straight line through a scattered mar- 
ket, thus giving 100% coverage to 
= MANUFACTURERS and USERS 
~ St 

Forming 

Deep Drawing 
Forging 
Welding 


Stamping 
Pressing 
Fabricating 
e Assembling 

and Allied Equipment 


THE MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


published by Andresen Inc. 
P.O. Box 687, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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| 
| 


| 
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was the Mead Corp., Dayton, O., | 
which had become known over the | 
years only as a producer of printing | 
papers for the big national maga- | 


zines. 


But Mead had diversified. The 


problem was how to tell customers, | 


prospects and even company share- 
holders about the change. Mead 
solved the problem with two lively 
booklets, both with plenty of pic- 
tures. 

The first booklet, “Paper and 
People,” stressed the great variety 
of Mead printing and _ business 
papers. It was distributed to a list 
of 20,000 shareholders, prospects 
and customers in 1952. The mailing 
set off a flood of letters starting, 
“We never realized how many prod- 
ucts your fine company made. .” 

The second booklet now has gone 


| out to a similar list of 20,000. This 


one is entitled “Paper and Progress.” 
It stresses the use of paperboard in 
all types of packaging and other 
applications and points to the part 
Mead has played in developing such 
uses for paper products and in pro- 
ducing the paper products them- 
selves. 


National gives customers 
World Series “box seats” 


To take promotional advantage of 
the high interest in baseball at this 
time of the year, National Container 
Corp., New York, held three World 
Series parties starting with the 
opening game. 


The parties were held in a New | 
customers | 


York hotel. Each day, 
and other guests of the company 


| watched the Series on a 21” color 
| TV set. All were provided with 


official game programs and score- 


| cards. 

To make everything completely | 
| authentic, the buffet table was in | 
| the form of a hot dog stand, and 
uniformed hawkers went through | 
| the 


room shouting their wares: 


souvenirs, food and drinks. 


The release also says the Dodgers | 
must have been favored by the | 
| party goers because the theme of | 
the parties was “You're in the Na- | 


tional League.” ® 
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Contractors, gravel pit operators, and 
highway maintenance men want to see 
heavy materials handling equipment in 
action before they buy. 

Often the men responsible for such 
purchases cannot go to the equipment 
because they are too busy or the equip- 
ment is too far away. 

The Clark Equipment Company brings 
such machines to the purchaser thru 
the use of sound, color motion pictures. 
Of course a film has the added advan- 
tage of being able to show a variety of 
applications all over the United States. 
If your salesmen need a convincing, 
dramatic, and effective sales tool, why 
not investigate the use of films? 


Dilet- a Deoductions 


6425 North California Ave * Chicago 45 * Phone AM 2-414] 
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COAL MINING— 





Mine Operators rely on 


MINING 


COAL 





Coal Mining’s continuing re- 
ports on the growing importance 
of mine automation have won an 
eager audience of top men in 
bituminous and anthracite. They 
know that each issue contains 
valuable information on meth- 
ods, equipment and personnel. 

To reach men who buy, adver- 
tise in Coal Mining... the best read, 


most quoted coal publication. 
AA-1737 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 














October 


5- 9.. 


. American 


.-Truck Body & Equipment 


- National 


World Plastics Fair & Trade Ex- 
position, National Guard Armory, 
Los Angeles. 


Photoengravers Assn., 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


Assn., 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


Office Management Ex- 
position, Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. 


- National Electrical Industries Show, 


69th Regiment Armory, New York. 


-Society of Automotive Engineers, 


17-21.. 


24-26.. 


24-28 .. 


25-26 .. 


Nov. 
Si- 2... 


Aircraft Engineering Display, Ho- 
tel Statler, Los Angeles. 


Audio Fair, Hotel New Yorker, 


New York. 


National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing 10th Annual Confer- 
ence & Products Exhibit, Hotel 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


National Hardware Show, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 


National Metal Exposition & Con- 


gress, Convention Hall, Philadel- 


phia. 


43rd National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Chicago. Industrial 
safety sessions scheduled for Con- 
rad Hilton, Congress, Morrison & 


La Salle Hotels. 


National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 


Car- 
International 


Industrial Forum, 


Endowment 


Atomic 
negie 
Center, New York. 


National Motel Show, Morrison 


Hotel, Chicago. 


National Business Show, 69th & 
7lst Reg. Armories, New York. 


Office & Business Equipment Show, 
Hotel Sheraton, Cincinnati. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
National Meeting 
and Truck & Bus Engineering Dis- 


Transportation 


play, Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 


INDUSTRIAL 


SHOWS 





November 
l- 3.. Industrial 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh. 


Electrical Exposition, 


7- 8.. National Hotel Kings- 


bridge Armory, New York. 


Exposition, 


9-10.. Biennial Business Show, Memorial 


Auditorium, Buffalo, N. Y. 


14-16... Advertising Essentials Show, Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York. 


14-17..International Automation Exposi- 


tion, Chicago. 


14-17..International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, Dinner Key Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. 


14-18 .. Chicago Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering, Coliseum, 


Chicago. 


Dec. 
28- 1..All-Industry Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning Exposition, Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


December 

5- 9..Chemical Industries 
Commercial Museum & Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 


Exposition, 


10-14.. National Assn. of Display Indus- 


tries, Hotel New Yorker, New 


York. 


10-16... Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 
gress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 


land. 


27-30... Exposition of Science & Industry, 
Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. 


January, 1956 
6-10 .. National 
Madison 
York. 


Industry Show, 
Garden, 


Retail 


Square New 


Feb. 
28- 1.. National Automobile Dealers Body 
& Truck Equipment Exhibition, 
Armory, Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 
28- 2..American Road Builders 
Road Show, International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago. 


Assn. 


Feb. 
29- 1.. National Advertising Industries Ex- 
position, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 





M. W. Van Arsdale, executive 
V.P.,Wilson Steel & Wire Co. knows 
wire from bar stock to paper clips. He 
also knows that selling and advertis- 
ing of these products requires an 
approach that combines a sound base 
of matter-of-factness with a heavy 
seasoning of creative ingenuity. We’d 
like you to get to know his advertising 
agency, Grimm & Craigle, Inc. This 
acquaintance may lead to the kind of 
businesslike agency-client relation- 
ship that you’ve been looking for. 
Call us anytime. 


‘ Cd 


GRIMM & CRAIGIE, Inc. 
C -thoerlising 


201 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-8056 


Advertising, Sales and Merchandising Counsel to 
the Industrial and Hard Goods Markets 


Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM ...... 


TOP READERSHIP 


...In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period ending August, 
1955 Construction News Monthly published 
a total of 1,623 pictures, which included 604 
on-the-job action pictures and 2,082 pictures 
of identified personalities. 

* 
For the twelve month period, ending August, 
1955 Construction News Monthly published 
6,952 column inches of news and features. 

* 
For the twelve month period ending August, 
1955 Construction News Monthly and Con- 
struction News (weekly) published a total 
of 18,601 column inches of bid news. 

s 





For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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: Reprint of aditorial features 
a Send for available are offered here as a special 


wtuy SALESMAN és iecibie to iM readers Please 


e 
send number and name of 
WILL SELL MORE.. Trepr1n ts article with exact amount in 
coins, stamps or check to: The 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 

E. Illinois St., Chicago 
of Industrial Marketing Sorry, we can't handle credit 
orders under $1. We'll be happy 


to bill you for larger sums 


feature articles 





Your Ke swanrn | inventory can lead to ripest markets 
by Nathaniel R. Kidder, August, 1955. 25c 


Film ae! — obsolete machinery 


e 2 
259 Distributor urges cet gree to use more training ads 


Problems in Industrial Marketing, August, 1955. 10c 
THE PERFECT SALES KIT 


COMBINES A RING BINDER DISPLAY 


UNIT WITH HANDY ZIPPER CASE R25 Don't snub small space | ads . . they're bigger than you think 
Copy Chasers, June, 19 25¢ 


The story of Link-Belt Company and its marketing operations 
July, 1955. 50c 


Attracts and holds prospect’s atten- 
tion by setting up sales material at a R25 Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom at International 
etl e Via ] 
30° angle when he is standing, or by Paul R. Busey, May, 1955. 10¢ 
a 60° angle when he is sitting. Two R255 How SIC can give you he < cost I ad | ee of reaching markets 
<idder, May, 195 


pockets hold order pad, circulars, by Nathaniel R. 
‘ th f lo é — 
ee Coe 125 How to know today how much you will sell tomorrow 
i y Robert E. el ua 1955. 3 
SEND For Full Line Folder OY Paeee E. Hanae, NST. 3Se 


ioonties break record again, place 508.788 pages in business papers in ‘54 
pril, 19 40c 


“‘Droodles’ help sell Inland Steel's creosote oil 
by Merle Kingman, March, 1955. 35c 


How to get distributors excited about Sa product 
c 


1720 West Washington by Morris B. Rotman, February, 1955 


¥ How SIC can match media with on 
\ CBEASS 12, Mt. j by Kenneth L. Walters, February 


Board chairman surprise choice as Advertising Man of Year ; 
= Copy Chasers, including article by Walter P. Paepcke, January, 1955. 75c 


Se ee 


Get your 
share... 


~ 3 A me - . fast 














What do you need most to be an advertising manager? 
25c 


i by Robert G. Hill, November, 1954. 


Can you use inquiries as a gage of ad readership? 
by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1954. 40c 


Business paper volume to rise 5% to .—~ 000,000 in 1954 
by Angelo Venezian, December, 1954. 


How direct mail can help make your ads more effective 
by Richard E. Tirk, November, 1954. 25c 


ben mh of red paper ad attracts notice to Buchanan 
of the multi-billion 
dollar industry that 


PLATING serves! 


Yes, PLATING reaches the multi- 
billion dollar plating and finishing 
field with the only paid circula- 
tion in the field. It is designed 
for the industry and for years has 
been the authority of the industry. 


A portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
September, 1954. 75c 


RCA’‘s L gre control camp 
by E. T. Jones, August, 1984. Se 


The sales engineer is losing orders, if he doesn't use ads 
by Bernard Lester, May, 1954. 10c 


Before and after . . what have we learned from Readex? 
by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1953. 50c 


Which ad attracted more readers? 
A selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial Mar*eting’s monthly feature. $1.00 


Sales promotion ideas 


Why not get the mostest for 
A selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 75c 


the leastest -— include PLAT- 
ING in your plans NOW! IM goes to a trade show . . and learns about exhibiting 
July, 1953. 75c 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 
by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 50c 


Send for your copy of the new 
Media Data File which will give 
you all the facts. 


plating 


445 Broad Street 


Salaries of industrial ad managers ag 3 in 50.600" ll years. . 
Median industrial advertiser spends $ 
by Bob Aitchison, Nov. and Dec., igi 


A guide to better publicity 
by members of the Industrial Publicity Associatien, New York. 75c 


Hew to measure results of industrial advertising 
by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25c¢ 


How can I find what type te use? 
by A. Raymond Hopper, April. 1948. 25c 


Market research combats high distribution costs 
by Richard D. Crisp, Feb., 1948. 10c 


Newark, New Jersey 





Lewseeweeweeweweweeweneeweenseeeweeeweeewean ae «s 


Pe ewe wee ew ee eee 
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IN 1926 


BUFFALO 
FORGE 


RAN THEIR FIRST ADVERTISEMENT 
IN BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


Today, 29 years 
later, Buffalo Forge is 

still a “satisfied customer” 

—using BRICK & CLAY 
RECORD’s pages to carry its sales 
messages to B&CR’s _ specialized 
market. 


The long list of similar long-time 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD adver- 
tisers is irrefutable evidence that both 
media and market have “measured 
up” through the years. 


Booming and buying today as never 
before, this sales-sensational market 
can spark your sales curve to new 
highs. Write for details. 


Write for com- 
plete New NIAA 
analysis of _ this 
booming market. 


oo 


Brick ¢ Clay r 
Record 


Brick & Clay Record 


§ SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGC 3, ILLINOIS 


GIVES MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRUCKS, FUEL OIL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT, PARTS AND 
SUPPLIES USED IN THIS 
INDUSTRY 90% COVERAGE 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


766,796 oil-heating jobs were 
sold last year 
Every time our readers sell 300 
more oilheating jobs, a complete- 
ly equipped fueloil delivery truck 
must be bought. Additional stor- 
age tanks, pumps, etc. must be 
bought. Thus, there is a constant 
two-way expansion in this indus- 
try that means profitable sales 
for a wide range of products. 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT is a 35- 
year-old publication devoted com- 
~ pletely to the interests of the 
oilheating and fueloil dealer, job- 
ber and manufacturer of oilheat- 
ing equipment—who made, sold 
and installed $550,000.000 worth 
of oilheating equipment in 1954 
delivered $2,000,000,000 worth 
of oil, and sold $135,000,000 
worth of service and parts. 
HEATING PUBLISHERS, INC. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y 


» Ad 7 








Agency changes 
begins on p. 211 


Benjamin Katz Agency Philadelphia, 
has the following new accounts: Hancock 
Chemical Co. and Metal-Lite Aluminum 


Products Co. 


Weiss & Geller 


named to handle advertising for Precision 


Chicago, has been 
Radiation Instruments, Los Angeles. 


. is the name of a new 


Peck-Adams, Inc. . 
agency in Hartford, Conn., formed by 
Dexter B. Peck and Edward G. Adams. 
Both men were previously associated with 
Robotham & Peck, Mr. Peck as executive 
vice-president and Mr. Adams as vice 
president. The agency will specialize in 
industrial accounts. 

Langeler Advertising Agency . . Orange, 
Conn., has been named agency for Unique 
Turntable & Equipment Corp., Brooklyn 
manufacturer of industrial positioning 


welding equipment. 


Media changes .. 


William L. Hewes, Jr. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, has joined 
Products, Hudson, O., as | 
ager. 

Paul E. Warner . . former advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Ohio Injector 
Co., has been named Cleveland district 


manager, Mill & Factory, New York. 


Public Works Journal Corp. . . has moved 
their offices from New York to their own 
new building at 200 S. Broad St., Ridge 
wood, N. J. 
Automation . . Cleveland, has announced 
the following appointments: A. Jay Davis 
has been named sales representative for 
New England and Raymund A. Gross 
will be representative in northern IIl., 
Wis., Minn. and Ia. 


Business Publications Audit . . New York, 
has made the following changes: Thomas 
J. Campbell, assistant managing director 
in charge of the Chicago office, will re- 
turn to New York, where he will be in 
charge of all auditing operations; Paul 
W. Manning will succeed Mr. Campbell, 
and M. Jay Turner formerly in the Chicago 
office, will succeed Mr. Manning as West 


coast auditor. 


Tom Barron .. former space salesman, 
Parts Jobber, will handle space sales in 
the Midwest for Industry & Power, St. 
Joseph, Mich. He will locate in Chicago. 

Continued on page 222 








National Representative 


Wm. C. 06 p p & Associates 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, Nv Y. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
frequently requires an 
approach to textile mills 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 
makes and keeps contacts for 
you with the largest buyers in 
Latin America’s largest industry. 
It lets you talk their language. 
Investigate how its leads can 
help your distributors close more 
business ... more quickly. 
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Qualifications 


necessary. Must be “self-starters,” 


rapid development. 


Opportunity 


years for hard-workers. 


Reply 


Illinois St., 


Wanted: Three Jr. Space Salesmen 


A leading and fast-growing publication in the electrical field, established over 
30 years, seeks three Jr. Space Salesmen. 


Desire young college graduates (24-30 yrs) with excellent personalities and a 
few years’ sales or advertising experience. Engineering training helpful but not 
hard-workers, 


Will work at first with Senior Space Salesmen and take over personal account 
assignments as soon as ability is demonstrated. Starting salary commensurate 
with qualifications. Exceptional possibilities for substantial earnings in a few 


Send complete resume to Box 511, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. 


Chicago 11, Ill. Our employees know of this ad. 


ambitious, and capable of 











executives interested in the fast-develop- 
ing new products field as distributors 





or manufacturers. 


We publish a monthly New Product Di- 
gest with articles about new products 
field and illustrated patent pending and 
patented products available for manu- 
facture. 


Interested? Authorize us to bill you 
$10.00 for annual subscription and you'll 
receive the current issue by return Air 


Mail. Single Copy — One Dollar. 


New Product Digest, Dept. A30 
P.O. Box 2052, Austin, Texas 











Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
phone North and South America 


MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
research purposes 


SERVICE 
ARK 2, NEW JERSEY 






or write 


sicxes “Zoto- 


38 PARK PLACE * NE 


at Your 
Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1956 
SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 

. . in your 


1956 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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dd SMART GUYS DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


@ They make sure they know what’s going on. 
More and more of them (over 1,000 clients, now) 
use Bacon's Clipping Bureau to get all perti- 
nent information published about their busi- 
ness (from our reading list of 3,058 business, 
farm, and consumer journals). Any subject you 
want, such as company mention. competitive 
ads, competitive publicity, and research mate- 
rial. Ad managers, agencies, publicity and 
public relations men, and researchers use our 
service to keep up-to-date. Send now for Bulle- 
tin No. 55, “Magazine Clippings Aid Business”. 


BACON’S 1955 PUBLICITY CHECKER 
Everyone who sends out publicity should 
have one. Lists our 3,058 publications, 
= oe to show publicity used. 

| bound, fabricoid, 256 pages, 
Pye 9%", $15.00. Sent on approval. 







BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S$. Dearborn Street Chicago 4, Illinois 
Established 1932 





If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


AS TAONI 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 





CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 69 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 














Are you watching 


Competitive Advertising For this 


Information? 


PUBLICATIONS 
FREQUENCY 
SPACE 

ITEMS FEATURED 


seen euswn 


Advertisers’ Research S: ervice 
ROUTE NO. 2 CHESTERTON, IND 


the Real Push 
Behind Sales! 


You'll tind “‘Snips’’ a powerfui 
medium to reach over 13,000 sheet 
metal. ventilation and warm ait 
heating contractors. See indus- 
trial Marketing Data Book 


Snips Magazine 


5707 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 










Media changes 


begins on p. 221 


Charles R. Carlock . . has been named 
Southern district manager in Atlanta, Ga., 


for American Lumberman, Chicago. 





Gaskins 


S. M. Gaskins . . former vice- 


Caldwell-Clements 


resident 


Publishing Co., has 





been named business manager, Appliance 


Manufacturer, Chicago. 
Air Conditioning, Heating, & Ventilating . . 
New York, new rates, effective October 


on new accounts, Jan. 1 for current ad 


vertisers: 

Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $412 $340 $285 
2/3 page 274.67 250 226.67 
5 page 206 187.50 170 


Construction News Monthly . . Little Rock, 


Ark., new rates effective Sept. 1 on new 


accounts: 

Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $206 $171 $156 
2/3 page 146 125 110 
ly page 118 98 90 


Logan D. Wallace . . former vice-president 


and sales manager, Keystone Aniline & 


Chemical Co., 


pointed Midwest 


Chicago, has been ap- 


advertising manager, 
Cleaning & Laundry Age and Pacific Laun- 
New York. Mr. 
Wallace will make his headquarters in 


Chicago. 


dry & Cleaning Journal, 
F 


Melvin L. Shepherd . 
Fe magazine, has been named managing 
editor of Jok 


portation Supply News, 


- former editor, Santa 


ober Product News and Trans- 
Chicago. 


Industrial Laboratories . . new rates, effec- 


tive Oct. issue for new accounts: 

Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $575 $555 $530 
2/3 page 430 415 400 
1/2 page 320 310 300 


Dr. J. L. Schanz .. 
in New York for Electric Light & Power, 


former eastern editor 


Chicago, has been appointed associate 
publisher and will continue to locate in 


New York. r 
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' EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Direct Mail Researches Itself 


It was no accident that the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association conducted a direct mail clinic at 
its convention in Washington last May, nor that the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association had a special ses- 
sion on industrial advertising at its recent meeting in 
Chicago. 

Direct mail is one of the most important activities 
in the industrial advertising operation, and next to busi- 
ness publications absorbs the largest share of the aver- 
age budget. Hence industrial advertisers are keenly in- 
terested in improving their methods and techniques in 
the use of this increasingly important medium. 

One of the ideas given most emphasis at the direct 
mail convention last month was the need for greatly 
expanded research in this field. Some individual com- 
panies and suppliers have already taken the lead in 
this effort, but the general feeling was that an organ- 
ized research program should be set up. 

In fact, Leonard Raymond, of Dickie-Raymond, well 
known Boston direct mail house, expressed disappoint- 
ment because the Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute, to which he said direct mail interests have made 
a substantial contribution, has not yet undertaken any 
important project relating to direct mail. 

Some of the researches independently undertaken in 
the direct mail field are going far beyond the conven- 
tional type of study, which has dealt primarily with 
results in terms of inquiries and orders received from 
a mailing. Now, it is felt, more study should be given 
to direct mail from the standpoint of determining read- 
ership, so as to measure over-all impact and advertis- 
ing value, as distinguished from immediate returns. 

This factor, it was pointed out, is especially important 
in the industrial field, first because purchases of indus- 
trial products are often determined by group decision, 
and second, because purchases are not made on im- 
pulse, but may require months or years to accomplish. 
Thus it was contended that much direct mail which 
serves an important purpose may not produce immedi- 
ate response, even though the material may be routed 
to others for their consideration by the executive to 
whom it was addressed. 

It was interesting to note, too, that comparisons of 
readership of direct mail are being made on the same 
basis as publication ads, the Starch technique being 
applied to such factors as “noted,” “seen-associated” 
and “read most.” The figures quoted by Mr. Raymond 
and others in studies of direct mail advertising by 
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. more study should be given to direct mail from the stand 


point of readership . . . as distinguished from immediate returns.’ 


companies selling to business and industry scored ex- 
tremely well as compared with typical reports on pub- 
lication ads. 

One conclusion which is impressed on anyone listen- 
ing to discussions of researching direct mail is obvious: 
that is, that quality in design and reproduction, and 
intelligence and craftsmanship in copy writing, are 
needed to make direct mail work. There is such a large 
volume of promotional material going to industry 
through the mails that the poorly written, poorly pre- 
pared and carelessly addressed mailing piece simply 
doesn’t have a chance in these days of fierce competi- 
tion for industry’s dollars. 

Unfortunately, however, direct mail research has a 
long way to go before it can provide any true guides to 
the effectiveness of the medium. While the initial studies 
have helped dispel some of the misconceptions about 
mail advertising, they are still too few in number to pre- 
sent any concrete evidence. Thus far, too, most of the 
research studies have not been related to cost factors — 
a step which will be necessary before direct mail read- 
ership can be considered side-by-side with cost-per- 
reader figures for other media. 

The fact that the industry has awakened to the need 
of research is heartening and industrial marketers will 
be keeping an eye on all future developments. 
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Here's a vital Industrial Market 
you may have overlooked .... 






Your Expressway to a 
6-Point Metals Market 
Process Heating 

Forging 

Steel Plants 

Finishing 

Baking and Drying 

Heat Treating 





Because Process Heating, Heat Treating, Melting, Refining, Forging and Finishing of 





Metals are highly specialized functions in industry, specialists need top-calibre editorial 
devoted to their specific problems. Only "Industrial Heating" provides this editorial service. Its editors and con- 
tributors have had many years of experience in the field—where the work is done, where the equipment, acces- 
sories, and supplies are purchased. And, "Industrial Heating’ is the accepted authority in this field—a working 


tool. 


| Circulation _ Sales are made to those who actually decide, and "Industrial Heating’ circulation de- 
livery of 18,000 is grooved to reach those operating men who can and do buy. Op- 


erating officials concerned with the constant reappraisal and modernization of their plants heat processing opera- 
tions are our readers, and "Industrial Heating" is read by these men in every industrial classification. You reach 


these important buying functions—100%: 


* Key Production Officials * Department Foremen 

* Metallurgists * Combustion and Fuel Engineers 
* Plant Superintendents * Heat Treaters 

* Plant Engineers ® Furnace and Oven Builders 


. .. all vitally concerned with the effective use and control of HEAT. All vitally interested in products 
that do the job most efficiently. 


More advertisers selling the heat treating, heat refining, and heat processing market 


Advertising 





use "Industrial Heating" than any other magazine, In 1954-1955, more than 3000 pages 
of advertising reached this key market through this one magazine. 


Over 200 "Blue Chip" industrial advertiser manufacturers of these products rely on the power of "Industrial Heat- 


ing" to sell: 
* Furnaces ® Blowers 
* Induction Heaters ®* Controls 
° Ovens ® Insulation-Refractories 
* Spray Booths ° Fuels 
* Heat Resistant Alloys * Quenching Media & Equipment 
* Immersion Heaters * Heat Treating Salts 


We know how fo help you sell your products to this market. Call or write today for more information 
on how your products could be used by Industrial Heating Specialists in their manufacturing operation. 


We have a list of hundreds of products used in this important market, The products you sell may be on 
this list. Get in touch with us today! 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


once-a-year opportunity for 


construction advertisers 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT MAGAZINE’S 
JANUARY 1956 
EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS PROGRESS ISSUE 


Make sure you are represented in this annual review of new and improved construction equip- 
ment and materials developed during the past year. This issue will be referred to not once but 
many times throughout 1956 as the construction industry continues to modernize mechan- 


ization. 


The issue will be divided into seven major sections: 
General Utility Equipment 
Building 

Servicing and Repair 
Materials Handling and Supply 


Excavating and Grading 
Materials 


inquiries AND More Sax¥s! The 1955 issue 





When you send us your advertisement, please 


specify which section you would like to 
appear in. 
REMEMBER — The EQuipMENT and MATE- 


pulled over 17,000 inquiries! 





Contact your Construction Equipment Maga- 
and reserve all the 


> : zine representative now .. . 
RIALS Procress Issuer will be read and re-read : ; ; ; 
oe ; ‘ ‘ space you need in this most important issue. 
by hand-picked buying influences in the con- : 


struction market will produce more Complete plates by December 10, 1955. 


The Equipment Application Magazine 
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A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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